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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE NAIB, 


My anxiety to reach Fyzabad was 
now intense; my life seemed to 
have become doubly precious to 
me, for on it depended the life, 
the liberty, and safety of Henriette 
Guise—the soft-eyed and gentle 
Henriette Guise of the dear old 
time that seemed so remote now— 
the autumn at happy ‘Thorsgill 
Hall; and in this desire I had 
found a new object to make exist- 
ence valuable. 

Again would she owe her pre- 
servation to me, and eagerly I 
looked forward to the time of meet- 
ing her once more, and hearing 
from her own lips all that she had 
to relate; but I had one great 
source for surmise and perplexity— 
where was she concealed, and with 
whom ? 

She had omitted to mention 
these two circumstances in her 
brief note and in her haste, never 
doubting, perhaps, that her mes- 
sengers would inform me, which 
they were too wily, too cunning, 
or too politic to do. 

Her engagement with Colonel 
Stapleton — born of pique as it 
seemed, concluded perhaps in a 
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moment of weakness or irresolu- 
tion—was ended now; yet she 
could not know how terribly it was 
so. 

For safety I resolved to travel 
by night only, and calculated that, 
being on foot, the fifth day would 
find me at Fyzabad. I intended 
to husband carefully my little stock 
of chupatties, that I might not again 
have to run the risk of seeking food 
as I had done at the village I had 
just quitted ; and felt convinced 
that to-morrow would see me be- 
yond Pertabghur. 

‘If I were always thinking of to- 
morrow I should go mad,’ says a 
writer; and this state of mind rather 
applied at that time to me; I had 
already learned to let to-morrow 
take care of itself, and to think that 
enough for the day were the evils 
thereof. As I knew that, notwith- 
standing my disguise, I must avoid 
all dwellings, the baleful effects of 
the dews by night were my chief 
fear, for if I took fever, or otherwise 
fell ill by the way, all would then 
be over with Henriette Guise and 
with myself too. 

Ere I had left the village far be- 
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hind me, the gloom of a cloudy 
evening had given place to a bril- 
liant starlit night. I heard thunder 
at times in the distance; the at- 
mosphere was oppressively sultry ; 
but I was thankful that, notwith- 
standing these remote mutterings 
of a storm, no rain fell. 

A few miles brought me to the 
vicinity of Mow, a little town fa- 
mous for its cotton manufactures, 
and as I skirted the suburbs, my 
chief difficulty was to get across 
the Sorjew river on which it is 
situated. By good fortune I found 
a small punt moored among reeds ; 
I sprang in, slashed through the 
painter with my kandjur, and shov- 
ing off, paddled, or rather sculled, 
it across to the other side, when 
I soon struck upon the highway 
once more, and continued my way 
north. 

Here and there were fields of 
stunted dhal ; then the country be- 
came black and desolate, and the 
roadway so undefined, that after 
a time I missed it and became cer- 
tain that I was proceeding in a 
wrong direction. The faint gray 
light of dawn as it stole in con- 
firmed me in this supposition, and 
I looked about me irresolutely. All 
around was asstill as death,save the 
howl occasionally of the inevitable 
jackal, the purr of the jungle cat, 
and the hum of insect life, all the 
louder because some of them were 
shut within the petals of closed 
flowers. 

Before me rose a mountainous 
range, towards which I perceived 
a wayfarer journeying, and as the 
stranger was a woman, and to all 
appearance a mendicant, I hasten- 
ed to overtake and question her. 
She told me that the path we were 
pursuing led to Pertabghur, and as 
she pointed towards the hills, I saw 
that both her hands had been cut 
off by the wrists, but evidently 
several years ago. 

This had been the work of da- 
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coits, she told me; they had done 
so for the sake of her bangles, after 
stabbing and leaving her for dead, 
as the Indian fashion of adorning 
women and children with heavy 
silver bracelets frequently leads to 
cases of mutilation and murder ; 
for it is a land full of races of men 
in every conceivable state or stage 
of civilisation, from the barbarian 
ofthe days of Alexander the Great, 
or later still, those of Mahmoud of 
Ghizni, to the polished and subtle 
rajah, and the commercial ‘ darkie’ 
of Calcutta and our large military 
cantonments. 

When the obscure little town of 
Pertabghur came in sight, I knew 
that I had now achieved twenty- 
five miles of my lonely journey, 
but was beginning to feel very 
weary after so long a night march ; 
and thus, before the gates would 
be opened and the workpeople 
came forth to their work in the 
fields, I sought the shelter of a 
wayside thicket, a clump of trees 
too near the town wall and too 
small to be the lurking-place of 
any wild animal; and there I lay 
down to rest, and to sleep if I 
could. 

In this thicket were two or three 
lovely baubool trees, or mimosas, 
the yellow flowers of which filled 
the air with delicious perfume ; 
and high over all towered one 
gigantic talipot, a species of palm, 
the upper flower of which is very 
large, and when bursting its sheath 
makes an explosion like the report 
of a musket; Thunberg says a 
cannon, which must be an exaggera- 
tion. 

‘Courage ! thought I, while cast- 
ing my weary limbs among the 
luxuriant and feathery grass. ‘I 
have but seventy-five miles farther 
to tramp, when I shall again hear 
the beat of an English drum.’ And 
I prayed in my heart for strength 
and endurance to achieve the dis- 
tance. 
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A flock of little parroquets and 
green pigeons filled the grove with 
life, the former by their strange 
chattering, and the latter by flitting 
to and fro; and in the towering 
stem of the great talipot were 
numerous holes, out of which crept 
large and glittering black lizards 
with scarlet throats and bright eyes, 
animals which the Mohammedan 
shepherd-boys believe to be evil 
spirits. 

I dipped a chupattie in a runnel, 
and soaking it well, made my fru- 
gal breakfast ; then I examined the 
point and edge of the dagger given 
to me by the old Shastree, and 
coiled myself under a bush to sleep. 
Prior to this, however, I drew forth 
the laced handkerchief and the 
brief note, which, with the ring, a 
pearl hoop, were relics of Henriette; 
and as such I treasured them, 
being all I might ever see of one 
who in the past time had been 
dear indeed to me, and whom her 
present helplessness and peril made 
dear to me again; and memory 
went back to the old days of love 
and doubt and hope, before that 
fatal ‘ fairy’ came ; andas I looked 
at the handwriting of Henriette, it 
seemed to me in some way char- 
acteristic of her calm and purpose- 
like style, for she was—as Jack 
Dormer phrased it in his off-hand 
way—‘a compact sensible girl, 
and all there.’ 

Then I thought of the regiment, 
and how, had I but twenty rank- 
and-file of it with me, I should 
march boldly through these very 
towns which I was now compelled 
to avoid and to skulk near, like a 
gipsy or vagrant in the thickets by 
the wayside. 

I awoke many hours after to 
find that I had indulged in a sound 
slumber, and that the sun was now 
setting in all his glory beyond the 
town of Pertabghur, the mosque 
and houses of which stood in black 
outline against the deep western 
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flush. The fleecy clouds were 
rolling away before a gentle breeze ; 
they were tinted with orange, gold, 
and crimson, hues which gradually 
faded away as the sun sank down. 

Prior to that, seeing all the coun- 
try round me quiet, and no one on 
the far extent of road that stretched 
beyond the town, and trusting, 
moreover, to the mode in which 
the Shastree had attired me, though 
every joint was stiff and every 
limb was sore, I grasped my lathee, 
or loaded club, and set forth once 
more upon my journey, intent on 
reaching a European dawk-bunga- 
low, or postal station, which I knew 
lay ten miles beyond Pertabghur, 
though I greatly feared to find that 
the inmates had fled or were lying 
within it slaughtered. 

I passed several persons at inter- 
vals on the way near Gospoora, but, 
thanks to my disguise, no particular 
or unpleasant notice was taken of 
me, and as the darkness deepened, 
I trod hopefully on, and in a solitary 
place where the road wound be- 
tween two green eminences, just as 
the moon came forth with uncom- 
mon brilliance, I drew near an edi- 
fice which, from a previously given 
description, I knew must be the 
dawk-bungalow—a little thatched 
house having two rooms for travel- 
lers to rest in, a verandah round 
it, and outside of that a thick 
prickly-pear hedge. 

All was silent in and about the 
place ; yet a light shone steadily 
from the curtained window of the 
inner room, showing that it was 
not without occupants. I listened 
intently, but heard not the slightest 
sound. Grasping the poniard with 
my left hand, and the lathee with 
my right, I struck on the door 
with the latter, and then heard the 
jangle of spurs and a steel scab- 
bard. 

The door was opened by a tall 
dark -featured fellow, a native, in 
the uniform of the most desperate, 
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ferocious, and vindictive of all the 
mutineers—the Bengal Light Ca- 
valry — holding a candle in one 
hand and his drawn sword in the 
other. 

‘I seek shelter and refreshment,’ 
said I, drawing back a pace ; ‘is the 
bungalow occupied by troops ?” 

‘No; I am here alone,’ he re- 
plied, sheathing his sword, shooting 
it home into the scabbard with a 
jerk. ‘You are a hadji I see by 
your turban; enter in peace.’ 

‘ Where is the keeper of the bun- 
galow ?’ I asked. 

‘In Jehanum, I hope, the ac- 
cursed Feringhee !’ he replied with 
a vicious grin. ‘I found the place 
empty, and am only making a 
temporary halt here since sunset. 
There is nothing to drink but 
water, and nothing to eat except 
this candle which I found, and 
the rats have nearly disposed of 
that.’ 

I had now entered the bare and 
almost empty apartment. The 
place had evidently been looted, 
and with violence too, as some 
splashes of blood on the wall seem- 
ed to attest; but three chairs and 
a table were left. My new com- 
panion put down the candle, and 
we now surveyed each other with 
equal mistrust and curiosity, for 
the time was one of peril, outrage, 
and lawlessness. 

The sowar was a tall and power- 
ful man, a Mohammedan evidently, 
as nearly all the native cavalry 
were, for he had not the orb of 
Siva painted on his forehead. He 
had _ wild-looking eyes and enor- 
mous black mustachios, so long 
that they nearly floated over his 
shoulder scales, giving him an as- 
pect of grotesque ferocity, like the 
‘heavy villain’ ofa burlesque. He 
wore the uniform of the 6th Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry, silver - gray, 
faced with orange—a regiment 
which had Leswaree,Setabuldie,and 
Bhurtpore on its colours, Hisjacket 
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was trimmed with silver lace, there- 
by showing that he was a Naib 
Rissaldar, or native lieutenant. 

‘May I ask who you are?’ he 
demanded, eyeing me sharply and 
suspiciously as I took a seat. 

‘Yes,’ said I, pausing to consi- 
der what my name and occupation 
should be. 

‘Who and what, then?’ he de- 
manded authoritatively. 

‘A hadji.’ 

‘So I see; but where from ?” 

‘The Hadji Hassin Khalid Ebn 
al Walid, from Poonah last.’ 

‘An accursed name!’ was his 
criticism on the cognomen that I 
had given myself at a venture. 

‘How?’ I asked with pretended 
indignation. 

‘ Because, as the Koran may tell 
you, one so called put to flight the 
cavalry of the Holy Prophet at the 
battle of Ohod.’ 

‘If 1 am thus unfortunate in my 
name, it is not my fault. I am a 
dealer-in wines ruined by this re- 
volt, and so forced to journey afoot. 
And you ? 

‘Tam Osman Ebn Affan, a naib 
of the 6th Cavalry.’ 

He then proceeded to tell me 
boastfully and exultingly of the 
mutinies at Nowgong, Jhansi, and 
Futtepore, at which latter place 
Mr. Tucker, an English judge, sold 
his life so dearly, and actually shot 
down sixteen of his cowardly as- 
sailants before he succumbed at 
last ; after which, his head, hands, 
and feet were hewn off, and held 
up by the kotwal, or native mayor, 
to the insults of the rabble. 

‘Your regiment, you say, is the 
6th Cavalry ?” 

‘Yes, hadji.’ 

‘ Where is it stationed ?” 

* At Jullundur.’ 

‘Is all quiet there, naib?’ 

‘Quiet enough now that we have 
cut off the unclean and accursed 
ones root and branch,’ he replied, 
grinding his teeth. ‘I am now 
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riding to certain stations in Rohil- 
cund, where the troops have sworn 
to be true to their salt, to say that 
we will come and kill their officers 
for them,and save them from break- 
ing their oaths.’ 

‘Riding! Where is your horse ?’ 
I asked. 

‘ At the back of the bungalow.’ 

This information interested me 
keenly, and at all hazards I resolved 
to possess myself of the animal. 
The outrages which he had wit- 
nessed in Futtepore seemed to af- 
ford him peculiar satisfaction ; he 
recurred to them again and again, 
and my blood boiled while I lis- 
tened. 

‘We took our captain sahib, and 
sent him to drink boiling water in 
hell. His children we dashed up- 
on the stones, and his wife—ah, 
yes—well, ha! ha! we made fair 
spoil of; for what says the prophet? 
The women of all infidels are the 
lawful prey of the faithful, who are, 
as thou knowest, hadji, forbidden 
to make friends of Jews or Chris- 
tians.’ 

Cramming his mouth and pipe 
with bhang, he proceeded to tell 
me other atrocities, and laughed to 
remember how a Feringhee fool of 
a woman wept for her infidel baby 
—such a little one it was too— 
when he tore it from her arms, and 
brained it before her face. 

‘Why,’ thought I, ‘ should I have 
the least compunction about dash- 
ing the Shastree’s dagger into the 
heart of a wretch who thus coolly 
speaks to me of this infamous mas- 
sacre of a poor English officer and 
his whole family ?’ 

My blood was tingling ; my fin- 
gers itched to clutch his throat ; and 
once actually the idea occurred to 
me of suddenly stunning him by a 
blow of my club, binding him hand 
and foot with his sash, sticking the 
flaming candle into the dry old 
thatch of the bungalow, and leav- 
ing him to retributive fate. 
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And while these ferocious ideas 
were floating in my mind, he was 
running on thus: 

‘In all this we do but obey the 
second chapter of the blessed Ko- 
ran, which tells us to kill the un- 
believers “ wherever ye find them, 
and turn them out of that whereof 
they have dispossessed you, for 
temptation to idolatry is more 
grievous than slaughter ;” and else- 
where “ war is enjoined you against 
the infidels ; if this is hateful to 
you, perchance ye hate a thing 
which is better for you, and ye love 
a thing which is worse for you, but 
Allah knoweth, and ye know not;”’ 
and so he ran on for a considerable 
time, quoting the Koran as a plea 
for atrocities, just as the Jews and 
Puritans did the Old Testament in 
other times. He then wound up 
by an original piece of informa- 
tion : 

‘ The accursed English have not 
been slain in Northern Rajpoo- 
tana.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked. 

‘Because, as a dervish from 
there told me, they were all 
changed by the Prophet in a single 
night into apes, even as the Sab- 
bath-breakers were ; yet they shall 
not escape Azrail the angel of 
death, though they may our swords.’ 

‘Shabash !’ said I approvingly. 

‘Yes, it is written in the book 
of destiny that in the hundredth 
year after Plassy not one should 
be left alive between Lahore and 
Calcutta, Simla and Cape Comorin ; 
even in Ceylon they shall be de- 
stroyed; but what need is there 
to talk of these things to one who 
has seen the tomb of the Prophet ?” 

‘Yes,’ said I, adopting his own 
strain, ‘I have knelt in Mecca, in 
Om-el-Kora, have kissed the holy 
kaaba, and drunk well-nigh unto 
bursting of the Zem-zem well.’ 

‘Happy thou! exclaimed the 
naib, cramming more bhang into 
his pipe. ‘ When we have cut the 
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last of the infidels’ throats, I too 
shall go to the mother of cities by 
the Red Sea. But whither were 
you bound to-night, friend hadji?’ 

‘For Fyzabad.’ 

‘ Fyzabad ! 

* Yes ; is all quiet there?’ I asked 
anxiously. 

‘As yet—as yet,’ he replied 
drowsily, as his head nodded and 
the bhang began to affect him 
powerfully. 

‘ Isadisturbance expected there?” 

‘Yes; the 17th Native Infantry 
have shot all their officers; they 
are on the march for Fyzabad, and 
will be there to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ! I exclaimed ; and 
then I thought, ‘ If so, alas for all 
my hopes of freeing, rescuing, or 
even of discovering where Henri- 
ette Guise is; and if I fail to meet 
the fakir, what then maybe herfate ? 

It was now more than ever impe- 
rative that I should risk all, even life 
itself, to possess myself of this ras- 
cal’s horse and spur on to Fyzabad, 
and report to Colonel Lennox, who 
commanded there, the tidings I had 
heard so opportunely. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
I REACH FYZABAD. 


‘ AND you go to Rohilcund, you 
say, with orders concerning the 
destruction of the Feringhees ? 
said I, after a little pause. 

* Yes, hadji.’ 

‘By whose orders? I asked, 
anxious to gain all the information 
possible ; ‘those of your subadar 
major ?” 

‘Oh, no; he was in the interest 
of the infidels.’ 

‘ Was, say you?’ 

‘Yes; so when we found that 
out, we soon finished him off.’ 

‘How ?” 

‘We blew him from a gun. 
Allah, you should have seen how 
high his head went into the air !’ 
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‘Then you go to Rohilcund by 
desire of the regiment ?” 

‘No, hadji; you are very talka- 
tive and I am very sleepy.’ 

‘Whose, then ?’ I asked, as his 
head began to nod and his eyes to 
close heavily. 

‘ Abdul Khan of Chutneypore.’ 

‘The scoundrel! thought I, as 
my mind went back to the time 
when he had so often shared the 
hospitality of our mess-bungalow. 

‘ When the 6th, with all the faith- 
ful, rose at Allahabad, he sent a 
select party to carry off a certain 
golden-haired Mehm Sahib, whom 
he was determined to place in his 
zenana ; but she escaped with her 
dog of a husband into the fort; 
and they brought Abdul a black- 
haired one in her place, who, I 
suppose, in time would please him 
just as well. But now, not another 
word shall I say to-night,’ he added, 
unbuckling and throwing off his 
sword and belt, ‘for by sunrise 
to-morrow I must be many a coss 
away.’ 

And while the words yet hovered 
on his lips, his head and arms were 
placed upon the table, and he dozed 
off into a sound sleep. 

I sat very still for a little time ; 
so still that I could hear my own 
breathing. The golden-haired lady 
at Allahabad could only, I knew, 
be Blanche; but was that other 
who had become the prisoner of 
young Abdul of Chutneypore Hen- 
riette ? It almost seemed so ; but, 
my time for reflection was past now, 
that for action had come, and not 
a moment was to be lost. 

I buckled on his sword, blew 
out the flickering light, and softly 
quitting the apartment, slipped 
round to the back of the bungalow, 
where I foundatroop-horse haltered 
to one of the posts of the verandah, 
and shaking its ears somewhat dis- 
consolately from time to time. I 
led the animal by the bridle a little 
way out on the road, where I de- 
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liberately examined the girths and 
bit, took up a link or so of the 
curb-chain, adjusted the stirrup- 
leathers to suit myself; then I 
vaulted into the saddle, casting 
away the naib’s valise as a useless 
incumbrance, and rode at full gal- 
lop on my journey north. 

Fortunately the animal seemed 
tolerably fresh, and continued for 
many miles at a good round pace. 
Alone and free, on horseback now, 
and armed—for both the holster- 
pistols were double-barrelled and 
loaded —my spirits and my hopes 
rose together ; for now I could pur- 
sue my solitary way with expedi- 
tion and in comparative safety. 

But for this unexpected contin- 
gency I could never have reached 
Fyzabad soon enough to put the 
troops there on their guard, and by 
the timely repulse of the rebellious 
17th Native Infantry to keep, as I 
hoped, my appointment with the 
fakir, who was to achieve the 
liberty of Henriette Guise. 

As I drew near the district 
through which the Goomtee flows, 
the moon became hidden in clouds ; 
the night was very dark, but fires 
were burning brightly on certain 
eminences and _ hill-forts, which 
seemed to indicate that the people 
of the country were up in arms 
against us; hence the utmost cir- 
cumspection on my part was neces- 
sary as I rode on. 

I was as anxious to have the 
meeting with the odious and de- 
testable Kalidasa Ram as if he was 
my dearest friend. If I failed in 
that—if protracted fighting ensued 
at Fyzabad, and hence there would 
be a difficulty in procuring the 
ransom—the effect might, nay must, 
be fatal for that poor victim of 
many untoward circumstances ; so, 
in my excitement, I rode madly, 
recklessly on, with loose rein, giv- 
ing the horse his head. ‘This im- 
patience was nearly proving fatal ; 
for as I rushed the animal at an 
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almost ‘impossible’ nullah, it came 
crash down with me, and threw me 
heavily on my head. I rolled over, 
but never relinquished the reins. 
I was most severely shaken; the 
accident, however, taught me cau- 
tion, and I pursued my way at a 
more leisurely pace. 

About two in the morning I rode 
through the town of Sultanpore on 
the Goomtee, a pretty place and 
pleasantly situated, and, all unno- 
ticed and unquestioned, gladly left 
it behind me. It was the place 
where in 1773 the first brigade of 
British troops ever employed by 
Shuja ud Dowlah in Oude was can- 
toned. 

It seemed an intolerable and al- 
most incredible thing to find one- 
self a lurking fugitive now in 
British India, where once we had 
been lords and masters over all 
the land and all that was therein; 
and if the revolt spread, I began to 
fear that we should never be able 
to stamp it out. Though the white 
officers might be totally destroyed, 
the native still remained; and hence 
the whole internal organisation of 
every regiment was kept intact. 
The native troops had all our 
enormous arsenals, an immense 
force of artillery and guns without 
number; and they took us by com- 
plete surprise when, by the usual 
Whig policy, the European force in 
India was at its lowest limit. More 
than all, they had Delhi now, with 
the prestige of a prince of the house 
of Timour seated on the peacock 
throne. Even had the pretended 
cartridge grievance never turned 
up at all, the sepoys would have 
found another excuse for revolt- 
ing, and in time to come may do 
so again. 

‘We must not forget,’ wrote a 
brother officer on this subject, 
‘that the natives of India are capa- 
ble of combination. We used to 
imagine that nothing would ever 
serve to reconcile the Hindoos and 
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Mohammedans to act in concert 
against a ¢hird sect. Experience 
has proved the fallacy of this. The 
antagonism of religious animosity 
is not irreconcilable, and though 
the great revolt has shown us how 
badly the cooperation of different 
bodies of rebels was managed, it 
has proved that different races and 
sects can suppress mutual enmity 
when they have a common object 
In view.’ 

While reflecting on these things, 
a ride of fifteen miles beyond Sul- 
tanpore brought me in sight of the 
lights of Fyzabad while yet the 
morning was dark. 

Fyzabad (or the City of Abund- 
ance) is in the kingdom of Oude, 
on the south bank of the river 
Dewah, and adjoins the ancient 
capital of the famous Hindoo demi- 
god Rama. It contains, as the 
statists tell us, the palace of Shuja 
ud Dowlah, wherein a thousand 
widows survived him, many hand- 
some tombs, and an unfinished 
fortress, which he had commenced 
on the extensive plan of Fort Wil- 
liam at Calcutta. 

The garrison at this momentous 
crisis consisted of the 15th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, the 6th Oude Infantry, 
the 22nd Bengal Native Infantry, 
and a battery of Horse Artillery. 

My extreme satisfaction at hay- 
ing accomplished my lonely and 
dangerous journey with such safety 
and unexpected celerity was fated 
to be clouded by some unpleasant 
suspicions in a few minutes. 

‘Hookam durr?’ challenged a 
sentinel of the 6th Oude as I came 
cantering towards the gate of the 
fort. 

‘Friend ’ I replied instinctively 
in English; on which the fellow 
instantly discharged his rifle, the 
ball from which whistled past my 
ear. I then called to him in Hin- 
dostanee, and for a moment began 
to fear that the place was in pos- 
session of mutineers. On this he 
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expressed his astonishment, adding 
that he thought from my reply I 
was an Englishman ; and then, on 
seeing my disguise, he asked in a 
low whisper if I was a messenger 
from Azimghur, where the 17th were 
quartered. 

‘I am not, you scoundrel!’ | 
said sternly; ‘and the fact of your 
firing because I replied in English, 
and then believing me to be a mes- 
senger from Azimghur, implies some 
secret understanding among you, 
and this must be looked to.’ 

On this he had the effrontery to 
laugh, while coolly reloading his 
musket. 

The report of the latter having 
brought the mainguard under arms, 
I told the officer in command that 
I was a fugitive from Allahabad, 
and required instantly to see the 
commandant, Colonel Lennox, as 
I had an important message for 
him. So I passed in without more 
ado. In that exciting time, the 
mere circumstance of a sentinel 
firing haphazard at an individual 
approaching his post, seemed not 
worth inquiring into or making a 
fuss about, as we must have done 
had it happened at the Tower or 
Knightsbridge Barracks. 

Having gained once more, after 
so many risks, the friendly shelter 
of a British barrack, after finding 
myselfamong comrades and friends, 
certain that in a few hours I should 
have the ransom required for Miss 
Guise, and have achieved a satis- 
factory arrangement concerning 
her with her captors, I could little 
foresee—in the uncertainty of all 
human affairs—that twenty-four 
hours later would behold the garri- 
son of Fyzabad scattered far and 
wide, and myself a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy, and menaced 
again with suffering and death. 

But I am proceeding too fast. 

I soon roused Colonel Lennox, 
who received me half dressed, for 
this was no time for ceremony, and 
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I reported the assurance I had re- 
ceived that the revolted 17th Native 
Infantry were in full march against 
his post from Azimghur, in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad; with the mutiny 
in the city, of which he and all his 
officers were already cognisant ; 
and I added, that from the con- 
duct of the sentinel at the gate, 
their fraternisation with his garrison 
was but too probable. 

The bugles were now ordered to 
sound the ‘assembly,’ and by gun- 
fire every officer was at his post, 
and all means were taken to insure 
a warm reception for the 17th; 
and here I found in the minds of 
the married officers the same keen 
cutting doubts and harrowing anx- 
iety concerning the faith of their 
men, and the safety of their wives 
and families. On their own lives, 
as soldiers, these brave feliows set 
but little value; yet true it is, as 
Byron has it, 

* Leaving a small family at large 
Bothers the heroic in a charge,’ 

Food and rest I required impera- 
tively ; but ere I could take either, 
I applied to my friend Jones of the 
Horse Artillery, whom I had last 
seen at Dumdun, for the thousand 
rupees, telling him of the greasy 
visitor I expected on the morrow 
probably, and with joy and alacrity 
he promised to let me have them 
at once. but I was never fated to 
require them, as events at Fyza- 
bad, as elsewhere in Bengal, fol- 
lowed each other fast and furiously. 

I was now within sixty English 
miles of Lucknow, where my bat- 
talion of the brigade was in garri- 
son, and where—after achieving 
the freedom of Henriette Guise— 
I resolved to make every effort to 
rejoin. 

Jones told me of some of those 
incidents which I have related in 
their places to preserve the coher- 
ence of my narrative: the retreat 
from the cantonments to the fort 
of Allahabad ; who had perished 
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and who got shelter there ; the ter- 
rible fate of Stapleton; and the de- 
parture to Lucknow of my faithless 
‘ Fairy’ and her husband, escorted 
by a party of Europeans under Jack 
Dormer. 

* By Jove, you have had an ad- 
venturous time of it!’ he added, 
as we breakfasted together in the 
mess bungalow of the 22nd N.I.— 
coffee, broiled chicken, and a tasty 
mess called mango-fool, composed 
of milk, sugar, and green mangoes, 
seemed as if food for the gods after 
all I had undergone. ‘ Poor Miss 
Guise,’ he continued, reverting to 
the sufferings of Henriette, ‘ she al- 
ways seemed to me the belle-idéale 
of a thoroughbred English girl. 
With all my heart, I would to God 
we had her safe behind our bat- 
teries! I hope that fakir fellow 
will keep his appointment.’ 

* My perplexity and anxiety will 
be terrible if he fails me,’ said I, 
rather appalled by the chance. 

‘ As for the thousand rupees—’ 

* How can I ever thank you for 
them, Jones ?” 

‘ By not talking aboutthem. We 
should have raised ten times that 
sum to save any European woman 
from the hands of wretches such 
as these rebels. I used to admire 
the girl immensely at Calcutta ; 
have been at more than one éurra- 
khanna (grand dinner) in her fa- 
ther’s swell place at Chowringhee. 
But there sound our artillery trum- 
pets! What the deuce can be up? 
A row likely. Well, if these nig- 
gers, Moslem and Hindoo alike, 
are so deuced fond of their various 
paradises, we shall send a few 
of them there pretty sharply from 
the mouth of a twelve-pounder— 
a mode of extinction they don't 
fancy much.’ 

‘Yet they nearly served me so,’ 
I replied with a species of shudder, 
remembering the views of the vil- 
lage mob and the cannon at the 
Ranee’s gate. 
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* Have a weed, Rudkin, and ex- 
cuse me, for now I must be off to 
my troop like a bird, old fellow.’ 

I thankfully accepted a cigar 
from his proffered case ; and then 
Jones, a tall, fair-haired, and pur- 
pose-like officer, whose naturally 
fair English complexion had been 
burned to tawny red by the Indian 
sun, took his sword and pith hel- 
met, and left me. 

His cigar proved indeed a lux- 
ury, such as I had not enjoyed 
for some time ; and now, ere it was 
half consumed, worn out with all 
I had undergone, I dropped into 
a profound slumber on a sofa in 
the mess-room, and it lasted for 
hours, unbroken by the sounds 
around me, by the voices of those 
who clattered heedlessly in and 
out, with their steel scabbards 
dangling behind them,—shouting 
for beer, soda iced, brandy-pawnee, 
and tiffin from the butler,—and by 
noises which became much more 
alarming in the cantonments with- 
out. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
IN VAIN. 


Wuite I had slept, two com- 
panies of Native Infantry had been 
told off to support Jones’s battery 
of Horse Artillery, and every pre- 
caution had been taken for defen- 
sive operations, in expectation of 
the arrival of the 17th. At ten in 
the evening an alarm was sounded 
in the lines of the 6th Oude Irregu- 
lar Infantry, and all their drums 
beat. ‘This roused me effectually, 
and buckling on the only weapon 
I possessed—the sword taken from 
the naib, Osman Ebn Aftan—I 
sallied forth into the barrack-yard. 

‘Load with grape’ I heard 
Jones cry, as his battery pre- 
pared for action, and the fuses 
were lighted and the limbers cast 
off. 
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‘ Forward !’ cried the senior sub- 
adar, or native captain, of the two 
companies ordered to support the 
guns. There was a flashing of steel 
amid the darkness as the fuses were 
reflected on the blades of bayonets, 
and the artillery guard advancing 
deliberately crossed them over the 
touch-holes of the guns, effectually 
preventing their use by the gho- 
landazees or gunners. The white 
officers, in command but nominally 
now, felt that all was over with 
them and their men. 

Colonel Lennox now came hur- 
riedly on the ground, and explain- 
ed that the alarm among the Oude 
regiment was a false and needless 
one, and ordered the two compan- 
ies to rejoin their battalion, leaving 
but one sentry over each gun. We 
then found that a general revolt of 
the whole garrison was taking place 
by a preconcerted scheme ; for in 
complete military order, led by their 
native officers—ignoring altogether 
the presence of the European—the 
15th Irregular Cavalry took posses- 
sion of the magazine, and planted 
patrol parties round the entire can- 
tonments, that none might escape 
without permission. 

Jones and I went once more+o 
where his guns were posted, but 
were not permitted to approach 
them. Sword in hand, a subadar 
named Dhuleep Sing, the prime 
leader of the mutiny, said : 

‘ Sahibs, if it is necessary to guard 
these guns, I will take care of them. 
Retire to the quarter-guard, and no 
harm shall be offered to any of you. 
We will prove true to our salt.’ 

* But what if the 17th come in? 
I asked. 

The subtle villain smiled, for 
then he knew the work of murder 
would begin without delay. 

At that moment I heard a na- 
tive captain, a Mohammedan, who 
was disposed to prove faithful, cry 
in broken English to the Oude Ir- 
regulars, 
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‘Tam you Hindoo pandies— 
you ’ave provokee dis row !’ 

On this a musket exploded ; his 
brains were blown out, by whom I 
know not, and he fell on his face 
with arms outspread. 

Themutineers now became dread- 
fully excited ; but some, who were 
not so bad asthe rest, flocked round 
us, and frankly urged us to fly, as 
they would not be answerable for 
our lives a moment after the 17th 
marched in, and they might come 
at any moment. 

‘To your ranks—fall in, men ! 
cried the commandant, making a 
last effort to preserve order. 

‘Oukha hookam mut mino? 
cried the subadar Dhuleep Sing, 
savagely shaking his sword; ‘ hu- 
mara hookam chulte !’ words which 
mean in English, ‘ Don’t attend to 
his orders—/ am in command !’ 

Finding the revolt general and 
hopeless, the handful of Europeans 
—the exact number is unknown to 
me—with their families and one or 
two native servants, hurried to the 
bank of the Gogra river, and em- 
barking as best we could in native 
boats, shoved off into the stream 
about two in the morning, with the 
intention of making our way to 
Garruckpore. 

My own peril did not in the least 
affect me; I had but one thought 
now—that of Henriette Guise 
abandoned toherfate. ‘Tooevident- 
ly now it seemed that I should 
never be able to succour her, and 
should never hear of her more. It 
was a conviction most sad and ter- 
rible to contemplate. 

I was on board the same bud- 
geree with Jones and two other 
officers ; she was leaky and heavy, 
and we made but little way with 
our four paddles, for mistrusting 
the natives, we would not accept 
the services of any. The other 
boats were lighter, better manned, 
and soon left us behind. There 
was no moon, which was fortunate 
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for us, but the sky was full of bril- 
liant stars. Ata point called Ad- 
joodea we were hailed bya patrol of 
the 15th Cavalry, who rode close to 
the water-side. ‘They ordered us 
to bring to, or we should be fired 
on; but as this announcement 
only caused us to redouble our 
efforts in silence, a couple of car- 
bines flashed redly out from the 
rivers bank; and throwing up 
his arms wildly, poor Jones, struck 
by a ball in the region of the heart, 
staggered from his seat, fell into 
the water, and was swept away 
without a groan. 

They did not fire again, and rode 
off in the opposite direction, utter- 
ing cries of derision; but in round- 
ing a sandbank we had a fresh 
peril to encounter, for we came 
suddenly upon the bivouac of the 
whole 17th regiment. 

We could see their red glaring 
watch-fires, their muskets piled in 
an orderly way in lines, by com- 
panies, glittering in the light ; we 
could see the dark groups moving 
to and fro; heard their voices, and 
saw others lying asleep upon the 
ground, for their right flank was 
almost within pistol-shot of us. We 
ceased rowing lest the sound might 
reach them; and as the boat most 
fortunately drifted close in shore, 
where it was completely conceal- 
ed by a heavy fringe of mangrove- 
bushes, we urged her along for 
some hundred yards by grasping 
these with our hands. Then muf- 
fling the oars with our handker- 
chiefs, and feeling puzzled the 
while to think how the boats ahead 
had escaped unseen, we once more 
resumed our seats, and pulled with 
all our vigour. 

I was seated in the bow ; we had 
the stream with us, and though our 
powers ofrowing were lessened now 
by the loss of poor Jones, the boat 
went through the water with greatly 
increased speed, till suddenly I felt 
a terrible shock, and in a moment 
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found myself with my two com- 
panions floundering breathlessly in 
the deep river. Our crafthad struck 
some sunken rock, snag, or other 
obstruction, and was now floating 
away from us on the current, hope- 
lessly capsised. 

Instinctively I struck out for the 
shore, which I reached in safety ; but 
not so my unfortunate companions. 
Each had but time to utter a pious 
invocation to heaven, and after ris- 
ing once or twice, they sank for 
ever. So accustomed was I then 
to danger, that this terrible catas- 
trophe affected me less at the time 
than it does when I think of the 
whole brief scene now after the 
lapse of years. 

On scrambling up the bank, my 
first reflections were that I was still 
near the camp of the 17th regiment, 
whose fires I could see ; and that 
fortunately, as I thought, I had by 
chance landed on the Lucknow 
side of the stream, which other- 
wise I must have been unable to 
cross. 

All that day and the subsequent 
night I lurked in an adjacent jun- 
gle, where I dried my saturated 
clothing as well as I could, unable 
to leave the place of concealment 
—for the dye put upon my face by 
the Shastree had now passed away 
(as the polished back of my watch, 
when improvised as a mirror, in- 
formed me)—while the 17th re- 
mained in camp and the patrols 
of the 15th Irregular Cavalry were 
still hovering about. 

At last, to my infinite relief, they 
all disappeared, having no doubt 
marched off towards Delhi, the 
great centre and focus of the re- 
volt. 

Wild grapes and gourds were 
my sole sustenance in the jun- 
gle, and I lay there filled by the 
keenest anxiety to reach Luck- 
now, and thence, at the head of a 
party, to make some effort for 
the rescue of Henriette—the poor 
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girl who trusted me, and who at 
that very time was no doubt full 
of anxiety and hope; then I would 
indulge in reverie amid the breath- 
less heat, dreaming dreams, as I 
had often done before by the side 
of a green breezy hill in the ‘ bon- 
nie north countrie,’ or while gazing 
into the red changing embers of a 
sea-coal fire at home, thinking of 
many things that might never come 
to pass, hopes that were far away 
now, and wishes that might never 
be fulfilled. 

One longing ever recurred to 
me. 

Oh, to be again with the Rifles! 
was my incessant thought and 
crave. With Dormer, Lonsdale, 
Prior, and all those fine young 
fellows, who were always as happy 
and merry as if youth was to last 
for ever. How vile, cruel, pitiful, 
and degrading seemed this skulk- 
ing existence! Oh, to be once again 
at the head of my company—those 
hardy and gallant fellows who had 
gone like a whirlwind, storming up 
the steep rocks at Alma, who had 
routed the Russians again at Inker- 
mann, and had ferreted them like 
rats out of the ovens and quarries ; 
for once again to hear the merry 
Kentish bugles ring out the orders 
to ‘extend’ and ‘advance,’ to 
‘close’ and ‘form square,’ from 
square to form line and ‘charge’ 
—to charge upon those dark and 
treacherous wretches, those de- 
stroyers of our women and infants, 
the line with levelled bayonets, our 
grand old British line, that has never 
failed in battle sinceGod created it! 

The dawn of the second morn- 
ing stole into the leafy dingles of 
my jungly retreat. The sunlight 
spread over the sky, and the waters 
of the Gogra, which ultimately join 
those of the Ganges, seemed to 
roll as white as milk between their 
dark-fringed banks of foliage. The 
masses of cloud were edged with 
gold by the yet unrisen sun, the 
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dew lay deep on every leaf and in 
glittering pendent drops on the 
feathery jungle-grass, the golden- 
coloured gourds, and the sharp 
thorns of the prickly pears; and 
the little parraquets and brilliant 
birds of paradise were chattering 
and chirping as they flew from 
branch to branch, when I crept 
forth to reconnoitre, and saw that 
the 17th regiment had really de- 
parted, and that no trace remained 
but the white ashes of the watch- 
fires. 

Stiff with cold, and nearly soaked 
with dew, the dread of fever com- 
pelled me now to set forth in search 
of another sheltering place and of 
food ; and I resolved to travel in 
the direction of Lucknow, due west 
so far as I could, while the morn- 
ing air had that delightful fresh- 
ness which, in a tropical climate, 
is SO soon evaporated by the fierce 
rays of a cloudless sun. 

‘ Whatmay happen next?’ thought 
I, while treading along the highway, 
again without money or arms, un- 
able to achieve much single-hand- 
ed, and conscious that I might 
only be marching to my doom. 

In my desperation to procure 
something to eat, I ventured near 
a very small village, where a Hindoo 
woman, commiserating my forlorn 
aspect, gave me a draught of milk 
and some bread unquestioned, and 
directed me as to the road for 
Lucknow ; but I had not proceed- 
ed three miles when two Moham- 
medan horsemen, ferocious-like 
fellows, armed to the teeth, over- 
took me from the rear. One, with 
a long pistol cocked in his right 
hand, commanded me imperiously 
to follow him to the camp of the 
6th Oude Irregulars. 

‘Why? I demanded. 

‘ Dare you question me, accursed 
dog?” he cried. 

‘I do—why ?” 

* Because your head is worth a 
hundred rupees,’ he replied ; ‘ but 
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you shall carry it to the camp on 
your own shoulders.’ 

‘Fire, rascal, if you will ; but fol- 
low you I shall not,’ said I, be- 
coming blind with fury to find 
myself bullied thus by a vile muti- 
neer. 

He instantly levelled the pistol 
at my head; but his companion, by 
a circular twirl of his sword, struck 
up the weapon, which exploded in 
the air, saying as he did so: 

‘ Kill all, I say ; but these infidels 
are too easily killed. Allah and 
the Prophet have not given them 
much life certainly ; but let us take 
this one to the camp and make 
sport with him, as we have done 
with some of the rest.’ 

This ‘sport’ I knew could mean 
but lingering torture before death, 
and I began to conceive the idea 
of anticipating the latter by rush- 
ing at the speaker’s throat and at- 
tempting to drag him off his horse. 

‘So be it,’ replied his comrade 
with a malicious grin; ‘there is 
one great devil in this world and 
many little devils; but the worst 
devil of all is a white-faced Ferin- 
ghee in a red coat and pith hel- 
met.’ 

Pulling a piece of rope from 
one of his holsters, he suddenly 
and very adroitly looped it round 
my arm, and making me fast to 
his saddle-bow, proceeded to drag 
me along the road in the direction 
of Fyzabad. 

‘When your head is off you will 
be saved the trouble of shaving,’ 
said he, laughing, with reference 
to my grisly beard of many days’ 
growth. ‘I am a barber, but have 
now relinquished the razor for the 
tulwar.’ 

‘A barber—thou! exclaimed his 
comrade rather contemptuously. 

‘Yes, and have had under my 
hands and special care the sacred 
beard of Hafiz, the Rajah of Chut- 
neypore-—his pride and the terror 
of all unbelievers.’ 
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‘Bosh !’ said the other; ‘he has 
a white female slave, who pulls it, 
they say, whenever he displeases 
her.’ 

‘True, perhaps ; but then she is 
such a privileged gholaum, as the 
Holy Prophet calls a slave of the 
right hand. Whom have we here?’ 
he exclaimed, as, at a sudden turn 
of the road, a party of twenty horse, 
riding by threes, clad in light-blue 
uniforms with scarlet turbans, armed 
with tasselled lances and having 
round gilt bucklers slung on their 
backs, came abruptly upon us at a 
trot, and on seeing me halted and 
surrounded us. 

‘Raj troops! cried the other 
fellow, meaning that they were sol- 
diers in the service of some native 
prince. 

I concluded that it was all over 
with me now, believing that some 
man among them, who was in the 
mood for it, might pistol or cut me 
down. 

‘Surrender this prisoner,’ said 
the rissaldar, a handsome young 
man, with aquiline features and a 
thick well-curved moustache. 

‘To whom?’ demanded my cap- 
tor fiercely. 

‘The Rajah of Chutneypore; we 
have orders to glean up all Euro- 
peans.’ 

I was immediately released, and 
the two horsemen galloped off in 
the direction of the village, swear- 
ing by the beard of the Prophet 
they were sorry that they had not 
shot me at once. 

I now found that I had simply 
changed masters ; and in total doubt 
of whut was to follow, was marched 
under this formidable escort—all 
of whom were silent, taciturn, and 
would afford me no information— 
away by a crossroad among the 
higher ground. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
IN THE CASTLE OF THE RAJAH. 


THE rissaldar had said that the 
orders of the Rajah were to glean 
up all Europeans ; hence, from the 
conduct of his son, I could not 
doubt but that his highness of Chut- 
neypore wished to do a little pri- 
vate homicide on his own account; 
and with this pleasant conviction, 
together with another that escape 
was hopeless, I marched silently 
and doggedly onward, surrounded 
by my escort, who went at a quick 
pace. 

At last there rose before us a 
town with a few mosques and mi- 
narets, surrounded by a wall, and 
over it on a hill a palatial fortress 
of Moorish aspect, which I knew 
from engravings I had seen to be 
the city and palace of Chutney- 
pore or Chuttneepoor, for the name 
is spelt in both ways. 

The fort on its volcanic rocky 
hill overlooked a vast extent of 
luxuriantly-foliaged and finely-cul- 
tivated country, rising above the 
dead level of the plain like a ship 
above the sea, to the height of five 
hundred feet. On passing through 
the narrow and tortuous streets, 
where, but for my Raj escort, the 
scowling Mohammedan population 
would soon have made ‘kabobs’ 
of me, and by some tanks in which 
alligators, brought when young 
from the Ganges or the Goomtee, 
were floating amid the flowers, 
ooze, and lotus-leaves, we began 
to ascend by a winding way the 
hill on which the stately dwelling 
of the Rajah stood. 

En route we also passed the 
looted and defaced mansion of her 
Majesty’s late Resident, whose skull 
was then hanging in a bhoosa bag 
at the Kotwallee, to which he had 
been dragged through the streets 
and there slain by Abdul Khan, 
the eldest son of Hafiz. 

1 knew that the latter prince 
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was very fond of sport—of fishing 
and pig-shooting—and that he so 
loved to combine the pleasures of 
the chase with those of the zenana 
that he had a balcony built outside 
the wall of that important part of 
his mansion overlooking a jungly 
thicket, and there he spent a great 
portion of every day with hishookah 
and coffee, his favourite wives 
about him, and a few loaded rifles 
and juzails, to have a quiet shot 
at any passing pig or other game ; 
and as we proceeded upward we 
heard a shot or two in the air from 
the balcony in question, thus indi- 
cating that he was there. 

We were soon within the walls 
of the guarded fortress. As we 
passed the embattled gate, over 
which two long iron 24-pounders 
frowned, I gave a last backward 
glance upon the green landscape 
below, and wondered if ever I should 
be permitted to look on Nature’s 
fair face again. 

The castle was square and lofty, 
with a round tower at each corner, 
and loopholed battlements termi- 
nated the lofty wall, on which the 
green banner of the Prophet was 
flying, for the Rajah and all his 
people were Moslems. The co- 
lour of the edifice was—I write in 
the past tense, as Colin Campbell's 
Highlanders blew the whole place 
to atoms after Lucknow—a muddy 
gray, somewhat like the tint of our 
coats after trench work in the Cri- 
mea, as mud or clay baked hard 
in the hot sunshine was a great 
element in its construction. 

Within this fortress were the 
white walls and terraced roofs of 
a mansion nicely plastered with 
chunam, while certain windows of 
the round towers at the angles, as 
they opened inward, indicated that 
they were occupied as a portion of 
the general dwelling, with which 
they were connected by galleries, 
and were, as I afterwards found, 
occupied by soldiers, servants, and 
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gholaums. On the inner side of 
the banquette were cannon mount- 
ed all round on new carriages, 
with piles of new shot between 
them. Others stood loaded night 
and day before the gates, all serv- 
ing to indicate that his highness 
the Rajah was prepared for any mis- 
chief or emergency. 

The vast number of attendants 
hovering about in this large and 
stately place ; the double relays 
of palkee or palanquin wallahs 
stretched lazily under the veran- 
dahs ; the grooms with long chow- 
ries fanning pink-tailed white 
horses; the men leading hunting 
cheetahs about; the soldiers that 
lounged and loitered in all quar- 
ters, smoking bhang or cleaning 
their arms; the tailors and other 
craftsmen at work in odd corners ; 
the kitmutgars and other Indian 
domestics, who were intent on do- 
ing nothing,—all served to show 
that we were within a princely 
dwelling, for the Rajah had an in- 
come of some hundred thousands 
per annum. 

I asked the rissaldar, after he 
had halted his party, if Abdul Khan 
was in the palace; and was told, 
without any of those injurious epi- 
thets or adjectives now applied so 
freely to us unfortunate Katfiirs, that 
he was supposed to be at Allaha- 
bad. 

I gathered a little relief from this 
answer, and reflected that I might 
long since have perished under 
merciless hands in the camp of the 
6th Oude Regiment ; andnow hoped 
to find, ere the return of his son, 
some protection at those of the 
Rajah, as some return for the free 
exercise of our garrison hospitality 
to him at ‘ the city of Allah.’ 

I begged the rissaldar to bring 
me at once before the prince his 
master, as any certainty, however 
terrible, to an impatient spirit like 
mine is preferable to a harrowing 
suspense. 
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He told me politely that it was 
impossible just then, as his high- 
ness was among the ladies in the 
zenana, and could not be disturb- 
ed; but that after evening prayer 
he would no doubt see me, and 
meantime all my wants should be 
fully attended to. 

I inquired if there were any other 
European prisoners in the fortress, 
and after a hesitation that was very 
marked he replied in the negative. 

Hope gathered more strongly in 
my heart when I found myself con- 
ducted by a kitmutgar to a com- 
fortable apartment, where other at- 
tendants came, who, with ill-con- 
cealed aversion, gave me a bath, 
‘ shaving-tackle,’ and ere long, on a 
large silver tray, that which proved 
most welcome, dinner, Indian 
though it was. 

There were some instances of 
officers and their families who had 
been saved from the first fury of 
the mutineers being protected by 
rajahs and zemindars or other 
landholders, as Rees tells us, either 
from a desire to propitiate govern- 
ment, in the event of our being 
successful, or in order to sell them 
for slaughter to the insurgent 
leaders, should they continue in 
power, and utterly crush the East 
India Company; and in the end I 
found that his highness of Chut- 
neypore—unlike the merciless fa- 
natic Abdul his heir—was exactly 
one ofthose politic hypocrites, who, 
anxious to serve two masters, had 
resolved to keep friends with both 
parties—a fortunate circumstance 
in the end for more than one. 

My room was a spacious one, 
nicely covered by a Persian carpet, 
with a pillow, or gaddu—a round 
bolster covered with rich velvet 
placed at one end as a seat. The 
walls were all arabesqued and in- 
scribed with sentences from the 
Koran; and after my dinner 
which consisted of various kinds 
of curry and sweetmeats—was de- 
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spatched, together with a couple of 
bottles of pale ale—the plunder 
doubtless of some European house, 
most probably that of the poor 
Resident—a prepared hookah was 
brought, and I lolled on the soft 
gaddu, enjoying the unusual luxury. 

Overcome by all I had under- 
gone, I was about to drop asleep, 
when I saw several Mohammedans 
in the courtyard without, spreading 
their carpets and consulting prayer- 
compasses as to the exact direction 
of Mecca; then turning their tawny 
faces that way, they proceeded to 
their orisons very devoutly. I now 
knew that the time to see the Ra- 
jah and to learn my fate would 
soon be at hand, and rousing my- 
self, began to frame the speeches I 
resolved to make him. 

Anon I heard the clink of spurs, 
and the copper-coloured rissaldar 
came to say that ‘his highness was 
at leisure now, and would shed the 
light of his august countenance 
upon me;’ so, starting from my 
velvet bolster, I rose and followed 
him with a heart whose pulses were 
greatly quickened. 

We left our boots at the door of 
an apartment, and were ushered in. 
What was to follow this interview 
Heaven alone knew. 

My late adventures had been so 
stirring, ‘ the exfourage so strange,’ 
to quote an adventurous writer, 
‘the people’ among whom I had 
been thrown ‘so wild, the life I 
led so unique, that I used to argue 
the point with myself whether I 
was the same individual, or in my 
normal condition; whether per- 
chance I had not died in one or 
other of my near escapes, and 
been born anew into a fresh 
planet.’ 

The Rajah was seated on a divan 
of yellow silken cushions, smoking 
a magnificent hookah, to which a lit- 
tle girl, clad in spotless white mus- 
lin, attended, with its snaky coils 
of gold and scarlet silk lying on the 
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carpet round her. He was plain- 
ly attired for an Oriental of rank, as 
a single diamond ornament only 
sparkled in his turban; but there 
was an oppressive sense of magni- 
ficence and luxury in his general 
surroundings. An open arcade, 
formed of gilded horseshoe arches, 
that sprang from red-marble pil- 
lars, formed one side of the apart- 
ment, showing the flowers and 
shrubbery of a lovely garden, in the 
centre of which a brazen fountain 
spouted and sparkled ; while be- 
yond was the zenana, with all its 
windows jealously closed by cur- 
tains of scented grass-cloth. 

As usual, the hair, beard, and 
moustaches of Hafiz were carefully 
trimmed and oiled, and over his 
shoulders was a handsome shawl 
stamped with the Persian mark ; 
another was round his waist, and 
therein was placed that which I 
never saw him wear in the canton- 
ments, a kundjar, its hilt sparkling 
with precious stones. 

I have already said, when men- 
tioning his appearance at Blanche’s 
reception, that his figure was small, 
his face of course dark, and his eyes 
cunning in expression. On this oc- 
casion I regarded him earnestly, 
and could not determine whether 
he regarded me with hostility or 
friendship ; his general air was one 
of Oriental stolidity and indiffer- 
ence. 

He signed to the rissaldar to 
withdraw and wait outside, and 
from this I augured well. I bowed 
low when he took the amber mouth- 
piece from his lips, and with a little 
nod said : 

‘Sahib, you are welcome to Chut- 
neypore. The rissaldar did not 
come on these budmashes who had 
you a moment too soon. I hope 
your wants have been attended to?’ 

This was most encouraging, so I 
replied, ‘ Thanks to your highness, 
yes, in every respect.’ 

*Shabash (that is well) !’ 
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*We have not had the pleasure 
of meeting since these unhappy 
events came to pass; but I trust 
that in you I shall find a friend,’ 
I now ventured to say. 

‘You shall, sahib, so far as I can 
be one; but for how long it is im- 
possible to predict. Ihave not yet 
declared for the King of Delhi; but 
whether his troops or yours are the 
first that we shall see before our 
walls is unknown. We are all in 
the hands of Fate. Our kismet is 
written on our brows at the hour 
of our birth, and it is always there, 
although we see it not.’ 

I bowed in silence, for I knew 
precisely what all this meant. If 
the mutineers were defeated, I 
should be a free man; if they 
proved victorious, the green ban- 
ner of Timour’s descendant would 
be hoisted and short work made 
with me. 

‘IT have endured great privations 
and encountered many perils since 
the revolt at Allahabad,’ said I. 

‘ Kootch purwanni (never mind)’, 
he replied, smiling ; ‘ they are all 
over now.’ 

‘ By the heat my organs of vision 
are so relaxed, that at times all 
things before me present but a con- 
fusion of black and white.’ 

‘A little rest and rose-water of 
Gazepore will make that all right,’ 
said he, smiling. 

He now desired me to be seated 
while coffee was served. We had 
a curious disjointed conversation 
on the then state of matters in 
India, and I detected that he would 
gladly have had a thousand Euro- 
peans in his hands as hostages to 
Fortune. From this, I feared that 
I should be detained a prisoner till 
the termination of the war—a pri- 
soner in secret, within so short a 
distance of my comrades, a thought 
to me altogether intolerable—and 
already I began to meditate an 
escape. 

‘ Ah, sahib,’ said he with undis- 
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guised regret, ‘ this revolt has been 
ill managed, and ruined by the im- 
patience of the 3rd Cavalry at Mee- 
rut. Had a// the preparations gone 
secretly on for one year more, by 
the ninety-nine attributes of Allah, 
you had lost every acre of India 
in one day !’ 

I felt that there was some truth 
in this. Warming a little, he now 
referred to a well-known but ab- 
surd report, then very current in 
Central India. 

‘ Your Queen—who is she that 
she should dare propose to take 
our noble zemindars of Oude and 
the high-caste Brahmins over the 
kala-pawnee (sea), and marry them 
to the chunam-faced daughters of 
accursed unbelievers? Excuse me, 
captain sahib, but are they not so?’ 

In vain I attempted to soothe 
him by saying, in his own phraseo- 
logy, that this was ‘an invention of 
the father of lies,’ vowing by every 
stone in our mosques that it was so. 

* Your mosques—your mosques!’ 
said he disdainfully, and thus re- 
minding me by his manner that I 
was a prisoner rather than a guest; 
‘you Kaffirs build places, I know, 
wherein you worship, as you ima- 
gine; but what says the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Koran? “As 
for the unbelievers, their works are 
like a vapour in a plain, which the 
thirsty traveller thinketh to be 
water, until when he cometh there- 
to and findeth it to be nothing.”’ 

All this was a little tiresome to 
a man whose life was hanging in 
the balance; but I was compelled 
to temporise, and thought with dis- 
dain how often at the mess of our 
battalion his highness, who quot- 
ed the Koran like a Dervish or 
Moolah, had broken the laws of 
the Prophet by being bundled off 
in his palanquin with a good ‘ skin- 
ful’ of sparkling hock and moselle. 
Remembering those times, I said 
to this politic Rajah : 

‘I trust that your highness, as a 
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faithful subject of her Majesty, will 
kindly send me under military es- 
cort to Lucknow, the nearest of 
our posts, if possible.’ 

‘There is likely to be plenty of 
rough work ere long at Lucknow,’ 
he replied, knitting his brows at 
the word ‘ subject,’ which at that 
moment was an unfortunate phrase ; 
but while his eyes flashed, the real 
desire of his heart was betrayed. 

‘ Feringhee, you area fool! That 
which has been predicted by the 
Prophet must come to pass—the 
destruction of all unbelievers. It 
is at hand, and I believe your raj 
is over.’ 

‘ Not exactly yet, Rajah.’ 

*‘ How—why ?” 

‘Because that which is foretold 
is never rightly known until it Aas 
come to pass, and we are not ruin- 
ed yet. Remember what Hyder 
Ali said after his rout at Cudde- 
lore: “The defeat of many will 
not destroy these accursed Fering- 
hees. I may ruin their resources 
by land; but I cannot dry up the 
sea !”’ 

‘Wah, wah—true; but we must 
not quarrel,’ said he suddenly, as 
if somewhat impressed by the truth 
of Hyder’s remark ; ‘I am going to 
shoot to-morrow—will the sahib 
accompany me?” 

‘To the fields? I asked with 
mistaken eagerness, as the hope of 
escape dawned on me. 

‘No,’ said he with a malicious 
smile, as if he divined what was 
passing in my thoughts ; ‘no, that 
is too much trouble in this hot sea- 
son. I shall send syces to beat 
the woods, and we shall try our 
skill from the castle wall.’ 

‘I have always heard that your 
highness was a splendid shot,’ said 
I, and the remark was not flattery 
but truth. 

‘To-morrow I mean to use an 
English gun, and you shall see 
what you shall see,’ he replied 
proudly and confident in his skill. 
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‘And you will use the greased 
cartridges?’ asked I with a little 
malice in my turn. 

‘The Prophet forbid, though I 
have some casks of them.’ 

* How then ?” 

*You shall load it for me.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said I. 

He then made a sign that our 
interview was over, and trusting 
that something would ‘turn up,’ I 
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retired with a low bow, and, weary 
and worn, threw myself on the 
charpoy provided for me. 

So passed my first night in the 
castle of Chutneypore. 

But our shooting resulted in 
events which, though they came 
about very simply, were neverthe- 
less so strange, that the following 
part of my story almost resembles 
the coincidences of a novel. 


OH, TELL ME, MOTHER, DO I DREAM? 


—@—— 


On, tell me, mother, do I dream each night, 
When ’bout my bed I see dark forms that keep 
Their features hid from me, as if the sight 
Of their sad faces might make me, too, weep ? 
For all those shadows weep for me, and when 
I move or sigh all tremble as with fears ; 
And sometimes they bend over me, and then 
Upon my cheeks I feel their falling tears. 
Gently, gently! make no sound ; 
Where she sleeps is hallowed ground ; 
While we watch and hope and pray, 
Night is fading into day. 


Oh, tell me, mother, have I really dreamed ? 
I saw just now, here, gathered round my bed, 
A group of spirits, from whose faces beamed 
A glory that fell all about my head ; 
They spoke a language sweet and strange, but yet 
Their meaning I could fully understand,— 
’Twas of their life, apart from sorrow set, 
And they invited me to join their band. 
Gently, gently toll the bell! 
Let it not of sadness tell ; 
She has fall’n asleep, to rise 
Bright and happy in the skies. 
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THE capital city of a great empire 
draws to itself, as a central focus 
of life, power, and intelligence, 
all that the country has to give of 
wealth, learning, and industry ; and 
in it are to be found their choicest, 
noblest, and best fruits. Here 
civilisation is cultivated to the high- 
est pitch of refinement; here the 
arts flourish, science is pursued 
and rewarded under the happiest 
auspices ; and religion under what- 
ever form rears her mightiest and 
grandest temples. Hither come 
the wisest, keenest intellects of 
the age ; the foremost men ; those 
of strongest will, of truest genius, 
of indomitable perseverance, and 
creative power. Hither, too, by 
the same inevitable law, are drawn 
the seeds of evil as well as of good; 
the master spirits of darkness as 
well as of light; side by side, the 
tares in the midst of the wheat ; 
to take part in the great battle of 
life, and make up the great pro- 
blem of human existence; the 
blended mystery of wealth, poverty, 
ignorance, wisdom ; vice and virtue, 
peace and strife; industry and 
sloth, restless ambition and lowly 
content; affluence and squalor, 
happiness and woe, such as mark- 
ed Rome and Babylon of old, and 
still mark the metropolis of the 
world. 

The religious life and thought 
of the great city, therefore, are 
more or less types of the country 
at large. Whether for good or for 
evil, human action here culminates ; 
and here we naturally find what is 
wisest and best with what is mean- 
est, darkest, and worst. Here, 
therefore, Religion strikes her deep- 


est root; here she encounters her 
boldest and most accomplished 
foes, and here finds warmest friends 
and most willing disciples. Here 
shine freedom, purity, truth, and 
charity; and in their very midst 
spring up error, bigotry, and false- 
hood ; all that makes human nature 
seem cruel, detestable, and impious, 
and all that proves it to be im- 
mortal and divine. 

The line which divides good from 
evil, as light from darkness, is still 
as shadowy as of old, and the 
boundaries of faith and unbelief 
are as hard as ever to define with 
logical accuracy ; and when dealing 
with the infinite phases of opinion, 
belief, and practice, in so vast a 
city as London, the difficulty in- 
creases tenfold. But the subject 
now comes before us at a time of 
unusual interest, of fierce antago- 
nism and eager thought, daring 
speculation and wide-spread know- 
ledge ; andis onthataccount doubly 
attractive. We propose, therefore, 
to glance at religious life in London; 
to sketch a few of its more salient 
features ; to form some estimate of 
their meaning and worth; and to 
hint at some remedy for the evil 
that attends them. 

The vagueness of the line be- 
tween faith and unbelief is in a 
measure inevitable. For, however 
enthusiastic, the edges of men’s be- 
lief rarely crystallise into firm and 
distinct shape. The disciples of 
every new form of faith demand 
the utmost freedom in all directions; 
and the liberty which all claim in 
the pursuit and as the reward of 
truth is ever apt to become license. 
‘There is, too, a humour in men,’ 
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says Burnett, ‘ to add to all things; 
all creeds, rites, and claims of the 
Church, therefore, have a tendency 
to increase by constant though in- 
sensible additions. The Baptist of 
fifty years ago would find it difficult 
to adopt the words and practice of 
his brethren of to-day ; just as even 
the High Churchman of the date 
of the Gorham controversy would 
shrink from some of the tenets 
and doctrines of the now advanced 
Ritualist. Many now refuse to be 
bound by that which binds others, 
and insist on the right of each man 
to put his own interpretation on the 
terms and definitions of his own 
communion. Time was when the 
three great divisions of High, Low, 
and Broad Church were deemed 
sufficient to indicate the various 
sections of the Church ; but this is 
no longer true, and guot homines 
tot sententia hardly exaggerates the 
infinite varieties of opinion and 
practice held by leaders of religious 
thought in ‘the Church of England 
as by law established ;’ though the 
booksnamed in the footnote* prove 
such wordsas ‘law’ and ‘established’ 
to be scarcely applicable. They 
disclose a chaos of restless thought, 
of discordant belief and practice, 
an impatience of control, and a 
scorn of authority, for which we 
were utterly unprepared. The ser- 
vices of the Church, nominally re- 
ligious—as they are here drawn— 
‘partake largely of the character of 
entertainments, musical, zsthetic, 
sensational, or intellectual.’ We 
hear of crowds rushing about, or 
waiting, to secure good places at 
these imposing displays ; as traitors 
to ridicule, or enthusiastic disciples 
to welcome, the flowery periods or 
tragic thunderings ofsome favourite 
orator, who for the most part seems 
to do and to teach just what 


seems good in his own eyes. A - 


* Orthodox London, Unorthodox London, 
and Heterodox London. By the Rev. C. 
Maurice Davies, D.D. 
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Ritualist, as well as a Low Church- 
man, seems to believe in bishops 
in the abstract ; but neither receives 
the episcopal voice unless it hap- 
pens to accord with his own views ; 
while both—the one by omission, 
the other by addition to the for- 
mularies and doctrines of their 
common Church—are not slow to 
set their chief pastor at defiance. 
Some, no doubt, are still content 
to abide by the old watchwords, 
and accept the limits adopted by 
their own party, whether of creed, 
cultus, or obedience ; and so, with 
more or less heart, theyrange them- 
selves under the various banners 
of Ritualists, the Free Church, 
Evangelicals, or Broad Churchmen. 
But even then their position is one 
of restless uncertain acquiescence, 
and they hardly know where the 
next wave of progress may bear 
them. ‘The leaders of such flocks 
have a hard time of it, while en- 
deavouring at one and the same 
time to keep to the ancient land- 
marks, and yet to permit such an 
amount of new growth as belongs 
to true vitality. The churches in 
the metropolis and suburbs are in 
round numbers now about eight 
hundred, and the forms of service 
differ no less widely in outward 
form than in inner life and meaning; 
from the barest, hardest, driest form 
of Protestant Puritanism to the 
most elaborate, ornate, and cultured 
ideal of zesthetic Romanism. We 
have services in which music holds 
a chief and high place; in which 
it appears anywhere, everywhere ; 
or in which it appears nowhere, 
and is counted as nothing; where 
the preacher is clad in raiment of 
snowy white or of sable black ; 
without a stole, or with one em- 
broidered with crosses of gold, or 
crimson, or red, or green; with 
bands like a barrister’s, or with 
none ; where the solitary clerk or 
beadle alone repeats the responses 
and the Lord’s prayer, or they are 
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echoed by a thousand voices; 
where the prayers, the Gospel, and 
even the Lord’s prayer, are actually 
sung, or where they are badly read ; 
where the services of the Prayer- 
book are cut to pieces, arranged, 
rearranged, shortened, or length- 
ened, apparently, at the mere whim 
of the minister. We have services 
in which banners and incense, pro- 
cessions, flowers, and vestments, 
are essential; others in which they 
are regarded as the accursed thing ; 
sermons with a text, or without 
one, on almost all possible topics, 
including, ‘The Drama,’ ‘ Nine- 
teenth-century Devils,’ and ‘ The- 
ology in Shelley.” And all these 
variations and varieties, and others 
to be presently noted more mi- 
nutely, we are asked to accept as 
unmistakable signs of health and 
vitality in the Church; proofs of 
awakening zeal and religious in- 
quiry and conviction. And as fur- 
ther token of this new life, it is 
said that throughout the crowded 
haunts of the capital there has just 
now flashed a mission message of 
unwonted power. It has pene- 
trated, we are told, into the very 
strongholds of evil; it has touched 
hearts lapped in worldly splendour 
and surfeited with earthly cares ; 
roused into living reality the spirits 
of men long sunk in hopeless 
apathy, or degraded by a life of 
selfishness and sin; and snatched 
from ruin thousands lost in worse 
than pagan ignorance and despair. 
It has opened the prison door to 
countless slaves, and shown them 
the way of freedom and of light. 
But, however eloquent, earnest, or 
weighty may have been the words 
or works of any individual men in 
this sudden burst of new life, Eng- 
land and the English Church have 
still before them a course wider 
than any individual career. There 
have been in other days, and in 
other lands besides our own, re- 
vivals of religion which, if not pro- 
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ductive of evil, were at least of only 
mixed or partial good; of zeal 
without knowledge, of light without 
true life, and faith without charity ; 
not of living eternal truths, but of 
ancient errors and dead supersti- 
tions. The very mission recently 
concluded has been welcomed and 
joined in by the various sections of 
the Church with widely differing 
degrees of approval; by some it 
has been met with apathy, by others 
with open resistance and dislike. 
Zealous and hardworking clergy- 
men of entirely different Church 
views have joined in protesting 
against it; and the secret cause of 
their common refusal to join in, or 
in any way sanction, it has been 
an avowed suspicion of its Romish 
character, and a dread of the doc- 
trine of auricular confession and 
priestly influence as its motive 
power. Further than this, as to 
the manner in which the whole 
movement has been conducted — 
its failure, success, or fruits—it is 
beyond our present aim to enter. 
We have spoken of the different 
modes of public worship in the 
Church as infinitely various ; but it 
is only by actual examples culled 
from our own experience, or from 
the books before us, that our readers 
will perceive how deep and dan- 
gerous these variations have be- 
come. Anything like unity of wor- 
ship seems to be rapidly dying out, 
and even the idea of a Book of 
Common Prayer gradually becom- 
ing a thing of the past. It has 
been much the fashion of late to 
boast ofthe elasticity of the Church; 
but that characteristic is of doubt- 
ful value when it embraces not 
mere diversity of outer form, but 
wide, strange, opposing varieties of 
belief, and infinite shades and com- 
plexities of doctrine. The sects 
are said to have each one its own 
special feature of interest and col- 
our, while the Church has been 
regarded as simply colourless and 
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uninteresting ; just as a recent ora- 
tor, in accounting for want of co- 
herence in the Liberal party, laid 
it down that Conservatism was 
stagnation ; there being, he said, 
only one way of standing still, while 
there were infinitely varying me- 
thods of ‘moving on.’ This spirit 
of progress, it would seem, has ac- 
tually pierced the solid walls of the 
Church as well as the shifting 
barriers of Dissent. Hence has 
arisen a cry from without that the 
divergencies are too many and the 
differences of parties too internecine 
to admit any unity of the entire 
body. When one speaks of the 
Church of England, outsiders deri- 
sively ask : ‘Which Church of Eng- 
land?’ Nor is the question an idle 
one, or without grave importance ; 
as actual examples of public wor- 
ship now going on, on any given 
Sunday, shall prove beyond all 
doubt. 

Our first shall be a sketch of an 
advanced Broad Church. The 
building reminds one of an old 
Roman basilica christianised under 
difficulties. Of chancel there is no 
sign ; but the east end is oak-stalled, 
and floored with coloured tiles, 
while the communion - table is 
richly draped, and on the super- 
altar appear a jewelled gilt cross, 
vases, and red tapers; above which 
shines a ruddy window of Munich 
glass. There is a surpliced choir, 
and the bearded priest intones the 
prayers; then follows a pause, dur- 
ing which a bell is rung and the 
organist plays a movement from 
one of Weber's sonatas. Then 
the church rapidly fills, and, the 
Communion Service having been 
finished, the preacher, in his aca- 
demic gown—giving out no text 
—takes for his subject the wreck 
of the Northfleet, and plunges 
at once iz medias res. Having 
expressed his wonder why people 
thought so much of going to 
church, where prayers were often 
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formal, and sermons had no bear- 
ing on every-day life, he passed on 
to the awful calamity before them. 
What do people, he said, think 
when they read of it? They 
might say, ‘There, I told you so. 
There is no God who cares for 
man. He sees people smashed in 
railway trains, He lets great specu- 
lations fail, and ruin good and bad 
alike. He sees unmoved—“ from 
His cold hard sky”—the great 
ship go down in the hungry sea.’ 
It zs hard at times to realise a God 
of Love! But religious people 
(not Broad Churchmen, of course) 
find no difficulty here or anywhere. 
They have a cut-and-dried theo- 
logy to account for it all. They 
take a Bible and quote a text ; and 
then feel comforted. God, they 
say, is different from man. In 
man, these things would be cruel, 
but they are the essence of love in 
God. Do you, says the preacher, 
have nothing to do with expla- 
nations of this kind. If good- 
ness and love mean one thing on 
earth and another in heaven, then 
leave off talking about them alto- 
gether. The language of heaven 
and that of earth do zof conflict. 
If they do, have done with theolo- 
gy, and confess that we know no- 
thing ; but don’t, in God’s name, 
let us cheat ourselves with words. 
God is a God of Love. There 
may be difficulties in the way of 
realising this, simply because we 
have not all the facts before us. 
For example, fire burns wood ; 
but I bring wood to the fire, and 
it is not burnt. The wood was 
wet, and I didn’t knowit. Hence 
the mystery. So with God’s deal- 
ings ; we know only in part. God 
is our Father, though we cannot 
see the wisdom or goodness of 
severity. Many things seem piti- 
less on God's part, which from a 
higher standpoint may be consist- 
ent with love. The sufferings in 
that ship were far less than in any 
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one London street in a single 
night. Let reason, then, check 
imagination. 

Whatis Death? Christians shiver 
at it; though heathens counted it 
a good angel to free man from 
pain. Why does the Christian 
fear it? Because he has had 
preached to him a Gospel of 
damnation; a God who, after 
threescore years and ten, plunges 
people into an imaginary heaven 
or hell, for both of which they are 
equally unfitted. So that, accord- 
ing to dogmatic theology, a great 
many people are going into the 
fires of an all-merciful God; and 
if we escape, it will be by the skin 
of our teeth. We are quite pre- 
pared to find the same preacher’s 
words elsewhere, as follows: ‘Sup- 
posing the Athanasian Creed 
damns the greater part of the hu- 
man race—why,so much the worse 
for the Athanasian Creed. /¢ can- 
not do the world any harm. ‘The 
laity have seen /a¢ all along, and 
have said so. No one knows who 
wrote the creed, or what its pre- 
cise ecclesiastical authority is, or 
what it means. But if its asser- 
tions are as monstrous as they 
seem, give it up, and say that if 
the Athanasian Creed has damned 
the world, Christ has redeemed 
the world, and there is an end of it.’ 

So much, then, for the authority 
of the Church in matters of belief; 
so much for creeds ; and so much 
for the value of the Bible as a 
source of comfort, light, and truth 
—in the eyes of a Broad Church- 
man. Lectures on Theology in Shel- 
ley and in Byron, by another teach- 
er of the same school, come natu- 
rally enough after such an intro- 
duction; though, as Dr. Davies 
says, ‘to get theology out of either 
Byron or Cain seems a hopeless 
task ; but to get it out of the two 
together— Cain represented by 
Byron—is about as strange an 
idea as the extraction of poetry 
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out of Coke upon Lyttelton, or 
Stephens’s edition of Blackstone.’ 
The lecturer on Byron, prefac- 
ing his remarks with a collect, but 
no text, went direct to his subject, 
with great vigour, though we can 
but give a few of his leading 
thoughts. One’s interest in Byron 
is over-ridden by his selfish per- 
sonality, that the Calvinistic fatal- 
ism in which he had been brought 
up encouraged, and hence sprang 
a type of character in Cain of Fate. 
‘I thank thee that I am not as 
other men, believers.’ Byron be- 
lieved in original guilt, which 
Shelley denied, and thus was near- 
er to Christianity. Cain felt all 
the problems which now beset 
man: Whatisevil? Why is there 
death? Why has God made us 
so cruelly? all being the direct 
fruits of Calvinism and of belief 
in original sin. No wonder that 
men rush into infidelity and athe- 
ism, and when the power of lov- 
ing God is taken away, are com- 
pelled to AateHim. The soul be- 
comes devilish because God is 
represented as a devil; and so man 
is driven to the intellectual. If 
man cannot love he must svow ; 
and at last, faith, hope, and love 
being gone for Cain, he finds in 
Abel the representative of apa- 
thetic piety; the deed of murder is 
soon done, and he knows what 
death is. ‘Look on that deed,’ 
says the preacher, ‘you who are 
teaching doctrines that take all 
goodness out of God, and ask 
yourselves what you are doing.’ 
Turn now to another preacher 
of the same Church, bound by the 
very same vows, having subscribed 
to the very same Articles of Belief 
—not half a mile away, in the 
heart of a dense population—and 
see how he will receive these very 
same Broad Church doctrines. 
His church is lofty, dark, and 
gloomy, and his theology ofa like 
cast. Not a particle of colour 
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decks wall or window; and the 
east end is hidden bya huge three- 
decker, for clerk, minister, and 
preacher. A vast and sonorous 
organ is badly played for the guid- 
ance of a dozen girls in white caps 
and aprons, whom scarcely a voice 
from among the congregation joins. 
The responses are made entirely 
by the clerk, an official in faded 
yellow, who now and then issues 
from his desk to use his cane 
among a group of boys in the free 
seats, bent on anything but what 
he deems decorous behaviour. 
The church will accommodate 
some 1500 people; it now contains 
about 100, chiefly women of the 
middleclass. Thesermon, lengthy 
and illogical, is richly stored with 
texts of one special cast, sternly 
thunders against the perils of Ro- 
manism and Ritualism, and insists 
on the vital necessity of personal 
election, belief in the eternity of 
future punishment, the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures for guidance and 
instruction, as the one fountain of 
all hope and truth in life and in 
death, the only safeguard against 
the sophistries of Freethinkers, 
the scepticism of Broad Church- 
men, and the idolatry of Pusey- 
ites. 

In a word, it resolutely enforces, 
as indispensable to salvation, the 
very doctrines which the eloquent 
exponents of Byron’s Cain have 
elsewhere denounced as impious 
and revolting. Yet all three teach- 
ers alike are duly qualified ministers 
of the same communion—possibly 
ordained by the same bishop; hav- 
ing solemnly subscribed to the same 
Creeds, the same forms of doctrine, 
belief, and usage, and vowed obe- 
dience to the laws and canons of 
the same body, and to the voice of 
the same chief pastor. They, in 
fact, alike claim to be orthodox 
ministers of the Church, using only 
that liberty of opinion and ut- 
terance which they say is legally 
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theirs. Strange and ‘rreconcilable 
as such claims appear, we have yet 
to add to them, from within the 
same fold, other elements not a 
whit less discordant and contradic- 
tory. We enter a large gothic 
church, of which neither outside 
nor inside bears the slightest re- 
semblance to a temple of what once 
was the ‘strictest sect,’ but now 
presents the latest phase of Evan- 
gelicalism. The gorgeous altar, 
glaring Minton tiles, an east win- 
dow with grotesque figures and 
Dolly Varden costumes, are all that 
the Ritualist could desire. Open 
pews, a low reading-desk and pul- 
pit, a lectern and coloured corona, 
were never ‘so seen in Islington.’ 
A vast congregation, chiefly of wo- 
men of the upper class, are ushered 
into their seats by bearded attend- 
ants in white ties. A long file of 
men and boys, unsurpliced, form 
the choir, and the service is musical 
throughout; the Apostles’ creed 
being sung only by the choir, of 
whom three on one side turn to the 
east, the other four remaining é7 
statu quo, with a rigid look on their 
faces as though they would rather 
die than yield, though a larger frac- 
tion bowed at the sacred name. 
Hence was to be gauged the theo- 
logical temperature of St. Joseph’s, 
Evangelical in point of doctrine, but 
a little high in ritual. In the ser- 
mon which followed there was 
great copia verborum, much repeti- 
tion, but no very logical arrange- 
ment. Thus ran its main drift: 
The old and new creation belonged 
to the new order of things. The 
Mosaic account had been the sub- 
ject of keen controversy, some 
deeming the Bible not a book for 
the masses, or ofscientific accuracy ; 
others, that the account of creation 
was simply allegorical. Be this 
as it might, the spiritual parallel 
was at hand. Before regeneration 
the soul was without form and void, 
and the peerless form of its Maker 
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being lost, destitute of its pristine 
beauty, its crown was in the dust, 
it was void as a house without fur- 
niture, the body a cage of unclean 
birds, a haunt of satyrs and dra- 
gons. But whatever the words ‘In 
the beginning’ might seem, they 
clearly exposed the fallacies of 
Atheism, Polytheism, Pantheism, 
and Fatalism; as the preacher pro- 
ceeded to show with much flowery 
language. ‘ Deny that,’ he adds, 
becoming suddenly colloquial, ‘and 
you throwthe gospel into confusion, 
like touching the law of gravitation 
in the world; deny the plan of re- 
demption, and you snap the ada- 
mantine chain that binds my soul 
to God.’ 

No extreme doctrines, it will be 
observed, of any kind mark this 
phase of Evangelicalism; not a 
tinge of Ritualistic theory, nothing 
harsh, dogmatic, or unpleasant ; 
nothing to give offence; but all 
rather tending to broad, smooth, 
general platitudes; concluding, 
however, with a few sharp words 
as to a collection for the choir, ‘as 
authoritative as a papal bull, as 
brusqueasan edict from Abernethy.’ 
After which, the organist plays out 
the congregation ‘to a jaunty air 
that would have made an old dis- 
ciple of Islington or Clapham shi- 
ver in his shoes.’ Dr. Davies cha- 
racterises this service as a very ex- 
ceptional, yet possibly transitional, 
form of Evangelicalism, heralding 
a mighty change. Is its tendency, 
he asks, towards a fusion of thought 
and practice in the English Church, 
and the elimination of those rigid 
bodies and original minds that re- 
fuse to adapt themselves to im- 
pending change? He finds an 
unexpected consensus of practice, 
if not of precept, in three bodies 
thought to be diametrically op- 
posed — the advanced Broad 
Church, the transitional Evangelic, 
and the democratic Ritualist. 

But, in our judgment, no such 
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consensus exists. Points of agree- 
ment there may be, as to the outer 
surface of things and truths; but 
no possible element of unity of be- 
lief and teaching. Each party oc- 
cupies a domain of its own, whether 
wide or narrow; each has its own 
radius and colour. But the circles 
are not concentric ; they intersect 
each other, and therefore can have 
no common centre. 

Such a service as the one just 
described seems like a palpable at- 
tempt at a compromise, which, af- 
ter the fashion of most compromises 
in matters of religion, must fail and 
die out of sheer weakness. It is 
an attempt to combine things which 
are no more capable of fusion than 
oil and water. Ritualism and Evan- 
gelicalism, however skilfully mani- 
pulated, will never blend, for the 
obvious and insurmountable reason 
that they are in essence radically 
opposed. The latter upholds the 
Bible and the Bible only as the 
source and expositor of all truth ; 
insisting on the right of private 
judgment, and substituting conver- 
sion for baptismal regeneration ; it 
regards the Lord’s Supper as a mere 
commemorative rite, and the voice 
of the Church as speaking only in 
the Thirty-nine Articles. The former 
vehemently asserts the Eucharist 
to be a real sacrifice offered up by 
the priest as often as he celebrates ; 
and the voice of the Church as in- 
terpreted by her ministers in the 
priesthood to be of infinite power 
and importance ; ignoring all right 
to private judgment ; asserting that 
in baptism men are converted and 
born anew to life, and owning no 
other way of salvation. 

Can any two such bodies as these 
ever be truly atone? Orcan their 
chance of union be promoted by 
the addition of a third element of 
Broad Church, which callsthe High 
Churchman’s creed impious and 
revolting, and the Evangelical’s a 
mixture of intolerable bigotry and 
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senseless superstition? Can any 
fusion possibly take place between 
sections so hopelessly and wide 
apart? Turn to the picture of 
what is called democratic Ritual- 
ism, and let us see if there be any 
points that indicate hope or chance 
of union on closer inspection. 

As Faith is the watchword pass- 
ing us into the domain just quitted, 
so Confession is the master-key that 
admits into the fold of St. Alto’s, 
where Father G. is advertised to 
preach at ‘High Mass.’ To begin 
with, the whole thing is Romish, 
in name, appearance, and essence, 
from first to last: the altar vested 
in white, the odour of incense, the 
service bright with colours, per- 
fume, flowers, and music ; not even 
as foreign adjuncts supervening on 
the English system, but simply what 
it is asserted the English ritual was 
and would have been ‘had the 
hapless Reformation never run riot 
into Puritanism.’ The stately pro- 
cession of singing-men and priests, 
preceded by a mighty cross borne 
aloft ; the preacher in crimson hood 
and white stole ; the celebrant with 
a huge gold cross on the back of 
his cope; and the acolytes gor- 
geous in scarlet cassocks and sur- 
plices of snowy white—what will 
all these things be to the Evangeli- 
cal but galland wormwood? And 
is the service that follows less offen- 
sive to one party or to the other? 
How will the expounder of Cain 
and of Shelley listen to the words 
of the Athanasian Creed, ‘ Which 
faith except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly’? How 
will the Evangelical regard the 
whole mise en sctne of the vast 
multitude when in the Nicene 
Creed, at the mention of the in- 
carnation, they fall prostrate amidst 
deep and passionate chords of har- 
mony, or cross themselves at ‘ the 
life of the world to come’? What 
will he say when Father G. before 
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his sermon, having published banns 
of marriage (from an altogether 
unusual place), and offered prayers 
for the sick, adds also prayers for 
the repose of the soul of one departed ? 
How will he receive even the open 
ing words, ‘As we look back at 
Christmas, over which falls the 
dark shadow of the Passion, the 
curtain is lifted,’ and we see ‘our 
sweet and blessed Lady’ carrying in 
her arms her divine Son ; the Virgin 
‘spotless as the driven snow’ bear- 
ing the everlasting God? How will 
he hear the hymn, ‘O quam glo- 
rifica,’ the choral Communion or 
Mass, a tenor solo, and a chorus 
on the words ‘Ave Maria’ only ? 
What will his feelings be when the 
great bell of the church booms out 
amid the clouds at the moment of 
consecration ? 

Thislast point the Broad Church- 
man may not be able to realise in 
its intensity ; the Evangelical will 
stigmatise it as a mere popish su- 
perstition ; but to those who pro- 
strated themselves before the high 
altar, the act of adoration is the 
great fact of the whole service. It 
is the great fact which underlies all 
the doctrine and all the ritual at 
St. Alto’s ; and though the utmost 
legal power has been brought to 
bear against the cudfus at this. fa- 
mous shrine, ‘the only two points 
in which concessions have been made 
are that no candles are lighted, no 
incense is burned during celebra- 
tion. All else is as before.’* 

* Not even the children are forgotten ; 
for, in a hymn used in another Ritualistic 


church, we find this verse in a child's hymn- 
book : 
‘I am a little Catholic, 
I love my church and school, 
I love my dear old English Church, 
1 love her faith and rule ; 
I'm not a little Protestant, 
As some would have me say ; 
I'm not a little Romanist : 
So call me what you may.’ 


What will the worshippers at St. Joseph's 
say to this?—they who scrupled to turn to 
the east during the creed, and hardly dared 
to bow at the sacred name, 
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Of the sermon itself much might 
have been preached in a conven- 
ticle; but in the ultra-ritualistic 
church of St. Alto’s (though highly 
exceptional) it becomes a type of 
the apparently incongruous person- 
age, a democratic Ritualist. How 
doctrine is there taught—by the 
whole gorgeous ceremonial — is 
known to all; how popularity is 
sought, clearly appears from one 
fact in dealing with such points as 
guilds, sisterhoods, and mothers’ 
meetings. ‘I suppose,’ says an in- 
quirer, ‘ you read to these women 
a chapter of the Bible while at 
work?’ ‘Not at all; I am at pre- 
sent reading WVicholas Nickleby, and 
have just finished Adam Bede.’ 

Wider and wider, therefore, as 
we proceed, becomes the line of 
demarcation between the most ad- 
vanced form of Evangelical worship 
and that of the Ritualist. Is it les- 
sened by a glance at early Mass, 
when in the dim dawn ofa Novem- 
ber morning, all that colour, light, 
melody, and art can do to captivate 
the crowd of eager worshippers is 
done to perfection? ‘The altar- 
cross, the vases, the candelabra, 
the low marble screen, are all 
crowned with blossoms of snowy 
white. A religieuse removes the 
altar covering, with profound obeis- 
ance as she passes and repasses ; 
the priest, in vestments of white 
silk, with low soft monotone, hur- 
ries over the Communion Service ; 
and then again follow the kneeling, 
the crossing, the deep prostrations 
at the act of consecration. In open 
defiance of the law, the celebrant 
stands in front of the altar with his 
back to the people ; and the eleva- 
tion of the host is as undisguised 
as if no judgment and no sentence 
of deprivation had ever been pro- 
nounced. 

At the close of the service, the 
bell rings out for a second celebra- 
tion, to be followed by a third; 
and perhaps again at midnight, 
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when a vast congregation will once 
more assemble, and the whole sa- 
crarium will be a blaze of light ;* 
when the full-robed choir, the cele- 
brant, the gospeller, and epistoler, 
in gorgeous vestments stiff with 
golden embroidery, will be duly 
‘posed’ round the altar, and the 
spectacle be complete. There can 
be no question as to the reality and 
attractiveness of the service, or to 
the depth of the motive which thus 
induces a vast congregation to as- 
semble at wintry dawn or at Christ- 
mas midnight; the root of the at-- 
traction and the secret of the 
reality being the doctrine of the 
real presence in the Eucharist. But 
now comes the crowning point, to 
which we call special attention : 
‘out of the whole vast congregation 
not a single person partakes of the 
Sacrament at that Christmas cele- 
bration ;’ and the reason is obvious. 
They were present at a sacrifice, 
not at a Communion ; what is there 
done is done for the people dy the 
priest, and by virtue of what he 
does, ex opere operato, they are to 
derive all the benefit. This theory 
underlies every detail of the Mass, 
and only thus does the elaborate 
ceremonial become intelligible. 
This is the key, and the only 
key, to the continual genuflections, 
changes of ‘pose,’ standings, eleva- 
tions, and prostrations ; the singing 
of the Lord’s prayer to a florid 
tune, and the Gospel to a Gre- 
gorian. The sermon, therefore, was 
a matter of slight importance, even 
on the night when the greatest 
event in the world’s history was 
being commemorated. The people 
had come ‘not to hear sermons,’ 
but to attend a gorgeous sacrifice, 
celebrated with all pomp and splen- 
dour, as the great bell of the church 
again rang through the midnight 
air at the climax of consecration. 


* It took three attendants in puce-coloured 
cassocks some time to light the candles 
only, while a fourth undertook the gas, 
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Beyond all doubt, therefore, whe- 
ther in make-believe or sober ear- 
nest, the sacrificial theory of the 
Eucharist, z.¢. the Romish doctrine 
of the Mass, is openly taught in 
this section of the English Church, 
and is as fiercely denied in others. 
How far such teaching will enervate 
and destroy all moral sense, by 
leading men to rely on something 
external to themselves, a mechani- 
cal transaction wrought on their 
behalf by a priest in lieu of per- 
sonal religion, is a far graver ques- 
tion into which we cannot now 
enter. But with that doctrine is 
inseparably connected the equally 
pernicious one of private confes- 
sion ; and what such teaching has 
done in past ages, to the utter ruin 
of national faith and national life, 
is known far and wide, nowhere 
better than in England. How far 
the present age will submit to any 
such intolerable bondage as that 
against which Englishmen _pro- 
tested three hundred years ago, 
remains to be seen. It is time for 
Churchmen to look the evil boldiy 
in the face, and to speak out 
sharply and decisively as to the 
future. 

So far, then, signs of compro- 
mise, tokens of union, there are 
none. Let us see what are to be 
found elsewhere. We enter a large 
unconsecrated building, famous for 
its week-day exhibition of pano- 
ramic views, but where a person 
calling himself Father Ignatius is 
now holding a series of mission 
services. His position is rather 
anomalous, he being only in dea- 
con’s orders, and inhibited by his 
bishop from preaching in any 
church or chapel in the diocese. 
He professes to be a monk of the 
Benedictine order, has adopted the 
habit and tonsure of one, and is 
now lecturing to crowded congre- 
gations on the influences of Christi- 
anity upon society. On the stage 
behind him is a view of St. Peter's 
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at Rome; in front are a table, two 
candles, and a crucifix. An aged 
man in a surplice deeply fringed 
with lace, wearing a doctor’s hood, 
drones through the evening ser- 
vice, and after a long impassioned 
extempore prayer to Christ as the 
Redeemer of the universe, the 
lecturer begins. He asserts that 
the position of Christianity at pre- 
sent is the most degraded of any 
known religion ; its base and truck- 
ling expediency are a disgrace to 
common honesty, even when com- 
pared to Buddhism, Hindooism, 
or Mahometanism. In Spain and 
Germany faith is dying ; infidelity 
is rampant in England. The House 
of Commons adjourns not for As- 
cension-day, but for a paltry horse- 
race. The Buddhist monk dies 
calmly in peace, contemplating 
the image of his divine master. 
(‘It would be a good thing for 
you, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
could do the same.’) Christianity 
teaches men that they are not 
sprung from the ape or the lotus- 
flower, and differs from the religion 
of our day as ‘chalk from cheese.’ 

Of the remainder of the sermon, 
delivered with great fervour and 
freedom which often wandered into 
license, it is enough to note that 
in it the preacher denounced cer- 
tain Church dignitaries as worthy 
of being placed side by side with 
Bradlaugh, declaring that the praise 
now offered to Christ in our pul- 
pits was to call Him an impostor ; 
whereas, if He were not ‘ very God of 
very God,’ He ought to have been 
hanged as the most cunning jug- 
gler that ever disgraced humanity. 
He stigmatised the Reformation 
as a curse sent by God; and hence 
the Church, rent into a thousand 
schisms, came to men not with the 
cross, but the lion and the unicorn, 
in the name of Victoria instead of 
Jesus Christ. 

Such was the tone of a discourse 
delivered by a person holding or- 
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ders in the English Church, clad 
in the garb of monkery which that 
Church repudiates, in an unlicensed 
building, admission into which 
was paid for as at the door of a 
theatre. And in this fashion, at 
some half-dozen similar places, 
are the waters of Bethesda now 
being stirred, whether by an angel 
or not; and to cure the present 
distracted state of England as re- 
gards the faith, the preacher pro- 
poses to found a Benedictine abbey 
with the proceeds of his exhibi- 
tions. Not one inch nearer, there- 
fore, are we to any, even remote, 
chance of union or fusion between 
the great schools of modern re- 
ligious thought in the Church. It 
is clearly not to be found in the 
brilliant picture which Dr. Davies 
draws of ‘Aggressive Protestant- 
ism,’ a domain of negative religion 
with its undying watchword of 
‘No peace with Rome or Roman- 
ism ; its stern puritanical lectures 
on martyrs and Reformers. It is 
not in the ‘ Golden Lecture,’ where 
thousands once crowded to hear 
the eloquence of Melville, but 
where now some thirty souls at- 
tend a prosy service and a dull 
sermon ; not in ‘ Lectures on Mo- 
ravianism’ by a learned canon; 
nor in the ‘Second Advent Con- 
ference’ at St. George’s Hall; nor 
in ‘ East-end Midnight Meetings ; 
nor at ‘Compline,’ where the priest 
‘warbles beautiful Gregorians ;’ nor 
at ‘Tenebrz,’ where the gradual 
extinction of a number of tapers 
symbolises the death of the Light 
of the World on the cross, and as 
the last dies out, ‘a noise in the 
church mimics a miniature earth- 
quake;’ nor at the ‘ Hall ofScience,’ 
known as‘ Bradlaugh’s place,’ where 
a bearded clergyman argues with 
atheistical Jews and other infidels, 
and passages from the Book of Job 
are received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and with no other result but 
that of leaving all parties alike hot, 
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angry, and unconvinced. Neither 
is it to be hoped for in the smooth 
platitudes ofthe fashionable chapel, 
coquetting with zsthetic Romanism 
on the one hand, and with Broad 
Church latitudinarianism on the 
other; nor in the ‘Special Ser- 
mons to Medical Students; nor 
in the ‘blast of trumpets and 
trombones at the solemn “ Watch 
Night” of the Moravians as the 
new year is born;’ nor in the fever- 
ish flush of the ‘Twelve Days’ Mis- 
sion ;’ nor at the ‘Orthodox Spirit 
Séance,’ where a clergyman, after 
his usual Sunday labours are con- 
cluded, presides at‘a library table, 
and, robed as a priest, ends the 
day with a strange medley of pray- 
ers, hymns, and spirit-rapping. 

It is elsewhere we must look for 
hope and for help if the golden 
bond ofunity is to be reawakened, 
restored, and kept. But apart from 
all these and other exceptional and 
aggressive services, there yet re- 
mains in the great city a vast body 
of learned devout teachers and 
eager disciples, who represent the 
Church of England in its broad 
collective strength, unswayed by 
party feeling and passion, yet 
adorned by the calm dignity of 
eloquence, beauty,and truth. These, 
as a rule, pursue the even tenor of 
their way, undismayed by the an- 
gry clamour of the freethinker, the 
bigotry of Puritanism, or the ex- 
travagant vagaries of the Ritualist; 
content still to find a path of safety, 
light, and peace in the plain teach- 
ing of the English Prayer-book 
and the grand simple truths of the 
English Bible. And the thousands 
who week by week eagerly throng 
to such services, and the multi- 
tudes who assemble under the 
dome of St. Paul’s and fill the 
vast nave of the Abbey, are un- 
answerable evidence of the living 
power of the Church of England 
over the masses of the metropolis. 
Here is to be seen her service in 
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its fullness, simplicity, and strength. 
Dormant the Church may once 
have been, but not dead; not even 
sleeping, while she thus speaks 
from al! sorts and conditions of 
men, and gives the true ideal of 
Catholic worship, where side by 
side are found the poor man and 
the peer, the lady of rank in her 
jewels and the poor seamstress in 
her threadbare Sunday best. 

It is in such worshippers and in 
such teachers as these lies the 
vital strength ofthe English Church; 
from them spring the surest hopes 
of unity and endurance, the noblest 
examples of living fruit. However 
various and contradictory else- 
where may be opinions, teaching, 
and practice, however keen the 
strife of parties—boldly advocated 
as the right of all as members of 
one comprehensive communion-- 
it is well with a Church when one 
of her chief dignitaries can speak 
with glowing words of truth and 
charity of another—opposed to 
himself in many vital points of 
opinion—whom sudden death had 
snatched away in the very height 
of his fame.* ‘On the personal 
graces and accomplishments of 
him who is lost to us there is no 
need to dwell. Of his opinions it 
is needless to say a word ; of the 
complex result of that marvellous 
mixture as of many men’s person- 
alities in one, and of their ultimate 
effects on the life and develop- 
ment of the English Church, his- 
tory must judge at leisure. In his 
wondrous career is to be found an 
enduring value beyond all ques- 
tions of opinion and party, beyond 
all analysis of motives ; ##is—the 
deepconsciousness that the Church 
and ministry of England are insti- 
tutions reaching far down into the 
vitals of our national peace and 
welfare, embracing all elements of 
our domestic, political, and social 


* Dean Stanley preaching at the Abbey 
on the death of Bishop Wilberforce, 
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life, to which his living geniality 
gave hands, wings, and feet. He 
represented as in visible shape 
the conspicuous, many-sided cha- 
racter of the English Church—that 
which every Church ought to seek 
and to cherish for itself. Admir- 
ing this in him, we claim it as the 
lasting heritage of the Church at 
large. It was reserved for his 
numerous and splendid gifts to 
crown this course with a halo of 
its own; that once kindled, is 
kindled for all time.’ 

Freely allowing this many-sided 
character of the English Church, 
and the advantages that may flow 
from its comprehensive freedom, 
it is yet to be doubted how far 
utter diversity and open contradic- 
tion of opinion, usage, practice, 
and teaching are to be allowed to 
ministers who at least profess uni- 
formity to certain known general 
laws and agreement in matters of 
fundamental doctrine. The Prayer- 
book may be right or may be 
wrong in certain doctrines which 
it teaches, in ceremonies which it 
enjoins, or usages which it orders. 
But the men who have voluntarily 
accepted these doctrines andsworn 
to teach them, who have under- 
taken to obey its injunctions and 
orders, as long as they hold orders 
and receive emoluments in the 
Church, are in common honesty 
bound to abide by their contract. 
But how stands the case, judged 
by actual example? Take, for 
instance, a certain Creed, the use 
of which is ordered on certain 
days. How is the injunction obey- 
ed? In some churches it is re- 
garded as ‘ necessary to salvation,’ 
and always read; in others rarely 
read, as being of doubtful value ; 
and in many absolutely ignored, 
or perhaps denounced as blasphe- 
mous and revolting. A certain 
rubric ordains that, after the ser- 
mon, shall follow the Offertory 
sentences, &c. In at least one- 
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half of the existing churches no 
such reading ever takes place, ex- 
cept at the monthly or quarterly 
communion. Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer are to be said Daily ; 
but in thousands of parishes the 
church door is never opened from 
one Sunday to another. Certain 
forms are prescribed for certain 
special services, which, and no 
others, are to be used; but the 
Burial Service is constantly short- 
ened; that for marriage often 
garbled throughout by omission of 
words, phrases, and even entire 
prayers—to suit, it is said, the 
spirit and refined taste of the day— 
while the final exhortation is rarely 
used at all. In the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, certain collects are often omit- 
ted, specially that one which alludes 
to regeneration. Instead of the 
sponsors enjoined, the rite is some- 
times administered without either, 
or not with the due number; or 
their place is supplied by the clerk 
or by the parents, in defiance of a 
canon which expressly forbids it. 
At the time of holy communion, 
the priest is directed to say certain 
words to each communicant sepa- 
rately; instead of which, he says 
them to a whole railful, a dozen 
or twenty recipients at once ; just 
as at confirmation some bishops, 
instead of addressing each candi- 
date, speak collectively to a score. 
These varieties of usage are but 
types of a large class of offences, 
both by omission and commission ; 
and when added to the discordant 
doctrines, rites, and observances 
already noted, involve an amount 
of contradiction and diversity that 
precludes any hope of unity with- 
out the interference of some duly 
recognised authority. The law at 
present seems all but powerless ; 
that very law, too, which consti- 
tutes the Established Church of 
the nation. No sooner is Mr. A. 
condemned by the highest ecclesi- 
astical court, either in matter of 
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doctrine or usage—however clear 
the offence or heavy the punish- 
ment—than Mr. B., C., or D. an- 
nounces his intention of following 
in A.’s steps; and the whole pro- 
cess of inquiry, trial, and condem- 
nation has to be gone through 
again (as though no such offence 
had been just committed), at a 
most enormous outlay of time and 
money. From such anomalies as 
these true Churchmen have a right 
to be freed; and they seek for 
freedom by establishing a court to 
decide, by a short and inexpensive 
process, all disputed points as re- 
gards the public service of the 
Church, and thus impartially put 
an end to the present uncertainty 
and confusion. That any such 
tribunal would be viewed with 
equal satisfaction by all the various 
sections of the Church is more 
than could be reasonably expect- 
ed. Butthe mere hint that any such 
summary legislation is forthcom- 
ing has sufficed to draw forth 
sounds of fierce opposition to the 
whole’ scheme, in the midst of 
which it may be worth while to 
indicate briefly what the chief 
characteristics of such a court 
must be to stand any chance of 
success. 

The need of a new tribunal arises, 
as we have seen, not so much from 
uncertainty of the law, as the diffi- 
culty of putting it in force. The 
decision even of the Privy Council 
would seem to have little or no 
effect on any but the one clergy- 
man before them. It was proposed 
therefore to give the bishops, aided 
by a mixed council of laymen and 
ecclesiastics, power to enforce the 
decisions of the highest tribunal by 
a summary process of sequestration, 
deprivation, or suspension. This 
would of course apply to things es- 
sential, and leave all minor points 
or ceremonial to be decided in ac- 
cordance with the broad spirit of 
the Prayer-book. But as absolute 
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uniformity may be impossible, and 
if possible not needed, there must 
be left in the hands of the Council 
and the judge a discretionary power 
in the use of the rubrics, so as to 
admit of a loyal acceptance of the 
Prayer-book without Chinese exact- 
ness, and thus prevent vexatious 
and unnecessary interference. To 
draw any hard-and-fast line between 
things essential and those of minor 
importance may be difficult; but 
it is not impossible if left to the 
common sense, justice, right feel- 
ing, and impartiality of any body 
of Englishmen constituted after the 
fashion of an English jury. We 
are told, indeed, by one high au- 
thority* that the laymen thus se- 
lected by churchwardens may be 
Jews, dissenters, or infidels; and 
by anotherf that the establishment 
of any such council would be ‘revo- 
lutionary,impracticable, and unjust; 
but there is no ground for accepting 
either augury. It is most unlikely 
that any one churchwarden would 
make any one such choice; and 
still more unlikely that any Turk, 
Jew, infidel, or heretic would accept 
the office if chosen. 

There is nothing impracticable 
in what can clearly be done, no- 
thing revolutionary in a mixed coun- 
cil, or unjust in enforcing a legal 
decision ; though it is easy enough 
to make violent protests beforehand 
against a scheme yet unformed, 
and therefore untried, and raise 
objections against imaginary evils.t 

Before any such scheme can be- 
come law, it will be well and care- 
fully sifted by some of the acutest 
minds of the day in both Houses of 
Parliament; men of all parties, 
of all varieties of belief, specially 
acquainted with the necessities of 
the case, will have a voice in de- 

* Dr. Pusey. 

+ Archdeacon Denison, 

} These words were written, as may be 
easily seen, before the passing of the Public 
Worship Bill through the House of Com- 
mohs. 
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ciding on its vital elements, and 
insuring fair play to all. Its ob- 
ject must be, not to set one part of 
the law or section of the clergy 
against another, but to deal out 
impartial justice; restraining the 
Ritualist from extravagance and 
excess, and forcing the Low Church- 
man to act up to the spirit of the 
Prayer-book; and yet leaving a 
fair broad margin of freedom to 
all alike in matters of belief, doc- 
trine, and usage. Such a margin 
must tend to the peace, vitality, 
and true welfare of the Church at 
large. 

It would lead us too far away 
from our immediate subject to do 
more than glance at the great phase 
of religious life in London which 
throbs under the word ‘ Unortho- 
dox,’ though it abounds with curi- 
ous interest. To expect unity 
there, either of belief or usage, is 
of course out of the question. We 
pass at once into the domain of 
what is called religious freedom. 
Bound neither by councils nor 
decrees, by no tradition or cus- 
tom, by no voice of the past, no 
utterance of the present, each 
man deems himself free to fol- 
low what he calls the gospel or 
the truth, as he will and how he 
will, under any leader that he be- 
lieves in and chooses—or himself, 
his only Pope. All hope of uni- 
formity, therefore, is scattered to 
the winds. Life, energy, thought, 
work, speculation, license, have 
here full scope ; and the fruit, of 
whatever value, is strange, various, 
and abundant. There is no re- 
striction in the form of worship, 
but absolute freedom as to choice 
of subject and mode of handling ; 
presence or absence, length or bre- 
vity, of prayer or mode of expres- 
sion ; no fixed type of building, no 
set times, no prescribed details of 
any kind. The variety therefore 
is infinite even among such bodies 
as still profess in some form or 

U 
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other to worship a supreme Being; 
even in such a community as ‘ The 
Free Theistic Society,’ who, few in 
number but great in intelligence, 
dispense with all the paraphernalia 
of worship but a pulpit or plat- 
form, and the congregation escape 
all risk of weariness during the an- 
them by sitting down. The topics 
discussed by the preacher are such 
as ‘The Madonnas of every-day 
life,’ ‘ The legendary birth of Christ,’ 
or the motto of the little church at 
Ferney, Deo erexit Voltaire; while 
the creed of Theism may be summed 
up ina single sentence, ‘ Voltaire 
would not do homage to the Man 
of Nazareth, but doubtless at last 
that crucified One would be the 
first towelcome him and say, “Thou 
too hadst thy Pilate and thy cross,”’ 
In this sect, therefore, the writings 
of Theodore Parker, Strauss, and 
the Chaldee oracles are alike held 
in equal estimation with the Bible; 
and the disciples are free to walk 
into the pews with their hats on, 
and talk loudly till service begins. 
Equal freedom is to be found, no 
doubt, at Mr. Voysey’s exhibition, 
and the labours of the ‘Sunday 
Lecture Society,’ where we cannot 
linger with Colonel Higgins on 
Buddha, by the ‘ Deep Sea’ with 
Dr. Carpenter, or with Professor 
Huxley among the ‘ Forefathers of 
the English people.’ 

Space fails us to tell of the vast 
tabernacles in various other parts 
of the great city, where crowded 
congregations weekly testify to the 
existence of a far higher, nobler 
faith, and a truer gospel, than the 
cold hard creed of the theist; 
where the Bible is regarded as the 
inspired word of God, and the truth 
as Christ taught it is at all events 
taken as the foundation of all teach- 
ing. ‘The message here delivered— 
and specially in one well-known 
mighty rotunda — though often 
tinged with a leaven of violent and 
sulphury enthusiasm, and fiercely 


intermingled with hard words upon 
the Church and most other forms 
of faith but the preacher’s own, is 
marked by eloquence, power, and 
passion. The excited awe-struck 
thousands who listen are content 
to endure the fulminations of their 
favourite pastor, and to abide by 
his decrees as those of a Hilde- 
brand. Clustered round about the 
huge building, the work of schools, 
mission-houses, Pastors’ College, 
and orphanages goes on mightily ; 
and over all these the chief pastor 
reigns with wide popularity and 
unbroken sway. He regards him- 
self as ‘a sort of Pope, without the 
infallibility ; my kingdom,’ he says, 
‘is a democracy with a very large 
infusion of constitutional monarchy 
in it. There are 4200 members 
on my books, and if one of them 
got tipsy, I should probably know 
it before the week was out; a de- 
gree of omniscience which it is to 
be hoped he exercises mercifully in 
awarding the punishment of ex- 
communication that awaits the in- 
corrigible. 

Occasionally the rotunda is 
given up on set occasions to the 
use of certain bodies known as 
Primitive Methodists, or Ranters, 
when meetings of rather an exube- 
rant and rampant order take place; 
the service being often interspersed 
with loud cries of ‘Glory !’ and ‘ Hal- 
lelujah ! among the excited thou- 
sands; rising into a volley when 
anything very telling is said about 
‘Church parsons,’ or ‘holy orders’ 
conveyed by ‘the soft fat palm of 
a bishop.’ But these are altogether 
exceptional, and extravagance of 
this kind rarely mars the sacred and 
devotional character of the cycle of 
Nonconformist services ; though the 
keeping up of a good honest hos- 
tility to the Establishment is still a 
vital element in the creed of the 
various sects as a whole, and traces 
of its intensity rise to the surface 
again and again. 
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But for details in all these and a 
host of kindred points we must re- 
fer our readers to the books named 
near the beginning of this article. 
In them will be found abundant 
information not only concerning 
such well-known bodies as the Uni- 
tarians, Presbyterians, the New Je- 
rusalem Church,the Particular Bap- 
tists, the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
and the Quakers, but certain other 
obscure sects scarcely known even 
by name. Among these latter are 
a few that lurk under strangely sin- 
gular titles; such as ‘the Christa- 
delphians,’ who regard the immor- 
tality of the soul as a pagan fiction ; 
a set of deluded fanatics named the 
‘Walworth Jumpers,’ who claim to 
die on ‘conversion’ to their faith, 
and to become at once immortal ; 
‘The Joannas; ‘the Plumstead 
Peculiars ? and ‘the Sandemani- 
ans,’a very small and exclusive sect, 
whoutterly repudiate the worth ofall 
good works, and yet among their 
disciples can boast of the illustrious 
name of Faraday. With what min- 
gled feelings of affected superiority, 
calm indifference, or not altogether 
unnatural exultation, all these con- 
tending factions regard the present 
discordant state of the Church, it 
is not hard to imagine. Forgetting 
their own distracted and divided 
views, doctrines, usages, rivalries, 
and ever-new developments, they 
yet with keen eye mark the schisms 
in what was once the unrended robe 
of the Church. Unconscious of 
error, bigotry, intolerance, mistakes, 
extravagance, or lack of unity a- 
mong themselves, they point with 
ready or reckless finger at the blots 
on the fair fame of the Zion by law 
established ; unmindful that she for 
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long centuries has stood, and still 
stands, on nobler, deeper founda- 
tions. From such enemies, there- 
fore, however numerous, however 
well armed, or ready for the fray, 
nothing is to be feared while the 
Churchis but true toherself. A man’s 
foes are those of his own household. 
It is from within that have silently 
sprung up the elements of weakness, 
of apparent decay, of incipient— 
however remote—dissolution ; and 
it is from within must spring, and 
in due time will spring, the ele- 
ments of new life, recreation, peace, 
and permanence ; that these gold- 
en seeds for the future may ripen 
to a true harvest, the leaven of dis- 
cordant usage, of contradictory doc- 
trine, of Romish superstition, must 
be gathered out; every crumb must 
be swept away, and the work of 
cleansing effected by the hands of 
all true Churchmen. The nature 
of the evils now eating out the 
life of the Church’s heart is fully, 
clearly, widely known. The exact 
remedy it may be hard to find at 
once; or, when found, to apply 
with that sagacity, moderation, 
and impartiality which can alone 
insure success. But the present 
state of things is grave enough to 
demand immediate action— 


‘immedicabile vulnus 
Ense recidendum,’ 


Delay in such a case, however 
loudly some may cry for it, however 
easily granted, may be fatal; and 
the great body of the Church is 
now not only ripe for action, but 
determined to act, and thus win 
the gratitude, while it secures the 
lasting peace, of the community at 
large. 
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Amonc the freaks of Nature which 
belong to the domain of history, 
none is more curious than the 
dying-out of a language. We 
have only recently begun to esti- 
mate the value of linguistic studies 
aright in questions of ethnography. 
Mythology and languages have in 
recent years supplied many miss- 
ing links and opened up un- 
dreamed-of connections between 
nations. It is sufficient to cite 
the similarity between Sanscrit and 
Greek as evidencing the migration 
from east to west of that great pre- 
historic nation which gave their 
tongue to Etruria and Greece. 
This propagation of speech we can 
well understand, and also estimate 
its value as an evidence of nation- 
ality ; and we can also understand 
howa language like the Latin gradu- 
ally forms the basis of modern lan- 
guages such as the Italian, French, 
Spanish, or Portuguese. This is not 
the death, but simply the develop 
ment of a speech. In fact, it would 
be very difficult to prove that either 
Latin or Greek is, properly speak- 
ing, a dead language. Latin lives 
in the modern languages of Europe; 
Greek survives in Romaic. Xeno- 
phon would be able to read quite 
easily Professor Holloway’s adver- 
tisement in the newspaper pub- 
lished in Athens under the name 
of Hellas. But languages do oc- 
casionally, like individuals, die a 
sudden death ; and this seems to 
have been very much the case with 
the old Provencal tongue, which, 
formed from the fusion of rustic 
Latin with the languages of the 
barbarians who invaded the em- 


pire, seemed to have come into 
existence simply for the purpose 
of enabling the troubadours to 
compose their love-songs and then 
to have died with them. 

It would be quite beside our 
present purpose to discuss the 
question whether, as some scho- 
lars hold, the Provengal language 
was a transition dialect between 
the ancient Latin and the modern 
French, Italian, and Spanish— 
being, according to this theory, 
the common stock out of which 
they were all formed—or simply 
one of the languages thus elabo- 
rated. Itis enough for us to know, 
that from the ninth century, when 
Latin, properly so called, became 
a dead language, there did exist 
for several centuries a speech ex- 
tending from the district covered 
by the Latin name Provincia into 
the north of Spain and Italy, and 
forming the vehicle by which the 
professors of the gay science con- 
veyed their ideas. Setting aside 
the more antiquarian portion of 
the subject, it may be interesting 
to notice some features of that 
language as it existed during the 
golden age of troubadour litera- 
ture. It is usual to assign a period 
of a little over two hundred years 
to the prevalence of that literature, 
namely, from 1ogo to 1290, and 
to subdivide it into (1) one of ge- 
nesis or development, when the 
popular minstrelsy gradually be- 
came dignified into artistic poetry, 
from 1090 to 1140; (2) the golden, 
Elizabethan, or Augustan age, from 
1140 to 1250; and (3) the period 
of decline, from 1250 to 1290. 
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This is, broadly speaking, the space 
intervening between William of 
Poictiers and Giraud Riguier. 
M. Fauriel carries on the date 
another century farther, making 
two great epochs, one extending 
from the second half of the eighth 
century to 1080, during which the 
Provengal language was being 
formed from the Latin ; the other 
covering all the periods above 
mentioned and extending a cen- 
tury beyond, when the Provencal 
language not only ceased to be 
represented by a living writer, but 
had itself grown quite out of use— 
was in fact what we have called it, 
a modern dead language. 

Now it seems quite possible that 
a generation which interests itself in 
cuneiform characters, and gathers 
admiringly around the Rosetta Stone 
in the British Museum, may care to 
know something about the charac- 
teristics of that language in which 
the troubadours wrote their lays. 
M. Raynouard, in his exhaustive 
work, the Choix des Poésies originales 
des Troubadours, gives a list of no 
less than three hundred and fifty 
who wrote in this language. Con- 
sidering the extremely attractive 
nature of most of the subjects dealt 
with by these masters of the gay sci- 
ence, it is scarcely too much to ex- 
pect that many persons will be pre- 
pared to face even the difficulties 
of a dead language in order to dis- 
inter the gems now buried beneath 
its surface. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, in his Zssay on the Romance 
Languages, says pertinently: ‘ The 
importance and interest of the philo- 
logical problem are much in- 
creased by the fact that it lies entire- 
ly within the historical period ; and 
that not only the original and the 
derivative languages, but also the 
circumstances attending the transi- 
tion, are known by authentic evi- 
dence and by unbroken tradition. 
It is therefore a problem which 
admits of solution by demonstrative 
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arguments, and without a recourse 
to a series of hypotheses and con- 
jectures, weakening as the chain 
lengthens.’ 

The case before us is simply this: 
from the parent stock of the ancient 
Latin were produced at the dis- 
memberment of the empire seve- 
ral daughter languages, most of 
which flourished and became in 
turn mothers of families. One died 
young and left no issue, but be- 
queathed a literature which makes 
a study of her peculiarities well 
worth the time and thought it de- 
mands. 

Supposing, then, that in these 
days of varied studies, some student 
should see fit to ‘go in’ for trou- 
badour poetry, the following is the 
language in which he would find 
his subject couched. The lines 
are the very first quoted in M. 
Raynouard’s Appendix to the Sum- 
mary of Grammaire Roman, in the 
first volume of his Lexigue Roman: 

* Mais voil que sia castellana, 
E quiieu la veia la semana 
O'l mes o l'an una vegada, 
Que si fos reina coronada, 
Per tal que non la vis jamais.’ 
This, it may be premised, is what 
a schoolboy would term an ‘ easy 
bit,’ and translates into French as 
follows : 

‘J'aime mieux qu'elle soit chate- 
laine, pourvu que je la voie une 
fois la semaine ou le mois ou I’an, 
que si elle était reine couronnée de 
telle sorte que je ne la visse jamais.’ 

Or, on the approved ‘ crib’ prin- 
ciple so much favoured by young 
students : 

Mais voil, I would rather, gue 
sia, that she should be, caséedlana, a 
housekeeper, ¢, and, gu’zeu, that I, 
Ja veia, might see her, una vegada, 
once, /a semana, a week, o'/ mes, or 
a month, o an, or a year, gue, than, 
si fos, if she should be, reina coron- 
ada, 2 crowned queen, fer tal gue, 
so that, zon /a vis jamais, 1 should 
never see her. 
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Taking this piece as typical, it 
is quite evident that, while a mo- 
derate knowledge of French and 
Latin would give the general sense 
of the passage, some little know- 
ledge of the structure of the lan- 
guage is still necessary to open up 
altogether the mine of lyric wealth 
comprehended within it. Such 
knowledge could not be conveyed 
in a very few words, but a few 
examples may be cited to show 
that no insuperable difficulties 
overlie the study. 

The following, for instance, is 
the definite article, sufficiently like 
the Latin z//e and the various mo- 
difications of it in modern lan- 
guages to prevent any difficulty on 
that score : 

Singular, 
MASCULINE, 

El, lo, 

De lo, del. 

A lo, al, el, 


FEMININE. 
Ill, la. 
De la, 
A la. 
Plural. 
MASCULINE. 
[ll, li, els, los. 
De li, de los, dels, des, 
A li, a los, als, as. 


FEMININE. 

Las, 

De las. 

A las. 

With regard to nouns, it may be 
said that, after the German inva- 
sion, Latin became as innocent of 
cases as an English schoolboy in 
his earliest attempts at ‘prose 
composition.” A deed of sale of 
the date 720 A.D. opens in the fol- 
lowing wild manner: ‘/xz xomine 
Domini Dei nostris Jesum Christi, 
&c. The fact was, Latin was be- 
coming an analytic instead of a 
synthetic language, marking its 
cases with the help of prepositions 
instead of by changes of termina- 
tion, just as it formed its tenses by 
the help of auxiliary verbs. Dis- 
missing the word case, then, and 
premising that the Provencal nouns 
are principally derived from oblique 
cases of the corresponding Latin 
ones, it may be said summarily 
that, in the singular, s final joined 
to masculine or feminine substan- 
tives ending otherwise than ina 
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showed that they were used as sub- 
jects; the absence of the s, that 
they were governed. In the plural, 
vice versa, the subjects received no 
s, but this letter was added to the 
governed words. Feminine nouns 
in a, subjects or objects, took no 
s final in the singular, but always 
in the plural. It would of course 
be impossible to go into details of 
quasi-declension in a short space ; 
but when once the principle of the 
derivation of Provencal nouns from 
Latin is mastered, the vocabulary 
will expand and the position of the 
noun in the sentence present no 
difficulty. “There were only the 
two genders, masculine and femi- 
nine. 

In adjectives, the degrees of 
comparison were formed almost as 
in French, the comparative taking 
plus, the superlative prefixing the 
article : dels (dellus) beautiful, plus 
bels, el plus bels. The comparative 
was followed by gue. 

The personal pronouns were : 


Singular. Plural, 
Ist. 

Subj. Eu, ieu, me, mi. 
Oj. Me, mi. 

end. 

Subj. Tu. 

Otj, Tu, te, ti. 


Nos, 


Vos. 
MASCULINE, 

3rd. 

Subj. 

Ob). 


Il, el. 
Il, el, lo, li, lui. 


Il, els. 
Ls, los, li, lor. 


FEMININE, 
Ellas. 
Las. 


Suéj, Ella, il, lei, leis. 
O07. La, lei, leis. 

The numerals perhaps show as 
clearly as any part of the grammar 
the connection of the Provencal 
language with its predecessor and 
successors. The first ten are as 
follows : 

Cardinals: was, or us, dui, tre, 
quatre, cing, sex or set, set, och or ot, 
nov, dese or dex. Ordinals : premiers, 
segons, ters, quarts, quints, seizens, 
setens, ochens, novens, dezens. 

There were three auxiliary verbs 
in Provengal—aver from /adere, 
esser from esse, and estar from stare. 
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The verbs were divided into three 
conjugations, distinguished by the 
ending of theinfinitive, the first end- 
ing in ar, the second in e or 7¢, 
and the third in ¢ or ire. The 
following are the conjugations of 
the three auxiliary verbs, the in- 
dicative mood, viz. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 
Infin. Esser. 
Pres, part, Essens, 
Past part. 
Gerund, 


Aver. 
Avens. 
Agutz. 
Aven. 


Estar. 
Estans. 
Estatz. 
Estan, 


Essen. 


INDICATIVE Moop, 
Present, 


Esta, an. Ai. 
Estas, As. 
Esta, ai. A. 
Estam. Avem., 
Estatz. Avetz. 
Estan, on. An, 


Im ‘perfect, 
Estava, Ai. 
Estavas, As. 
Estava, A. 
Estavam. Avem, 
Estavatz, Avetz. 
Estavon, -avon. An. 


Perfect, 
Estei. 
Estest. 
Estet. 
Estem., 
Estetz. 
Estevem, 
estevon. 


Son, soi, sui, 
Est, iest. 
Es. 


Sem, em, 
Etz, 
Sun, son, 


Eva. 

Evas. 

Eva, er. 
Evam, 
Evatz, 
Evan, evon. 


Fui. 

Fust. 

Fo, fon. 
Fom. 

Fotz. 

Foren, foron, 


Aiqui, ail. 
Aquist, aquest. 
Aquet, ac, 
Aquem, 
Aquetz. 
Aqueven, 
aquevon, 


Future. 
Estarai. 
Estaras. 
Estara. 
Estarem, 
Estaretz. 
Estaran. 


Aurai. 
Auras, 
Aura, 
Aurem. 
Auretz. 
Auran, 


Seretz. 
Seran, 


Of the undeclinable parts of 
speech, adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, it may be sufficient 
to say that their connection with 
the Latin is close and easily traced. 
In the first, we find the origin of 
the French adverbial termination 
ment to be due to the fact that the 
Provencal combined the Latin ad- 
jective with the ablative of the 
noun mens; so they said, instead of 
the classical form duré, dura mente, 
durament, which afterwards became 
durement. A/agis, as we have seen 
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in the extract quoted above, became 
mais. So we had the conjunction 
si from the Latin sic. The pre- 
position ante became ant or an: ; 
extra, estra; post, fos, pois, pus, 
puets, &c. 

We have here in faint outline 
the sketch of a language which it 
will be evident may be mastered 
in a short time, so far at least as 
to enable us to gather the sense 
of the troubadour poetry; while a 
moderate amount of reading with 
free use of the dictionary would 
soon open up even its niceties. 
The sixth volume of M. Ray- 
nouard’s Lexigue Roman supplies 
all that is necessary in this respect. 

We have not, as in the case of 
one of the speken romance lan- 
guages, the gigantic difficulty of 
pronunciation to contend with. 
We only want to read. We want 
to disentomb from beneath this 
modern dead language the mine 
of wealth which would otherwise 
be accessible only through the 
medium of modern French. A 
tithe of the trouble, then, required 
for a spoken language would en- 
able a golden-haired girl-graduate 
to acquire all that was necessary, 
in order to enjoy the erotic effu- 
sions of the masters of the gay 
science. 

Possibly even the slight sketch 
which it has been possible to give, 
and especially a knowledge of the 
connection between Provencal and 
Latin on the one hand, and mo- 
dern romance languages on the 
other, may cause a second extract 
from the same poem as that quot- 
ed above to wear something less 
of a foreign aspect. Elis proposes 
dinner to Flamenca, who answers 
joyously : 


‘Non ; hai pron manjat e begut, 
Cant mon amic ai hui tengut 
Entre mos bras, bella Elis. 

E cuias ti qu’en Paradis 

Aia hom talent de manjar?,. . 
De neguna ren non ai fam, 
Mas de vezer celui cui am.’ 
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Which, being interpreted, is : faim d’aucune chose que de voir 
‘Non; j’ai assez mangé et bu, celui que j’aime.’ 

belle Elis, quand j’ai aujourd’hui Surely a very appropriate quo- 

tenu mon ami entre mes bras. tation to conclude a notice of what 

Penses-tu donc qu’en Paradis on was far excellence the language of 

ait envie de manger?...Je n'ai love! 


THE BANQUET OF VIBIUS VIRRIUS. 


——>— 


THE time wore on, and famine sore 

With greedy jaws held fast the prey; 

The rebels soon must yield or die ; 
Ah, well-a-day! 


But few hours more, and Capua’s fate 

For ever will be sealed ; they knew 

Too well ’twere vain, ’twere all in vain, 
For life to sue. 


Seven-and-twenty sat at board ; 

They drank, they feasted, through the night ; 

Naught recked they of their life, for gone 
Was all their might. 


They knew what fate was theirs at dawn, 

*Twould be the halter and the spear ; 

They trembled at th’ approaching morn, 
Their death so near. 


At last from hand to hand went round 

The loving-cup—a cup of death— 

Their host with quivering lips they pledged 
With their last breath. 


As sinks the sun in ocean-bed, 

So sank they one and all that night ; 

The darkness veiled death’s awful form, 
That fearful sight. 


But when morn broke, and Capua 

By Rome’s avenging arms was ta’en, 

Although not pierced by sword, they were 
Among the slain. 


The shouts of victory, the clash 

Of Roman steel, ne’er heard the dead ; 

Each in his house as cold as clay, 
Their spirits fled. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
I SPEAK PLAINLY TO UNCLE BRYAN. 


THE paper which I held in my 
hand became blurred in my sight, 
and for a few moments the only 
thing that was clear to me was that 
Jessie was lost to me, and that all 
possible happiness had gone out 
of my life. 

There was no mistaking themean- 
ing of Jessie’s letter to my mother. 
It was intended to snap at once and 
for ever the bonds which united us. 
She had set herself free from her 
miserable thraldom, and she was 
not to be wooed back. ‘It will be 
useless, if you find where I am, en- 
deavouring to prevail upon me to 
return. I would starve rather than 
enter the house again.’ I heard 
her speak these words in sharp in- 
cisive tones, and I knew too well 
that she was not to be turned from 
her purpose. All was over between 
us, and this day, which I had fondly 
imagined was to be the happiest in 
our lives, had sealed the destruction 
of all my hopes. 

Two trivial circumstances recall- 
ed me to the realities of the scene. 
One was the ticking of the watch 
which I had intended as a birthday 
present for Jessie ; the other was a 
slight rustling of paper. I had ob- 
served, when uncle Bryan entered 
the room with the letter for my 
mother, that he held another paper 
in his hand, which must have been 
addressed to himself. It was the 
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rustling of this paper which now 
attracted my attention. Uncle Bry- 
an had opened it, and was reading 
it. He could have-read but a very 
few lines when a ghastly pallor 
overspread his features, and his 
hands trembled from excess of 
agitation. Every muscle in his 
face was quivering, and even in 
the midst of my own suffering 
these signs of suffering in him did 
not escape me. They did not move 
me to pity ; they stirred me rather 
to a more bitter resentment against 
him. He, and he alone, was the 
cause of all my misery ; he, and he 
alone, had brought this blight upon 
my life. 

I did not know, until I attempt- 
ed to move towards him, that my 
mother’s arms were round me. | 
had no distinct intention of rais- 
ing my hand against him, but it 
might have occurred, and my mo- 
ther feared it and clung to me 
convulsively. I released myselt 
from her arms, and I stood before 
him, barring the way, for I detected 
in him a desire to leave the room 
unobserved. He gazed at me in 
a weak uncertain manner; all his 
old strength and sternness of cha- 
racter seemed to have deserted 
him, and he was suddenly trans- 
formed into a weak and worn old 
man. That his sorrow-stricken face 
should have won sympathy from 
my mother and Josey West—as I 
saw Clearly it had—I construed into 
an additional wrong against myself, 
committed not by them, but by 
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him. It inflamed me the more ; I 
felt that my passion must have vent, 
and that it was impossible for me 
to be silent. 

‘ Let me pass.’ 

I did not hear the words, for his 
throat was parched, and refused to 
give them utterance; but I knew 
that he had striven to speak them. 

‘Not till you have heard what I 
have to say,’ was my reply, as I 
stood before him. 

My mother crept to my side, but 
I was not to be turned from my 
purpose. I could hear and feel the 
rapid beating of her heart against 
my hand, which she had taken in 
hers and pressed to her bosom, but 
the selfish intensity of my own 
grief made me deaf and blind to 
everything else. Uncle Bryan did 
net answer me; he strove feebly 
to pass me again, but I prevented 
him from doing so. Something in 
my attitude caused Josey West to 
place herself between us. 

‘I hope you are satisfied,’ I 
said. ‘You have driven her from 
us. What is the next thing you in- 
tend to do?’ 

I paused for his reply, but he 
did not speak. 

‘I intended to ask Jessie to- 
night to be my wife. I don't 
know what her answer would have 
been, but I think I know what it 
might have been but for your 
systematic cruelty. Will it add to 
your satisfaction to know that I 
had set all my hopes of happi- 
ness upon her, and that you have 
driven these from my heart, as you 
have driven her from your door? 
I loved her with all my soul. I 
was not worthy of her; she is far 
above me and every one here; but 
[loved hermost truly and sincerely, 
and you have stepped between us 
and parted us for ever. Does it 
please youtobe assured of this? -—— 
Nay, mother, I z// speak. I have 
been silent until now, out of my 
love for you, and because I knew 
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that you had given even him a place 
in your tender heart. He has re- 
quited you nobly for it. If I had 
spoken openly before now, things 
might have been different, but I 
held my tongue, like a coward, and 
because I had some latent notion 
that he deserved respect from me. 
I think so no longer. On my last 
birthday,’ I continued, addressing 
him, ‘ you gave me certain advice 
which I believed to be good; among 
other things you said that it is sel- 
dom a man can look back upon his 
life with satisfaction. You drew 
that from your own experience. 
With what kind of satisfaction do 
you look back upon your own life? 
A man with any tenderness for 
others in his nature would shrink 
with horror from the contemplation 
of such a life as yours. But perhaps 
you find it a pleasant task to blight 
the hopes and happiness of those 
who have the misfortune to come 
in contact with you. Having no 
children of your own upon whom 
you could practise in this way, you 
turned your attention to others, 
and you have succeeded most 
thoroughly. You said to me, 
when I was of age, that I was a 
man, with a man’s responsibility, 
and a man’s work to do, and you 
bade me do it faithfully. I have 
tried to do it—my mother knows 
that, and so does Miss West, I 
think—in the hope that it would 
lead to a good result. But when 
you addressed those words to me, 
did you think of yourself, and the 
example of your own life? They 
sounded well, but did you think 
of your own responsibility—or did 
you think that you, apart from all 
other men in the world, had no 
responsibility which it behoved you 
to look to? You brought Jessie 
here, a friendless, helpless girl—a 
girl whom nobody but you could 
help loving for the goodness that 
is in her. She brought sunshine 
into this house, which was gloomy 
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enough without her. She had no 
mother, no father, no friends, and 
you were her only protector. How 
have you fulfilled your duty to- 
wards her? Shall I answer for 
you? You have behaved like a 
tyrant, in whom all human feeling 
was deadened. When she strove 
to love you, you compelled her, by 
harsh words and coid looks and 
repellent acts, to hate you. She 
has good cause for her feelings to- 
wards you now, for you did your 
best to make every hour and every 
day of her life a misery to her. 
She told me herself that she was 
only happy out of the house; so 
that you did your work well. If 
you saw faults in her which no one 
else saw, and which had their birth 
in your own hard unfeeling nature, 
what right had you to torture her 
in the way you did? She was but 
a child, and you are an old man. 
Why could you not have dealt 
tenderly and gently by her? Ask 
my mother—ask Miss West—ask 
any of her friends—if there is any- 
thing in her character that might 
not be turned to good account? 
But you could not see it. Light- 
heartedness and an innocent flow 
of spirits are crimes in your eyes. 
You made her pay bitterly for the 
shelter you gave her; you have 
shown the generosity of your na- 
ture in its fullest light by making 
her say, after a long experience of 
you, that she would starve rather 
than enter your house again. When 
you told us the story of your life, 
you said you wished me to hear it 
because I might learn something 
from it. I have learnt something— 
but not the lesson you wished me 
to learn. Ihave learnt that such 
a life as yours, such a nature as 
yours, brings desolation upon every 
life and nature within its influence, 
and that it would be a happier fate 
for me to drop down dead this 
minute than live as you have lived, 
a torture to all around you.’ 
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‘Chris, Chris!’ implored my mo- 
ther, with streaming eyes, and with 
a gesture of entreaty towards uncle 
Bryan, who sat before me now, with 
his head bowed upon his hands. 
‘Remember, my dear child, re- 
member !’ 

‘Remember what, mother? I 
cried pitilessly. ‘That he has rob- 
bed me of all that can make life 
dear to me—of all that 7s dear to 
me? You should ask me rather to 
forget when you point to him, 
whom I would teach a different 
lesson if he were not an old man, 
with one foot in the grave. Shall 
I remember that he has no belief 
in goodness here or hereafter— 
that he believes neither in God nor 
man? Will such remembrances as 
these plead in his favour? One 
thing I will and do remember— 
that Iowe him money for the food 
he has given me and you. But I 
will pay him to the last farthing, 
so that nothing may remain be- 
tween us but what I owe him for 
having brought misery into my life. 
That is a debt that can never be 
wiped out. And Jessie will pay 
him also; she told me she would. 
But for that resoive she would not, 
for a long time past, have eaten a 
meal at his expense. Are these 
the things you wish me to remem- 
ber?” 

I knew that I was striking him 
hard with every word I uttered, 
but I would not spare him. I ran- 
sacked my mind to hurt him. 

‘And you, mother,’ I said piti- 
lessly, ‘do you think you are just 
to me in pleading for him, and in 
disguising the opinion you have ot 
him ? When, knowing that all my 
hopes were set on Jessie, and that 
it was impossible for her and him 
to live happily in the same house, 
I proposed to make a home else- 
where where we could live in hap- 
piness without him, did you show 
your love for me by saying that we 
must never leave him, and that, 
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wherever our home was, he must 
share it? When he told us his 
story, for the purpose, as I now 
see, of setting us more and more 
against Jessie, and I asked you 
afterwards if you would like me to 
look on things as he does, what 
was your answer? “ God forbid !” 
you said ; “it would take all the 
sweetness out of your life.”’ (Uncle 
Bryan removed his hand from his 
eyes at this, and raised them for 
one moment to my mother’s white 
face ; there was no reproach in 
them, but a look of humble grate- 
ful affection.) ‘In what was Jessie 
wrong that she should have been 
driven from us? In wishing him 
to go to church with us? Ask your 
own heart, mother, for an answer 
to that, and remember what oc- 
curred on the first Sunday night 
we were in this house. If I had 
known then what | know now, I 
would have starved rather than 
have accepted the shelter of his 
roof. Remember how, for days 
and weeks together, Jessie has 
been submissive and tender to 
him, striving by every means in her 
power to win his affection ; and 
remember how her efforts were 
received and rewarded. But for 
him Jessie might have been my 
wife; you loved her, and she loved 
you. How often have you told 
me that you saw nothing in her 
but what was good! I think at one 
time she would have consented to 
share my lot, but that dream is 
over now. There was an influence 
strong enough to turn love into 
hate, and to poison all our lives. 
I will remember that to my dying 
day, which I hope may not be far 
off. I have nothing worth living 
for. But one thing I am resolved 
upon—that while I live, those who 
love me shall choose between me 
and him.’ 

Josey West caught my arm sud- 
denly and sharply. 

‘Are you mad? she cried. 
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‘Learn the lesson you want to 
teach others. Look at your mo- 
ther.’ 

She let go my arm, and stepped 
swiftly to my mother’s side, in time 
to save her from falling to the 
ground. Uncle Bryan made a 
movement towards her, but I stood 
before him, and he shrank back. 
My mother’s strength had given 
way, and she had fainted. I sup- 
ported her in my arms, while Josey 
West loosened her dress and bathed 
her face. She opened her eyes’ 
presently, and, recognising me, 
pressed me convulsively to her 
breast. 

‘O my child, my child,’ she 
sobbed, ‘my heart is almost 
broken !’ 

I looked round for uncle Bryan ; 
he was gone. 

‘What I did,” moaned my mo- 
ther, ‘I did for the best. I prayed 
and hoped that time would set all 
things right. I see now that it 
was impossible, and that I was a 
weak foolish woman. But I loved 
you, my darling, and I would shed 
my heart’s blood for you. What 
sin have I committed that 1 should 
be punished by the loss of my dear 
child’s love ? 

*No, no, mother, I cried re- 
morsefully, ‘you must not say 
that. You have not lost it. God 
forbid that it should ever be so ! 

I think she did not hear me, for 
she slid from my arms and knelt 
before me, imploring me with sobs 
and broken words to forgive her. 
Many minutes passed before I suc- 
ceeded in calming her, and then 
Josey West and I assisted her up- 
stairs to her room, to the room 
which Jessie had made bright by 
her innocent devices. 

‘Jessie will never sleep here 
again,’ I thought, with a choking 
sensation in my throat. ‘ This was 
her room, Josey,’ I said aloud. 

Josey nodded gravely, and whis- 
pered to me that my mother must 
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go to bed, and that she ought to 
see a doctor. ‘I hope she will 
not have a fever,’ said Josey. 

My mother’s eyes were wander- 
ing around her in a strange way ; 
once or twice she looked at me as 
if she did not know me. ‘The sim- 
ple sound of my voice, however, 
recalled her to herself. 

‘Yes, dear child,’ she said, with 
a smile so sad and sweet as to 
bring the tears into my eyes. 

‘Mother,’ I whispered, 
know what has occurred ?” 

She considered for a moment or 
two; I assisted her memory. 

‘Jessie,’ I said. 

‘I know now,’ she replied, with 
a look of distress. ‘Jessie has 
gone.’ 

‘Will you be strong for my sake, 
mother ?” 

*I will do anything you tell me, 
my darling child,’ she said humbly. 

‘First 1 will go and seud a doc- 
tor to you. Then I want to try 
and find Jessie.’ 

* Dear child, do you know where 
she is? 

‘No; and i have no hope of 
inducing her to return. I know 
she will never come back, but I 
cannot rest without doing some- 
thing. I shall go mad if 1 stop in 
the house all night and make no 
effort to discover her.’ 

‘Go, then, dear child,’ she said ; 
and added imploringly, ‘ You will 
come back, my darling, will you 
not? You will not desert me after 
all these years ?” 

‘How can you think it, mother? 
I will come back, but it may be 
late.’ 

‘I will keep awake for you, my 
darling. Say nothing more to your 
uncle. Promise me that, dear 
child.’ 

‘I will not speak another word 
to him.’ 

I turned to Josey West; she 
divined what I was about to say. 

‘Til stop with your mother, if 
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you must go. Run round to my 
house first, and say I sha’n’t be 
home to-night. And look here. 
If Turk’s there, you’d best take 
him with you. I suppose you are 
going to Mr. Rackstraw’s ? 

‘That was my intention,’ I said. 

‘Of course you know the office 
will be closed ; but I daresay it 
will relieve your feelings to thump 
at the door.’ She spoke fretfully ; 
but her tone changed when she 
said, ‘ Don’t think only of yourself. 
Have some thought for your mo- 
ther.’ 

‘One word, Josey. 
no idea where Jessie is ?” 
‘Not the slightest,’ she replied. 

‘And you didn’t know she was 
going away ?” 

‘I had no more idea of it than 
you had.’ 

‘ That night,’ I said hesitatingly, 
‘when Mr. Glover was at your 
house——’ 

‘Oh,’ she interrupted in a sharp 
tone, ‘Mr. Glover! Well, what 
night ?” 

‘ A little while ago, when Jessie 
was there, andI was not. Did he 
pay her great attention ?” 

‘Of course he did.’ 

‘Did he seem fond of her?’ 

‘It wouldn’t have been natural 
otherwise,’ she replied, with a sus- 
picious look at me. ‘ Of course 
he seemed fond ofher. Anything 
more ?” 

‘No,’ I said, with a sigh ; ‘ that’s 
all.’ 

I kissed my mother, and left the 
room. Her loving eyes followed 
me to the door. 


You have 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
TURK MAKES A CONFESSION. 


I rounp Turk at his sister’s 
house. He jumped up at once on 
my proposing that he should take 
a walk with me. 

‘I am glad of the opportunity, 
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Chris, my boy,’ he said; ‘for I 
want to talk to you.’ 

I answered, in as lively a tone as 
I could command, that I was at 
his service. 

* Like a true friend as you are. 
The subject I want to talk about 
is spelt with four letters—s-e-l-f. 
Such a subject needs no overture ; 
up with the curtain, then. I start 
with a self-evident proposition. A 
man must live. What do you say 
to that ?’ 

I had nothing to say in contra- 
diction. 

‘Very well, then. To live, one 
must have money ; to have money 
(barring the silver spoon), one must 
work for it. Granted ?’ 

‘Granted,’ I assented listlessly. 

He looked at me in surprise at 
my despondent tone. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘there’s more in 
that than meets the eye.’ 

‘More in what, ‘Turk? In your 
proposition ?” 

‘No, Chris, my boy. 
face. You are in trouble.’ 

‘I am, Turk; in the deepest, 
most terrible trouble. I am utter- 
ly, utterly wretched. I have no- 
thing in the world worth living 
for.’ 

‘It’s bad when it comes to that,’ 
he said, with an expression of deep 
concern. ‘ Money?’ 

‘No, Turk.’ 

* Heart ?” 

My silence was a sufficient an- 
swer. 

‘Is the trouble of such a nature 
that it may be confided to a friend 
—to a friend with a kindred soul, 
Chris, my boy ?’ 

*I will tell you about it pre- 
sently, Turk. Go on with your 
own story first.’ 

‘In one act, then. Without 
detail. Since that ever-to-be-re- 
membered night when a strong 
verdict was pronounced against 
me on the other side of Temple 
Bar—in which direction, by the 
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bye, I see we are walking now— 
and when I determined to relin- 
quish the profession in which I 
glory—I do, Chris, I glory in it; 
and you can hardly have an idea 
of the sacrifice I have made in 
giving it up—I have been looking 
about me. Not having been born 
with that silver spoon in my mouth, 
I can’t afford to be idle. Well, to 
be brief, something that will suit 
me has come in my way, and I 
have snatched at the chance. The 
affair will be settled to-morrow. 
Near the theatre in which I made 
my first and last appearance in the 
new and original drama which was 
played for the first and last time 
is a theatrical wig and hair shop, 
with a shaving connection attach- 
ed. To-morrow that shop and 
that connection will be mine. 
That’s the head and front of my 
story. But there’s something more. 
I have a friend of yours to thank 
for it all.’ 

‘A friend of mine!’ 

‘ Two, I may say—one fair, one 
dark. I do perceive here a divided 
duty. But we'll speak of that 
anon.’ 

‘No; tell me now. What friends 
do you mean? I haven’t many.’ 

‘You have one who stands for a 
host. If she were such a friend to 
me, I wouldn’t call the king my 
uncle.’ 

‘She!’ 

‘I see you must hear it. Briefly, 
then, this was the way of it. The 
business was for sale, Chris, my 
boy. Money had to be paid for 
it—not much, but too much for a 
poor actor whose purse has always 
resembled a sieve. I had saved a 
little, but not more than half what 
was required for the purchase of 
the goodwill. I mention this in 
the presence of these friends of 
yours——’ 

I interrupted him. 

‘Don’t let us have any mystery, 
Turk. Who are they? 
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‘Jessie the peerless and Mr. 
Glover.’ 

I started. Turk continued : 

‘I mention this in their presence, 
and lament my _ impecuniosity. 
Jessie sympathises with me—wishes 
that she had money, so that she 
might help me. She has a heart 
of gold, Chris, my boy, a heart of 
gold. Two or three days after- 
wards, Mr. Glover sends for me— 
says he has been considering the 
matter, and that he is disposed to 
assist me. He goes further than 
being disposed to do it—he does it. 
In short, he provides half the pur- 
chase-money, and there we are. 
It is a matter of business, Chris, 
my boy. I asked him to make a 
matter of business of it, and he 
said he intended to do so; and he 
has. Mr. Glover is a money-lender, 
and he lends me the money at ten 
per cent. But there’s one thing 
I’m certain of. He wouldn’t have 
done it but for Jessie.’ 

I reflected with some bitterness 
on this information. 

* Are you certain of that, Turk ? 

* Morally certain, that is all. For 
when I thanked Jessie, she mo- 
destly averred that all that she did 
was to express a wish that she had 
a friend who would assist me. And 
now, Chris, my boy, unbosom your- 
self. What’s your trouble?’ 

‘Jessie has left our house, Turk.’ 

He gave me a look of deep con- 
cern. ‘ What do you mean by that, 
Chris, my son ?” 

*She has left us, never to re- 
turn — left us suddenly, without 
explanation.’ 

And then I narrated to him, in 
detail, all that had occurred, omit- 
ting only what had passed between 
me and uncle Bryan. Still when I 
mentioned his name, which was ne- 
cessary several times in the course 
of my narration, I spoke of him 
with sufficient bitterness to make 
Turk aware of the terms upon 
which we stood to each other. 
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Turk, growing more and more 
serious as I proceeded, listened to 
me without interruption, and pon- 
dered deeply. By the time I had 
finished he had become very seri- 
ous indeed, and there was an air 
of gloom upon him which somewhat 
soothed me. 

‘ There is more in ¢Azs than meets 
the eye,’ he said ; and added, some- 
what unnecessarily as I thought, 
‘ Bear with me a little while, Chris, 
my boy,’ for I felt that such a re- 
quest more properly belonged to 
me than to him. But he explained 
his meaning presently. 

‘You have given me your confi- 
dence, Chris, my boy, and you want 
me to stand by you.’ 

*I do, ‘Turk.’ 

‘And I w// stand by you, as 
you have stood by me—I don’t 
forget the big stick you bought, 
Chris, to assist me on a certain 
eventful night—(here I was stung 
reproachfully by the remembrance 
of my cowardly behaviour on that 
night) ; ‘nor other occasions at the 
Royal Columbia when you led the 
applause like a true friend. I'll 
stand by you, my boy, but you 
must first hear my confession.’ 

I did not wish to hear 47s con- 
fession ; I wished to continue talk- 
ing only of myself and Jessie, but 
I was bound to listen. 

‘As before, Chris, in a very few 
words. I knewthatyou loved Jessie, 
but I scarcely thought that your 
passion was as strong as it is—as 
powerful, as deep——’ 

‘No words can _ express its 
strength and depth, Turk,’ I said, 
in a tone of gloomy satisfaction. 

He nodded, as if he fully under- 
stood me, and continued: ‘ Well, 
others may love as well as you, 
Chris.’ I looked at him in jealous 
curiosity. ‘I shouldn’t be true to 
you nor to myself if I didn’t con- 
fess it before we proceed to the 
consideration of the state of affairs. 
J love her, also.’ 
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I started, and let go his arm. 

‘Don’t do that, Chris, my boy,’ 
said the honest fellow; ‘it’s no- 
body’s fault but my own. I know 
that I can’t stand in comparison 
with you. You are ten years younger 
than I am—you are handsome, 
clever, bright ; and I—well, I am a 
failure. ‘That's what I am, Chris ; 
a failure. Even if you were out of 
the way, which I don’t for one mo- 
ment wish, curious as it may sound, 
I think I should stand but a poor 
chance with such a beautiful crea- 
ture as she is. I am not a hun- 
dredth part good enough for her.’ 

‘No one is, Turk,’ I said, some- 
what mollified. 

‘No; I won't say that. I think 
that some one whom I know és 
good enough’ (he pressed my arm 
sympathisingly) ; ‘and besides, you 
have a claim upon her. You 
mustn’t be surprised or hurt at my 
loving her, Chris ; I could mention 
half a dozen others who are in the 
same boat. You see, one can’t 
help loving her, she is so bright 
and winsome. Why, if she were 
mine—which she isn’t, and never 
will be—I think I should take a 
pride in knowing it, for it would 
make her all the more precious to 
me. That is how the matter stands 
with me, Chris, and I think it’s 
right that you should know it. I 
give her up, not without a pang, 
my boy, but freely ; I am used to 
disappointments, and I shall bear 
this as I have borne others.’ 

‘But you never had any hope, 
Turk,’ I said, disposed, after his 
magnanimous conduct, to argue the 
matter with him. 

‘No, not to speak of,’ he replied, 
with a melancholy sigh. ‘IfI can’t 
be Jessie’s lover—don’t be angry 
with me for using the word—I can 
be her friend, and yours. It rests 
with you to say the word. If you 
know enough of Turk West to trust 
him, say so, Chris, and he pledges 
himself to act faithfully in your in- 
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terest. He may be of more use to 
you than you imagine. Well? 

‘I should be an ungrateful brute 
not to say that I accept your offer 
thankfully, Turk.’ 

‘That’s settled, then. Shake 
hands on it. And now, Chris, we'll 
be silent for just two minutes, and 
then we'll go into the matter.’ 

At the end of that time he re- 
sumed. 

‘I said that there was more in 
your story than meets the eye, Chris, 
my boy; and there is. Jessie dis- 
appears on your birthday, suddenly, 
without any forewarning. ‘This 
morning everything was nice and 
pleasant with all of you at home.’ 

‘With the exception of uncle 
Bryan,’ I interrupted ; ‘ you mustn’t 
forget that.’ 

‘I don’t forget it, but then he is 
the same as he usually is, and there’s 
nothing unusual in that. She is affec- 
tionate to you ; she is affectionate to 
your mother ; and I think that she 
couldn’t have avoided seeing that 
there was to be a little celebration 
of her birthday to-night. Well, it 
is plain to me that this morning she 
had no idea of going away. Now 
what has occurred since this morn- 
ing to cause this sudden change in 
her? That's the first thing to con- 
sider.’ 

I could not think of anything. 
Jessie had not been out of our 
house. 

‘There’s something I have not 
told you, Turk, but I don’t see what 
it can have to do with Jessie’s going 
from us. We were talking together 
once, when Jessie said that she won- 
dered that I had never asked her 
any questions about herself—she 
meant about herself before shecame 
to live with us. I answered that 
mother had desired me not to do 
so, because uncle Bryan might not 
like it.’ 

‘What had he to do with it? 
asked Turk. 

*I don’t know, but mother said 
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he might have secrets which he 
would not wish us to discover. 
When I told this to Jessie, she said 
that she had a secret, but didn’t 
then know what it was. It was in 
a letter which she was not to open 
until she was eighteen years of age 
—until to-day. Then she said she 
would tell me everything.’ 

‘ There's a mystery somewhere,’ 
said Turk, pondering ; ‘in that let- 
ter perhaps.’ 

But I could not agree with him. 
Eager as I was to receive any im- 
pressions which would divert my 
suspicions from the current in which 
they were running, I could not see 
the slightest connection between the 
circumstance I had just mentioned 
and Jessie’s absence. By this time 
we were at Temple Bar. 

‘Where are we going?’ asked 
Turk. 

*To Mr. Rackstraw’s,’ I answered. 
‘Jessie has been taking lessons of 
him, you know. He may be able 
to tell us something about her.’ 

Turk shook his head. ‘There are 
two strong reasons against the reali- 
sation of that expectation, Chris. 
First, Jessie has not been there to- 
day, according to your own state- 
ment; second, Mr. Rackstraw’s of- 
fice closes at five o’clock.’ 

‘ But we may be able to discover 
where Mr. Rackstraw lives.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well?’ I echoed, irritated at his 
seeming discouragement of my plan. 
‘Turk, can’t you see that I’m al- 
most mad with misery. I thought 
you were a friend—— 

‘And am I not? That's news to 
Turk. What good can you do by 
finding out Mr. Rackstraw’s private 
address ?” 

* He may tell me where Mr. Glo- 
ver lives.’ 

‘And then?’ demanded Turk, in 
a grave and sorrowful tone. 

I turned from him petulantly. ‘If 
you do not care to understand me,’ 
I said, ‘I had best go alone.’ 
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I walked swiftly onwards towards 
Mr. Rackstraw’'s office, Turk fol- 
lowing me at a distance of a few 
paces. 

Mr. Rackstraw’s office was situ- 
ated in a quiet narrow street in the 
rear of Covent-garden. It was clos- 
ed, as I expected it would be, and 
although I rang all the bells on the 
door for fully ten minutes, I received 
no answer. Turk stood quietly near 
me, without speaking. I was hearti- 
ly ashamed of myself for my treat- 
ment of him, and I made an attempt 
at reconciliation by holding out my 
hand to him as I turned disconso- 
lately from Mr. Rackstraw’s door. 
He took my hand with affectionate 
eagerness. 

‘I can’t find it in my heart,’ he 
said with rough tenderness, ‘to be 
angry with you ; but I ought to be.’ 

‘I am ashamed of myself for be- 
having so badly to you, Turk, but I 
couldn't help it. I think I am ready 
to do any mad or foolish thing.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care about myself. 
I have a stronger reason for being 
angry with you. Who of we two 
should be Jessie’s champion ? You, 
I should say. Yet I am obliged to 
defend her from your suspicions. 
If you were ten years older than 
you are, I should quarrel with you, 
Chris ; I would with any other man 
who dared to say a word against 
her.’ 

‘Who has said anything against 
her?’ I demanded hotly. 

‘You, in coupling her name with 
Mr. Glover—you, even in the ex- 
pression of the idea that Mr. Glo- 
ver has had anything to do with 
her disappearance. I don’t want 
you to be ashamed of yourself for 
treating me badly, but you ought to 
be for your suspicions of her.’ 

‘You don’t know what I know, 
Turk. I am bringing no charge 
against Jessie—God forbid that I 
should; I love her too well, and 
think of her too highly. But Mr. 
Glover has been paying court to 
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her from the first day he set eyes 
on her.’ 

‘What if he has? Is that her 
fault? Aren't you old enough yet 
to know that there are hundreds of 
men always ready to run after a 
pretty girl? Now, I daresay it has 
hurt you to hear that Mr. Glover 
has helped me into my new busi- 
ness because Jessie expressed a 
wish that she had a friend who 
would assist me. Why, what was 
more natural than that she should 
say so, out of her kind heart, and 
what was more natural than that he 
should be glad of the opportunity 
of obliging her, and of doing a fair 
stroke of business at the same time? 
It isn’t a large sum that he advances 
—a matter of seventy-five pounds 
only, and he has a bill ofsale, and 
goodness knows what, all for secu- 
rity. Now you are better satisfied 
perhaps. I can’t say that I am 
over-fond of Mr. Glover, but he is 
said to be an honourable, straight- 
forward man. I'll tell you what I'll 
do, if you must see him——’ 

‘I must,’ I said firmly. 

*I don't know where he lives, 
but I'll take you to a theatre that 
he often pops into of an evening ; 
he may be there. The acting- 
manager is one of my new friends, 
and will pass us in, I daresay, or 
will be able to tell us if Mr. Glover 
is in the theatre.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MR, GLOVER DECLINES TO SATISFY 
ME, 


THE friend to whom Turk re- 
ferred was, fortunately for us, in 
the lobby of the theatre, and as 
the two were engaged in conversa- 
tion, the man I came to seek 
lounged towards us. He seemed 
surprised to see me, but approach- 
ed me quite affably, and asked what 
I was doing in Ais part of the world 
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so late in the night. I made some 
sort of awkward, bungling answer, 
and then he recognised Turk. 

* You, too, Turk,’ he said in his 
slow way; ‘ but that is natural, for 
these are your quarters now. Let 
me see. You take possession to- 
morrow ?” 

‘Yes,’ Turk answered, everything 
was settled, and he went into his 
new place of business early in the 
morning. 

‘ And how is business with you?’ 
asked Mr. Glover, directing his at- 
tention to me again. 

I answered that it was very good, 
and that I had nothing to complain 
of in that respect. 

‘You have nothing to complain 
of in that respect,’ he said, glancing 
from me to Turk and from Turk to 
me, and appearing to be seeking 
for some solution of the circum- 
stance that we were in company 
together. When he was in any 
doubt, he had an irritating habit of 
repeating the last words spoken by 
the person he was conversing with, 
which gave him time to think of 
his own words in reply. ‘ That 
must be very satisfactory. I hear 
good accounts of you. You will 
get on, I should say, if you are 
steady and straightforward, and if 
you keep a good name. That is 
everything in this world. A good 
name—a good name. But what 
brings you out to-night? Have you 
business in this quarter too ?” 

‘No,’ I said; ‘I did not come out 
for business.’ 

‘You did not come out for busi- 
ness. For pleasure, then. Well, 
young men will be young men.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, sir,’ I 
said 

‘That’s right, always tell the 
truth,’ he interrupted, speaking from 
a height, slowly, and coolly, and 
patronisingly, as though he were 
truth’s conservator, and was glad 
to hear that it was being practised. 
‘ Yes, to tell me the truth——’ 
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‘I came out partly for the pur- 
pose and in the hope of seeing 
you.’ 

With his hand playing with his 
moustache, he looked not at me, 
but at Turk, for an explanation. 
Turk, however, had nothing to say. 

‘You came out for the purpose 
and in the hope of seeing me. Yes. 
Have you brought me any mes- 
sage ?” 

‘Did you expect one, sir?’ I 
asked quickly. 

‘Did I expect one? No, I can- 
not really say that I did; but I 
should not have been surprised. 
Go on,’ he said, with gentle en- 
couragement, 

There were some persons pass- 
ing us occasionally, and I moved 
to a more retired spot. I saw that 
he was curious, and I saw that his 
curiosity increased at this move- 
ment. 

‘You seem agitated,’ he said. 
‘ Turk, our young friend here seems 
agitated. ‘Take your time—take 
your time. Ifyou are going to beg 
a favour, I shall be glad to assist 
you in any way in my power—in 
any .way in my power.’ 

‘I have not come to beg any 
favour of you, sir. I only came to 
ask——’ 

But I hesitated here; the justice 
of Turk’s reproach came upon me 
with great force, and I was con- 
scious that the words I was about 
to utter might be construed into 
an ungenerous suspicion of Jessie. 
If they reached her ears from the 
lips of one who was not well dis- 
posed towards me, I should sink for 
ever in her esteem. 

‘Take time — take time,’ said 
Mr. Glover, outwardly quite at his 
ease. 

Turk came to my rescue here. 
He divined my thoughts, and the 
cause of my hesitation. 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Glover,’ said 
Turk, ‘if you would not mind re- 
garding what passes as confidential, 
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and not to be mentioned to any 
one else, Christopher would be 
more at his ease.’ 

I gave Turk a grateful look. 

‘Christopher would be more at 
his ease,’ repeated Mr. Glover. 
‘This really is very mysterious. 
I don’t see any objection. Then 
you know what he is going to 
say?” 

‘I know the subject he wishes 
to speak upon—but I was not 
aware of it when I first came out 
with him to-night.’ 

‘Is it such a subject as ought to 
be spoken of in confidence between 
us ?” 

He totally ignored me, as if my 
opinion on the point were of the 
smallest possible value. 

‘I think so,’ replied Turk, ¢ if it 
be spoken of at all.’ 

‘You have your doubts as to the 
judiciousness of the communica- 
tion our young friend is about to 
make ?” 


‘I have ; 
>, 


and I have told him 
so. 
‘Oh, you have told him so.’ 

He appeared to me to debate 
within himself whether, under such 
circumstances, he should listen any 
further; but his curiosity overcame 
his evident wish to baulk me. 

‘You may go on,’ he said to me, 
with a condescending wave of his 
hand. 

‘It is understood, then,’ I said, 
somewhat more boldly, ‘ that what 
we say to each other is quite pri- 
vate, and will not be repeated?’ 

He stared at me very haughtily, 
and bent his head, and stood before 
me, with his fingers to his lips, 
waiting for me to speak. A singular 
fancy occurred to me at this mo- 
ment as I gazed at him—a fancy 
which need not here be mentioned ; 
it lingered in my mind then and 
afterwards, although I strove to 
dismiss it on this occasion, as 
being utterly wild and out of all 
reason. But, in conjunction with 
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another circumstance, which came 
to light in the course of time, it 
led to a strange discovery. 

‘I have not come to make any 
communication,’ I said; ‘I have 
only come to ask a question. I 
can speak more freely now, as you 
are a gentleman, and as what I say 
will not reach her ears.’ (His lips 
repeated ‘ Her ears,’ but he did not 
repeat the words aloud.) ‘It is 
about Miss Trim’ 

‘About Jessie,’ he said, in a 
lighter tone. ‘Yes; what about 
her ? 

‘Do you know where she is?” 

His looks were disturbed now, 
although he strove to be cool. 

‘Do I know where she is?’ he 
repeated, with a contraction of his 
eyes. 

‘That is what I have come to 
ask.’ 

‘Oh, that is what you have come 
to ask.’ 

‘ There is no need for me to re- 
peat the question, I suppose,’ I 
said, controlling my desire to strike 
at him, for his manner was in the 
last degree contemptuous, notwith- 
standing that the interest he took 
in the conversation was evidently 
strengthened. 

‘No; I understand the English 
language, and yow will be kind 
enough to understand that I am 
not in the habit of being question- 
ed. There is no need for you to 
repeat the question, but there is 
a need for my asking why it is put 
to me.’ 

‘Then you do not know ?” 

He would not give me the satis- 
faction of a simple answer. 

‘Let me see,’ he said, in a mus- 
ing tone, ‘ to-day is her birthday.’ 

‘You do know that.’ 

‘Shetold me herself; these things 
are not guessed at.’ 

‘You have not answered my 
question,’ I said, trembling from 
passion and from a sense of help- 
lessness. 
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*You have not answered mine,’ 
he replied. ‘I ask you why you 
put it to me ?” 

Turk motioned to me that I 
ought to tell him, but I could not 
speak. 

‘Perhaps I had best explain,’ 
Turk then said. ‘This is Jessie’s 
birthday, as you know, and Chris- 
topher and his mother had pre- 
pared a little feast in honour of it.’ 

‘After the manner of such peo- 
ple,’ observed Mr. Glover, with a 
sneer and a laugh, which set my 
pulses beating more quickly. Turk 
took no notice of the observation. 

‘My sister Josey was invited, to 
please Jessie, and Chris had a little 
present to give her , 

‘Exceedingly pretty and _ pa- 
thetic,’ interrupted Mr. Glover. 
‘It would make a charming do- 
mestic scene in poor life, if it was 
placed on the stage. ‘These com- 
monplace circumstances tickle the 
fancy, and please sentimental per- 
sons, whenever they are presented 
in an unreal form. In real life, of 
course, there is nothing very at- 
tractive in them— often the re- 
verse, I should say. But the pic- 
ture you have drawn would be a 
failure even on the stage, if there 
was nothing exciting to follow. 
We want a “situation,” Turk.’ 

‘We have one ready,’ responded 
Turk. ‘ Without warning, and most 
strangely and suddenly, Jessie 
leaves her home. Her friends sup- 
pose she has gone out for a walk, 
and are waiting for her with un- 
easiness, which grows stronger as 
the time goes on and Jessie does 
not return. While they are wait- 
ing, a letter comes——’ 

‘Are you concocting a plot? 
asked Mr. Glover. 

‘I am telling you exactly what 
has occurred. A letter is received 
from Jessie, in which she says that 
she has gone away, and never in- 
tends to return. Chris, in his anx- 
iety, has come to see you, in the 
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hope—or the fear—ofhearing some 
news of her.’ 

I had been watching Mr. Glover's 
face all the time Turk was speak- 
ing, but it was impossible for me 
to decide whether he was acting or 
not. The only change I observed 
in him oc¢urred during Turk’s last 
words ; then a little light came into 
his eyes, which might have been 
construed into an expression of 
triumph. 

‘And Chris, in his anxiety,’ he 
said, ‘hascome tosee mein the hope 
—or the fear—of hearing some 
news of her. Which is it?’ he ask- 
ed, turning to me ; ‘ hope or fear ?” 

‘ Fear,’ I replied unhesitatingly. 

‘What do you suspect me of?’ he 
continued politely; ‘running away 
with her? You don’t answer. 
Afraid to put it into words. But 
that’s the plain English of it, isn’t 
it? You did a wise thing in stipu- 
lating that what passes between us 
is to be kept private, or I might 
have been tempted to tell the 
young lady in question something 
which would not be pleasant for 
her to hear. Had you known 
what is due to a gentleman from 
one in your station of life, I might 
have been induced to satisfy your 
inexplicable anxiety concerning 
her; as it is, I decline to do so. 
She would be both amused and 
angry to learn that you have 
set up some sort of a claim upon 
her, as if there could be any com- 
munity of feeling between you. 
You seem to forget that she is a 
lady, and that you—well, that you 
are not a gentleman. ‘Take this 
piece of advice from one who is 
competent to give it—go home 
and stick to your bench, and don’t 
presume to cast your thoughts on 
what is not only beyond your 
reach, but immeasurably above you. 
Good-night, ‘Turk.’ 

And with a contemptuous glance 
at me, Mr. Glover walked-away in 
a very leisurely manner, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A NEW FEAR. 


I WALKED home in the most sor- 
rowful of moods. Turk accom- 
panied me part of the way, but 
when he began to speak in Mr. 
Glover's favour, I said that I would 
prefer to walk by myself. The 
good fellow took the hint, and 
would not notice my churlishness. 

*I know, I know, old fellow,’ 
he said, shaking hands with me; 
‘but you might count me as no- 
body. Never mind, Chris, my boy, 
you won't find many better friends 
than Turk West; and he’s not to 
be shaken off, let me tell you.’ 

I reflected with bitterness that I 
had not one friend who thought 
as I thought. Everybody was 
against me, and I was distrusted 
and misunderstood even by those 
who should have held to me most 
closely. I walked for miles out 
of my way, almost blindly, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, feeling 
nothing, but my own despair and 
grief. ‘The streets were very still 
as I approached our house, and I 
lingered about the spots where 
Jessie and I had lingered and talk- 
ed in the days that were gone. 

Josey West opened the door for 
me. Her face was very grave. 

‘Well?’ she said. 

‘I have heard nothing, Josey. 
She has not come home ” 

‘No.’ 

A peculiar accent in her voice 
struck me. 

* How is mother ?’ I asked. 

She closed her lips firmly, and 
looked at meseriously and reproach- 
fully. I rebelled against that look; 
my heart was full almost to burst- 
ing. 
‘Why don’t you and those who 
were my friends say what you 
think of me?’ I demanded bitterly. 
‘Why don’t you say at once that 
I am to blame for all that has oc- 
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curred, and that I, and I only, am 
the cause of all this misery ?” 

‘I don’t say so, she replied 
gently, ‘ because I don’t think so.’ 

* But you look at me as if it were 
so,’ I said loudly; ‘ you and all the 
others. You have fair words and 
fair excuses for every one but 
me ‘ 

She placed her fingers on her 
lips. ‘ Hush? she said ; ‘ don’t be 
cruel as well as unjust.’ 

Her hand was on my arm, and I 
shook it off roughly. ‘ Who is the 
-just one? Uncle Bryan? I will 
talk to you no more. How is mo- 
ther ?’ 

‘Go up and see ; but tread soft- 
ly. You are not the only sufferer 
—remember that.’ 

I went up-stairs, and into my 
mother’s room, softly. Josey West 
followed me. 

* Mother,’ I said. 

She opened her eyes and looked 
at me vacantly. She did not know 
me; even when I took her hand, 


and fondled it in mine, she showed 
no sign of recognition. Then a feel- 
ing of desolation, more terrible than 
any pain I had yet suffered, entered 
my heart, and I fell on my knees 


by her side. Was I to lose her 
next? It seemed so. Her white 
pitiful face, her parched restless 
lips, her mournful eyes gazing on 
vacancy, her hot skin, were like so 
many tongues reproaching me for 
my selfishness. 

‘For God’s sake tell me, Josey,’ 
I whispered, ‘how long has she 
been like this ?” 

‘The change came a little while 
after the doctor left. She bore up 
while he was here, and tried to an- 
swer him cheerfully ; but when he 
was gone, she broke down.’ 

‘Did she speak, Josey ?” 

‘A little at first.’ 

‘What about ?” 

‘Only about you, Chris; but I 
cannot tell you what she said. They 
were only broken words of tender- 
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ness——’ Josey turned from me, 


and could not continue for her tears. 

‘Did you not go for the doctor 
again, Josey ?” 

‘I could not leave her, Chris.’ 

‘Uncle Bryan might have gone—’ 

*I knocked at his door, and 
called him again and again; but I 
got no answer.’ 

I went at once to his room, and 
knocked, but no answer came. I 
tried the handle, and found that the 
door was unlocked. I entered the 
room, and struck a light. Uncle 
Bryan was not there, and his bed 
had not been lain upon. I went 
down-stairs into my own bedroom, 
and searched the house swiftly ; 
uncle Bryan was not in it. 

‘ Did you see him go out, Josey?’ 

‘No; I have not seen him since 
you left.’ 

‘I must run for the doctor. Will 
you stop here ?” 

‘T’ll stop, Chris, and do all I can 
to help you.’ 

I pressed her hand, and within 
half an hour the doctor was at my 
mother’s bedside. I waited below 
until he came down. 

‘If you will walk back with me,’ 
he said, ‘I will give you some medi- 
cine for your mother.’ 

‘Is she very ill, sir?” 

‘Very.’ 

My heart sank as I asked, ‘ Dan- 
gerously ?” 

‘I think so, but we shall know 
more in a day or two.’ 

‘Then there is no immediate dan- 
ger, sir?” 

‘I think not—I think not; but 
we must be prepared for the worst.’ 

He said something more than 
this, but I did not hear him. A 
mist stole upon my senses, for his 
quiet tone portended the worst. 

‘Bear up, Mr. Carey,’ he said ; 
‘you must not give way. We will 
do our best. A great deal will de- 
pend upon good nursing. That is 
a sensible little woman who is with 
her now.’ 





Fessie Trim. 


This doctor was a man who was 
deservedly worshipped by the poor 
in our neighbourhood ; his life was 
really one of self-sacrifice, for he 
was a capable man, was paid badly, 
worked hard, and did his duty 
bravely. 

‘Can you tell me what she is suf- 
fering from, sir?’ 

‘I was about to ask you that ques- 
tion, Mr. Carey,’ was his reply. 
‘ All that I know at present is that 
she is in a high state of fever, that 
her blood is thin and poor, and that 
she is as weak as a human being 
dare be who requires strength to 
battle successfully with disease. It 
appears to me that she must have 
been suffering for some time, for a 
very long time probably—but I am 
in the dark as to that—and that she 
has at length given way. If you 
put upon a beam a pressure greater 
than it can bear, the beam must 
break.’ 

‘But I do not think my mother 
has worked too hard, sir.’ 

‘The mind has acted upon the 
body. Hard physical work itself 
seldom, if ever, kills. In the case 
of this beam you follow me?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘In the case of this beam, there 
have been secret inroads upon its 
power of resistance, and the wood 
has rotted. I have seen stout planks 
cut through, and colonies of little 
insects bared tothe light which have 
been steadily and surely eating away 
its strength. I am speaking plainly, 
because I think it is the best course 
in all these cases, and when I am 
speaking to a sensible man.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; I should prefer 
to hear the truth, terrible though it 
be.’ 

‘Outwardly, these planks seem 
capable of bearing any pressure, but 
when a great trial comes, they must 
give way. There are thousands 
and thousands of human beings 
walking about, in seemingly good 
health, in precisely the same con- 
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dition. Has your mother suffered 
any great trouble ?’ 

‘A great trouble has come upon 
us within the last few hours.’ 

‘An unexpected trouble ?” 

‘ Totally unexpected, sir.’ 

‘For which you were quite unpre- 
pared ?” 

‘Quite, sir.’ 

‘That may be the immediate, but 
is not the direct, cause of your mo- 
ther’s illness. She has been endur- 
ing a long strain, as I have said, 
and has at length broken down un- 
der it.’ By this time we were in his 
shop, and he was preparing the 
medicine. ‘ You look ill yourself. 
Let me feel your pulse.’ He looked 
me steadily in the face. ‘ You are 
your mother’s only child, I believe. 
Miss West led me to infer as much.’ 

‘She was right, sir.’ 

‘Well, then,’ he said, giving me 
a rough and kindly shake, ‘ your 
mother’s ultimate recovery may de- 
pend—lI only say #ay—upon you. 
Think of that, and don’t be falling 
ill yourself.’ 

‘I'll try not to,’ I murmured, for 
I felt sick and faint. 

‘ Drink this,’ he said, pouring out 
a draught for me; ‘it will revive 
you. You will try not to? Nay, 
you must make up your mind not 
to, for your mother’s sake. We 
never know what we can do. Why, 
wecan conquer pain, ifwearestrong- 
willed enough. I was explaining 
about your mother. She is so deli 
cately and exquisitely susceptible, 
that to have those about her whom 
she loves may contribute more to 
her recovery than anything all the 
doctors in London could do. She 
is in a state of delirium at present ; 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, she is likely to remain in 
this state for a week or two, pro- 
bably for longer. If, when she re- 
covers her senses, the first face she 
looks upon and recognises is a face 
that she loves, it may not only con- 
tribute to her recovery, it may ac- 
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complish it. On the other hand, 
if she misses a face that is dear to 
her, and that she has been accus- 
tomed to see about her, it may cause 
a relapse, and prove fatal. I have 
tried to make myself clear, and to 
give you a good reason why you 
must keep well. Don’t mope. If 
you have any private grief of your 
own, keep it under until this peril 
is past.’ 

I thanked him, and left him. I 
told Josey West exactly what the 
doctor had said, and she returned 
the compliment he had paid her of 
calling her a sensible little woman 
by saying that he was a sensible 
man. 

* And now, Chris,’ she said, ‘ you 
must go to bed.’ 

1 said that I would sit up with 
my mother, and tried to persuade 
Josey to lie down ; but she refused, 
saying rest was more necessary to 
me than to her. 

* In the first place, you have your 
work to do; that must not be ne- 
glected for all the Jessie Trims in 
the world. Oh, yes, my dear. You 
may shake your head, but I’ve been 
remarkably quiet all through, and 
I think I’m entitled to say a few 
words.’ 

‘T’ll not stop to hear anything 
spoken against her,’ I said. 

‘That’s right. Fly up. You 
think you’re fonder of her than I 
am. That you can’t be. But I’m 
not satisfied with her, and I sha’n’t 
be until I get all this explained. 
There’s something behind it that 
neither you nor I suspect, or my 
name isn’t Josey West.’ 

‘ That’s what Turk says,’ I inter- 
posed. 

‘I expect you’ve been leading 
him a fine life to-night. Poor 
Turk! Why, he worships the 
ground she walks upon. I tell 
you what it is, my sweet child,’ she 
said sarcastically, ‘there’s more 
lessons than one you've got to 
learn. But to come back. There's 
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some mystery behind all this; but 
it might be one thing, and it might 
be another. I’m in a whirl, that’s 
what I am, my dear.’ 

I really think Josey administered 
these words to me as a kind of 
medicine. But she could not de- 
ceive me as to the feelings she en- 
tertained for Jessie. Ifany person 
had dared in her presence to saya 
word against her friend, she would 
have been the first to defend her. 

‘Josey,’ I said, ‘I shall feel much 
relieved if you will promise me one 
thing.’ 

‘That depends. I’m not going 
to open my mouth and shut my 
eyes.’ 

‘ If Jessie tells you the reason of 
her going away——’ 

‘Which she’s sure to do. 
shall know all about it.’ 

‘ And if the knowledge does not 
come to me in any other way, will 
you tell me?” 

‘Upon myword! Me tell a se- 
cret? Not forall the world, master 
Chris.’ 

‘ But if it’s not a secret ?’ 

‘Then of course you'll hear it.’ 
We spoke in an undertone, so as 
not to disturb my mother, who lay 
unconscious of what was going on 
around her. ‘ But here you are 
stopping up,’ continued Josey fret- 
fully, ‘when every minute’s rest is 
precious to you and all of us. I 
have only told you one of my rea- 
sons why you must be fresh in 
the morning—and mind you sleep, 
master Chris, when you get to bed. 
I'll tell you another. There'll be 
the shop to look after.’ 

‘ That's uncle Bryan's business,’ 
I replied, flushing with anger. The 
mere mention of his name aroused 
all my bitterness against him. ‘If 
mother could be moved from this 
house to-morrow with safety, I’d 
take her out of his sight without a 
moment’s delay.’ 

* You'll not see your uncle Bryan 
again in a hurry,’ said Josey. ‘You 


Oh, I 





1 knew a Face. 


mark my words—he’s gone for 
good.’ 

I did not stop to discuss the 
point, but went to the bedside and 
kissed my mother. As I leant over 
her, I could scarcely hear her 
breathing, and but for a light con- 
vulsive sob which rose to her throat 
every now and then, and which she 
seemed to make an effort to check, 
it would have been difficult to de- 
tect any sign of life in her. The 


doctor’s words dwelt in my mind 
as I gazed at her beloved face, and 
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for the first time in my life I appre- 
ciated at their proper worth the 
sacrifices which this dearest of 
women had made for one so un- 
worthy as I. I knelt at her bed- 
side, and prayed that her life 
might be spared to me—prayed 
with humble heart—and my tears 
flowed freely. 

Josey was outside on the landing. 

‘ Good-night, my dear,’ she said ; 
‘ give me a kiss.’ 

Mine were not the only tears on 
my face as I walked down-stairs. 





I KNEW A FACE. 


— —~--—. 


I KNEW a face, though now I know it not ; 

’Tis gone, but not the love that linked it to my lot. 

It used to smile on me, but now its smile 

Ne’er lights my dreary soul, and my lone heart the while 


Lives on its image. 


Once those sparkling eyes 


Had e’er a loving glance for me—each look a prize! 
But now the sunshine’s gone that beamed in them ; 
And gone is all the daylight from my eyes, which seem 
As though afflicted with the shading blight 

Which coldly shades the colours warmed by beauty’s light. 
Those lips, which breathed of bliss—twin rubies they— 
Are sealed and cold ; no thrilling accents softly stray 
From them as once they did. She is no more! 

Beauty hath called her sweetest image to its shore ; 
And all that dimpled symmetry of grace, 

Ovalled by Nature into such a perfect face— 

Too fair, alas, to bloom on mortals’ eyes— 

Now blossoms in the rip’ning light of native skies. 


VOL, XV. 





EXPERIENCES OF A BANK HOLIDAY. 


——~>—— 


I am of opinion that pleasure-seek- 
ing is the most laborious of occu- 
pations. Not so my wife. It was 
therefore on her account that I 
consented to give up my anticipated 
day’s rest on the first Monday in 
August for an orthodox Bank Holi- 
day. She averred that she desired 
it for the delectation of a young 
French lady who was with us, and 
of our little girl, aged six. We all 


know how unselfish is woman, and 
what martyrs men become to please 
her. 

‘Neither mademoiselle nor Ada 
has ever seen the sea,’ said my wife. 
‘That is to say, mademoiselle has 
onlyseen it in crossing from Dieppe. 


We must go to some watering-place. 
Brighton and Margate will be 
crowded ; besides, they are vulgar. 
Hunstanton is a new place, and we 
shall have it to ourselves. Let us 
go to Hunstanton.’ 

I uttered an exclamation, opened 
my eyes wide, shrugged my shoul- 
ders, and yielded, as men always 
do, to female influence. We were 
to go from London to the north of 
Norfolk and back in one day, and 
enjoy ourselves! On the much- 
desired day we were up before even 
the earliest of chanticleers blew his 
horn. My wife roused me from a 
dream ofa whole day without work 
precisely as the clock struck four. 

We were breakfasting at five. 
The ladies were in high spirits, and 
I put all the pressure upon mine 
of which they were capable in order 
to get up my own steam, but the 
wheels of my engine were rusty. 
Mademoiselle was brilliant, and 
talked of her jours de féte in the 
Boulevards and the Bois with re- 


trospective and anticipatory de- 
light ; while Ada assured her that 
nothing in France could equal what 
she would see in England. 

‘We must make a good break- 
fast,’ said my wife, ‘and then we 
need take no provisions. We shall 
reach Hunstanton before twelve, 
when we will have luncheon and 
proceed to the beach. We shall 
have a delightful day.’ 

I inwardly blessed the hopeful- 
ness of woman, and obeyed in this 
as in all things. I made an enor- 
mous breakfast, and my example 
was, for once, followed by my fam- 
ily. None of them did amiss, and 
our attendant looked on amazed. 

I think I never envied any one 
as I did this hastily-attired dam- 
sel. I knew that she would re- 
sume her interrupted rest as soon 
as our backs were turned, and 
would probably be still asleep when 
we reached Cambridge; that she 
would then emerge, smarter even 
than mademoiselle, and enjoy life 
unencumbered by any weight on 
her eyelids. Her looks and man- 
ner betrayed what she thought of 
us, and when my wife said plea- 
santly, ‘The early bird gets the 
early worm,’ I quite imagined her 
longing to reply, ‘ More fool the 
worm for getting up so early.’ 

The morning gave promise of 2 
fine day, but we soon reached the 
sulphurous draught of the Metro- 
politan. Here already was a crowd 
of expectants, whose good humour 
put me to the blush, and I made 
up my mind to be ‘jolly,’ remem- 
bering Mark Tapley and his Eden. 
When we reached Shoreditch Sta- 
tion, however, that hero was super- 
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seded by a vision of Jane Shore in 
penitence, and I wondered what 
she would think of it all if, accord- 
ing to modern spiritualists, she be 
still condemned to look on the 
world as it is, wandering unseen in 
her visionary white sheet. 

However, I hugged myself in re- 
marking that the great tide of holi- 
day-makers was not flowing towards 
Hunstanton. I even began to look 
forwards to a sea-breeze, and when 
we were settled in the train I re- 
solved to take a preparatory nap. 
Sleep! it was out of the question. 
No sooner was the train off than it 
stopped again. New stations, like 
mushrooms, must have sprung up in 
the night. There was one every 
five minutes, and each platform 
seemed crowded. What we took 
in here we disgorged there, and so 
on till we reached Cambridge. 

Crowds everywhere! I found 
myself wishing Bank Holidays and 
Sir John Lubbock, and the phan- 
tasmagoria of sight-seers, at the bot- 
tom of the element we were seek- 
ing. 

No sooner had we left Cam- 
bridge than we stopped again. 
This time there was no station. 
We were surrounded by fields, and 
there was only a village peeping 
through the trees in the distance. 
We were sure there was an acci- 
dent. Wewere probably blocked up 
by an overturned train. We should 
never reach Hunstanton. What 
were the people running across the 
fields for? Was it in search of 
help? Imaginary ills are often as 
terrific as real ones, and my wife 
prepared herself for the worst by 
clasping Ada in her arms, made- 
moiselle exclaimed, ‘ Mon Dieu!’ 
while I looked out of the window, 
and had the satisfaction of thinking 
that even my wife wished herself at 
home. 

However, back came the scouts, 
racing their legs off, and in another 
minute we were steaming again. 
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We learnt afterwards that those 
thirsty souls had gone to the village 
to refresh themselves, and that the 
unusually amiable officials had 
stopped the train for them. 

New Hunstanton at last! Deli- 
cious sound! It was one o'clock, 
and we would have something to 
eat atonce. Happily wewere unen- 
cumbered by those baskets of pro- 
visions that the ladies condemn the 
gentlemen to carry, so we walked 
down the platform jauntily to the 
refreshment-room. 

A crowd of clamouring people 
filled the space where it ought to 
have been. Sounds of cork-draw- 
ing and cork-popping alone showed 
that refreshments were somewhere. 

‘We had better go straight to the 
hotel,’ said our lady superior, and 
we went. 

‘Straight’ is scarcely the word, for 
the station-yard, roads, and streets 
were full of people. Dodging in 
and out amongst them, we found 
our way to the one hotel. It was 
besieged. We could not even force 
a passage into it. We resolved to 
put up with an inferior public-house, 
and elbowed through crowds till we 
found one. It was not only full 
within, but surrounded by an as- 
semblage of merry-makers, who 
were dancing and shouting to the 
sound of various instruments. My 
wife looked discomfited, and I said 
maliciously, ‘We haven't gotit quite 
to ourselves.’ We made the circuit 
of the town, from one public to an- 
other, with the like success. As a 
last resource, we found our way to 
the Temperance Hotel, where we 
thought we might at least obtain 
bread and water. Here was a Band 
of Hope, a host of Good Templars, 
and, it seemed, every teetotaller in 
the United Kingdom. We gave up 
in despair. As to the bakers’ shops, 
if there were any they were hidden 
by the crowd. 

Whence came the crowds? We 
were told that excursion trains had 
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brought them from all the eastern 
counties, each supposing that be- 
cause Hunstanton was a new place 
it would be empty. I began to 
look about me_ philosophically. 
There was a band and vigorous 
dancers before every inn. Punch 
and Judy had arrived, hand-organs 
had turned up, ballad-singers were 
in alt, and doubtless pickpockets 
in full force. Parties bivouacked 
on the Green, eating the food 
they had providently brought, and 
early comers occupied the hostels. 
No one seemed to give a thought 
to the sea on account of which they 
had come. 

‘We had better try Old Hunstan- 
ton. It is two miles off,’ said my 
wife. 

But I knew she could not walk, 
and how were we to procure a 
vehicle? We wandered about in 
search of one. The Hunstanton 
conveyances had taken their freights 
of pleasure-seekers elsewhere — 
‘anywhere, anywhere, out of Hun- 
stanton! At last I spied a don- 
key-cart full of bundles of clothes. 
There was still one industrious far- 
seeing man left, who employed the 
holiday in securing the linen for 
the Tuesday wash. I hailed him. 
He was an elderly man, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘As soon as I have taken the 
clothes to my missus,’ he said, in 
reply to my demand for his car- 
riage. 

We did not feel secure of him; 
so we followed him. He went 
round the back of the town, calling 
at many doors and heaping-up his 
cart with fresh bundles. We drag- 
ged behind him, conscious that he 
and his donkey occasionally turned 
their heads to glance at us. He 
finally halted at a neat cottage, 
where a tidy housewife appeared, 
and helped him to discharge his 
load. Here the ladies mounted, 
and the man gave my wife a bit of 
his mind, saying that ‘the world 
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was gwain stark-starin’ mad after 
pleasure, and there warn’t no pro- 
fit in’t.’ 

He drove at a brisk pace, and 
the donkey distinguished himself. 
I had much ado to keep up with 
him, and trembled lest the rickety 
machineshould break down. How- 
ever, it reached the one inn of the 
village of Old Hunstanton as tri- 
umphantly as acoach-and-four. We 
rewarded the old man so munifi- 
cently in our gratitude, that he ex- 
claimed, as he went to give his 
donkey a feed, ‘I allus says to my 
missus, “ Work’s better than plaay.”” 

We walked magnificently into 
the inn. Savouryfumes greeted us! 
Ada clapped her hands; made- 
moiselle exclaimed in French that 
it smelt good; my wife recovered 
her cheerfulness ; and I sought the 
waiter, who was a female. 

‘We are so full, sir, that there 
isn’t even a seat!’ she said, hurry- 
ing into an adjoining room. 

I followed, while my depressed 
family sat down on the stairs. I 
seized on a side-table, and was 
about to drag it into the hall, when 
Isaw a movement in the crowded 
dining-room. A party had finished. 
I hurried out for my famished fe- 
males, and we made a rush for 
their seats. A loin of lamb ap- 
peared, and I claimed it. A lob- 
ster salad followed ; I secured it. 
I trust no one expected the re- 
mains. Before we had finished 
we found that we must retrace our 
steps, for our time was up. 

‘The sea! the sea! we have not 
been to the sea! cried mademoi- 
selle and Ada, remembering that 
voracious element when their own 
cravings were satisfied. 

We returned to New Hunstan- 
ton by the shore, leaving the Old 
to ‘braying of trumpets and beat- 
ing of drums,’ and had _half-an- 
hour’s enjoyment of our holiday. 
Mademoiselle ran in and out of 
the rocks gathering mussels, which 
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she carefully preserved in her hand- 
kerchief ; and Ada danced with the 
dancing waves as they retreated 
from their smoothly-sanded_ball- 
room. My wife and I walked 
quietly along, wondering much that, 
after all, we ‘had it to ourselves,’ 
for of the thousands of excursion- 
ists scarcely a dozen had sought 
the beach. 

How we panted to remain in 
that bracing air, by those bound- 
ing waves, on that health-bringing 
Norfolk coast! But ‘time, tide, 
and train wait for no man;’ so 
having lost the one, and nearly for- 
gotten the other, we secured the 
third, forcing a passage through the 
crowds as before, and bearing with 
us a dim idea of New and Old 
Hunstanton. 

As the incessant stoppages of the 
morning were repeated, I had time 
for reflection and observation. I 
watched my wife doze and start, 
and doze again; my little girl fall 
fast asleep on her lap; mademoi- 
selle slumber profoundly, tenderly 
clasping her mussels. I had the 
much-desired opportunity of learn- 
ing the secrets of mademoiselle’s 
coiffure, for the sea-breezes had in- 
vidiously set afloat what was real 
of her fair hair, and displayed a 
curious structure of puffs or rolls 
beneath, which clung pertinaciously 
to her pretty head. I was also able 
to remark on my fellow pleasure- 
seekers, as they appeared and dis- 
appeared. ‘ Not to put too fine a 
point upon it,’ I must say the 
men looked disgusted, the women 
wearied, the children cross and 
sleepy. The end scarcely justified 
the beginning; and when I saw 
one poor fellow after another with 
three or four children to take care 
of, and knew that he must be in 
workaday harness on the morrow, 
I began to wonder whether a rest- 
ful holiday might not be better 
than an active one. Philosophis- 
ing in this wise, I came to the con- 
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clusion that Englishmen will be for 
evergrateful toSir John Lubbock for 
his Bank Holidays, spend them as 
they will. But that of all holidays 
the Sabbath is the best, because it 
is ‘a day of rest ; and woe to those 
innovators who would make of it 
such a revel of express trains, 
crowded towns, and wearied people 
as we have seen to-day ! With some 
such reflection as this I believe I fell 
asleep. It was nearly two o'clock 
when we reached Shoreditch. 

‘Call acab! I said imperatively, 
my fingers in my purse; and I am 
one of the few who disapprove fee- 
ing railway officials. 

There was not a cab on the 
stand, the cabmen had been tired 
of waiting for so slow a train, and 
were, I hope, in bed. We were 
still five miles from ours. 

‘We must walk,’ I said doggedly ; 
and we set forth—a disreputable- 
looking party. 

As we struggled across Finsbury- 
square, I could not help wonder- 
ing what mademoiselle thought of 
her jour de fete. Unconscious of 
the state of her hair and its pad- 
ding, with hat awry and mussels 
pendent, she held Ada by the hand, 
and recalled her French loquacity 
to reply to that young person, who, 
having slept long and well, was as 
lively as a cricket. Suddenly they 
took to running and screaming in 
very unladylike fashion, and my 
wife and I lost sight of them as 
they disappeared down the wrong 
turning. 

‘ This és a finale !’ I said grimly. 

We were soon reassured. They 
had hailed a cab, and returned to 
us triumphant. We got in thank- 
fully, and reached home between 
two and three. That night I 
thought of an old friend who al- 
ways prayed for the repose of the 
man who first invented a bed. 

Moral: When you take a Bank 
Holiday, don’t go too far, and— 
carry your own provisions. 





LILY’S REPENTANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


PERCY MESSANT FLUTTERS THE 
DOVECOTS. 
‘Wuo is he, Laura?’ asked Mrs. 
Granville. 

‘His name is Percy Messant,’ 
replied Laura Cave, ‘and he is a 
great friend of my brother’s. They 
went to college together. Don’t 
you think him handsome ?” 

‘Very,’ answered Mrs. Granville. 

‘He is the handsomest man I 
ever saw,’ said Emily Rochester. 
‘And he is so clever too. You 
should hear him sing !’ 

‘Well, he certainly plays croquet 
admirably,’ remarked Mrs. Gran- 
ville. 

‘He is also very rich.’ 

‘Rich, Laura!’ laughed Mrs. 
Granville. ‘ What qualifications he 
has! And how honoured this place 
is by such a visitor! How long has 
he been staying with you, Laura ?’ 

‘A fortnight, and I believe he 
intends staying some weeks more. 
Here comes Sophie Blanchard, who 
is distantly related to him, I be- 
lieve. We were talking of Mr. 
Messant, Sophie, and admiring 
him.’ 

‘He always creates a sensation,’ 
replied the young lady, who had 
just joined the group. ‘ Percy 
would not be happy if he did not 
do that. He is one of the vainest 
men that ever lived.’ 

‘And you say that, Miss Blan- 
chard, of a gentleman who is re- 
lated to you?’ observed Mrs. Gran- 
ville. 

‘Yes. I know him, and can 
speak about him with some au- 
thority. I consider him, indeed, 


very vain. But he is a favourite 
of my sister Maud.’ 

‘Then I am sure he must be 
worthy of all praise,’ said Laura 
Cave. ‘ Maud has such a capital 
judgment.’ 

‘ But Maud admits that she can’t 
well make Percy out,’ observed 
Sophie. ‘She is rather divided in 
her opinions about him,’ 

‘And who is Miss Blanchard 
divided in her opinions about?’ 
asked another lady, coming up to 
the group—a sharp dark-eyed little 
woman of about thirty. ‘ Mr. Mes- 
sant, I presume ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Messant, Mrs. Prin- 
cep,’ answered Sophie Blanchard. 

‘I am surprised that any one 
can be divided in opinions regard- 
ing Mr. Messant,’ answered Mrs. 
Princep promptly. ‘I have but 
one about the gentleman ; and it 
is not favourable to him.’ 

‘That is because he sent your 
ball into the shrubbery,’ laughed 
Laura Cave. 

‘ Croquet is trying to the temper, 
Laura ; but croquet would not pre- 
judice me against an adversary. 
Mr. Messant, to me, does not seem 
the paragon he has been represent- 
ed. But he appears to have flut- 
tered the dovecots in this neigh- 
bourhood pretty successfully ; and 
that, I suppose, was what he wanted 
to do. When he returns to town, 
he will of course go with all your 
hearts in his pocket ?” 

‘I am certain that he won’t have 
mine, then!’ said Sophie Blanchard 
decisively. 

‘Everyone else is silent,’ laughed 
little Mrs. Princep, the curate’s wife ; 
‘so it is clear there is no one who 
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can speak with such positiveness 
as you, Sophie.’ 

‘What does Lily think of him ? 
asked Mrs. Granville, with some 
show of interest in her question. 

‘Lily has not spoken,’ replied 
Mrs. Princep quietly; ‘but Mr. 
Messant’s charms are of course a 
matter of indifference to her !’ 

This conversation was taking 
place on the terrace of Lowington 
Hall. Immediately in front of the 
terrace were numerous flower-beds, 
and beyond these a croquet-lawn, 
where a game had been in progress 
for some time. Croquet parties 
were of frequent occurrence at 
Lowington, those of Mrs. Gran- 
ville being held in especial fa- 
vour. 

Mrs. Granville was a widow lady 
of fifty-five, having one son, now ei- 
ther busily occupied with the game 
or paying marked attention to a 
young lady named Lily Rochester. 
It was understood that Mrs. Gran- 
ville would cease to reside at Low- 
ington Hall when her son married; 
and that from his circumstances 
he would marry at no distant date 
was a pretty established conviction. 
Mrs. Granville regarded the pro- 
bable alteration in her son’s life, 
and the consequent change in her 
own, so far as residence and cer- 
tain other important circumstances 
went, with the best feelings in the 
world. When it became necessary 
for her to leave Lowington Hall, 
she would do so without any 
repining ; and she would cer- 
tainly rejoice to see her son well 
married. She had watched him 
and Lily Rochester, by whose side 
he remained very closely on the 
croquet ground, with much inter- 
est, particularly when Mr. Percy 
Messant was seen to be talking 
to her, which was often, although 
the two were playing on opposite 
sides. Her inquiry as to what Lily 
thought of Percy was not an idle 
one ; and her frend Mrs. Princep 
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had not replied to it in an idle 
spirit. 

‘You have an admirable cham- 
pion, Miss Rochester,’ said Mr. 
Percy Messant, referring to Harry 
Granville, who had just been ren- 
dering her valuable assistance. 

‘It is fortunate that I have, for 
I am afraid you mean mischief to 
my ball,’ answered Lily, a slight 
pretty girl, with blue-gray eyes and 
a wealth of charming light hair. 

‘I really am afraid I do,’ laughed 
Mr. Messant. ‘I hope you won't 
think 1 am very cruel.’ 

‘I shall indeed.’ 

‘And you won't forgive me?’ 

‘1 don’t think I shall.’ 

‘ That is very hard.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Messant,’ cried Har- 
ry, in a strong hearty voice, ‘ it is 
your play. Do what mischief you 
can.’ 

‘I will, Mr. Granville, be assured,’ 
cried Percy. 

Then Mr. Messant went to work 
skilfully with his mallet. Several 
of the young ladies had descended 
from the terrace, and were now 
watching his play. His various 
triumphs—one rising above an- 
other—were great indeed. His 
side gave him most applause. With 
what grace and skill he punished his 
enemies, looking up mischievously 
into Lily’s beautiful face after each 
fresh demonstration of his accom- 
plishments! He seemed to take 
especial pleasure in discomforting 
Harry, whose ball he sent flying 
down the lawn. This accomplish- 
ed, he turned towards Lily's with 
mischievous intent. 

‘You ought to send Lily’s ball 
after Mr. Granville’s,’ said Sophie 
Blanchard, one of the young ladies 
who had descended the terrace to 
the croquet-lawn again, and who 
was one of the many who believed 
it was Harry Granville’s intention 
to make Lily his wife. 

Percy Messant, however, paid 
no regard to the advice of Sophie, 
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but immediately sent Lily’s ball in 
a totally opposite direction. 

*You are very malicious, Mr. 
Messant,’ said little Mrs. Prin- 
cep. 

* How unjust you are to my many 
estimable qualities, Mrs. Princep,’ 
laughed Percy, with a slight tone 
of sarcasm. 

The game was over in about five 
minutes, and it was generally ad- 
mitted that Percy Messant had 
carried off most of the honours. 

‘You are a capital player, Mes- 
sant,’ said Harry, at the termination 
of the game. 

‘ Thanks, my dear fellow, for the 
compliment. I never take any- 
thing in hand—even so small a 
matter as croquet—without resolv- 
ing to do it thoroughly. I think 
you will remember, Granville, it 
was my way at Rugby?’ It was 
not, however, that Mr. Messant 
had ever taken many serious pur- 
poses in hand as yet. 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘And were you at Rugby with 
my son ?’ asked Mrs. Granville. 

‘Yes. But until a few days ago 
I had not the pleasure of meeting 
him since we left ten years ago.’ 

* You never mentioned Mr. Mes- 
sant’s name to me, Harry, before,’ 
said Mrs. Granville to her son ina 
low voice. 

‘No. He and I were not in the 
same set ; and, to tell you the truth, 
mother, I fancy he rather looked 
down upon me. He was quite a 
young swell then—I suppose I was 
not. He subsequently went to the 
University ; I did not; so we lost 
sight of each other for years. Well, 
Lily, and what do you think of 
Percy Messant ?” 

‘I, Harry? Oh,’ Lily replied, 
with a little hesitation, ‘ he is good- 
looking, and quite a gentleman.’ 

‘Lily, you are by no means 
so enthusiastic as some of your 
friends,’ said Mrs. Granville. ‘ His 
virtues have all been discussed by 
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us on the terrace, and, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Princep and Sophie 
Blanchard, who were a little critical, 
everybody pronounced him a 
paragon.’ She looked rather keen- 
ly in the young girl's face. 

‘ Of course I think Mr. Messant 
very nice, and all that,’ answered 
Lily, her face slightly deepening in 
colour; ‘but I did not know that 
he was a paragon.’ 

This was disingenuous of Lily ; 
for had she spoken her opinions 
respecting Percy Messant, these 
would have been even more flatter- 
ing than those of the young ladies 
who had eulogised him on the ter- 
race. Indeed, Lily was obliged to 
confess to herself that she had 
never met a more charming man, 
or one whose accomplishments 
were more numerous. She would 
have had also much to say about 
his good looks had she been able 
to speak her ideas on this subject. 
But for many reasons she felt that 
she could not speak at all fully upon 
the attractions presented to her b 
Percy Messant, least of all before 
Mrs. Granville or Harry. 

Lily Rochester had known Percy 
Messant a fortnight, and in that 
time she had made a mental por- 
trait of him remarkable for accuracy 
of drawing and expression. She 
had also foolishly exercised her 
pencil about his portrait on paper, 
but her efforts here bein g unsatis- 
factory and disappointing, she was 
fain to be content with the like- 
ness stamped upon her memory, 
where no deficiencies or imperfec- 
tions whatever appeared. 

Percy Messant was about seven- 
and-twenty years of age, gracefully 
built, of about the middle height, 
with a handsome face, which was 
redeemed from a slight effeminacy 
by a moustache and whiskers cut 
after the most approved modern 
fashion. Their hue was rather light, 
as was that of his hair, which he 
wore parted down the centre. He 
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had large lustrous gray eyes, of 
which he was very proud, a light 
clear complexion, and a voice tull 
of expression, of which he was also 
proud, and which he had duly 
cultivated both for musical and 
flirting purposes. In both depart- 
ments he prided himself upon ex- 
celling, and took equal care in 
nurturing these several accomplish- 
ments. It was easy to see that he 
was vain, but it was impossible to 
deny that his manners were those 
of a gentleman. With men Percy 
was scarcely so great a favourite as 
with women ; several of the former 
asserting, with much truth, that his 
conceit was insufferable. It would 
seem, however, that this same con- 
ceit was not so annoying to the 
other sex, or that women were pre- 
pared to make allowances for it, 
for he numbered many admirers 
amongst them. Percy himself was 
well content with their admiration 
alone, giving his own fellows to 
understand that he cared little for 
them or their esteem. 

It was generally understood that 
Percy Messant was a man of means, 
but these means were considerably 
exaggerated ; and vain Percy never 
took the trouble to rectify any mis- 
takes that may have been made 
thereon, wisely seeing that his 
reputation in this respect might be 
of service to him. He was of good 
family, and had been called to the 
Bar ; but no brief as yet had ever 
found its way into his hands, nor 
had he been eager that solici- 
tors should think of him. Not 
only was his family good, but a 
friendly cousin had held some 
subordinate office in a late ministry, 
being credited, moreover, both 
with abilities and influence. Percy 
had also other political and in- 
fluential friends, of whose assist- 
ance he purposed to avail himself 
in obtaining forhim some snug legal 
appointment—a stipendiary magis- 
tracy, recordership, or county-court 
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judgeship—when his standing at 
the Bar should have made him 
eligible for such offices. 

At present he took life easily, 
as his means enabled him to do. 
His social accomplishments were 
considerable, and made him very 
welcome in many houses where 
the female element predominated. 
If Percy had wished to marry, he 
could have done so times out of 
number; his flirtations had, indeed, 
been numerous, but nothing seri- 
ous had ever come of them. It 
was whispered that his conduct in 
one or two instances had been 
open to question, but he was care- 
ful to avoid doing serious damage 
to his reputation. 

An invitation from an old college 
friend at Lowington brought him 
and Lily Rochester together. Lily 
pleased him very much, but cer- 
tainly, up to the time of Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s party, Percy had not thought 
of Lily at all seriously, or sup- 
posed that his attentions would be 
esteemed by her as of much im- 
portance. Besides, some rumour 
had reached him that, if she was 
not already engaged to Harry 
Granville, their friendship was al- 
most as important as an engage- 
ment. Rumours of this kind 
would not, as a rule, have had 
much influence upon Percy had 
he chosen to like any one affected 
by them; and in the present in- 
stance his conduct with Lily was, 
after a while, uninfluenced by what 
he had heard. He paid Lily much 
graceful attention, whispering all 
kinds of compliments in her ears. 
Now Percy Messant had a way of 
paying attention and of whisper- 
ing compliments which few girls 
had the power of reSisting. Cer- 
tainly Lily Rochester was not 
possessed of such power. The 
consequence was, that Percy could 
not help seeing that if there were 
any truth in the rumours which had 
reached him about her and Harry 
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Granville, Lily was at all events 
very pleased with what he had to 
say to her. 

Mr. Messant would have been 
highly indignant with any one who 
called his honour in question ; but 
it is well open to inquiry whether 
his present conduct with Miss 
Rochester, knowing as he did her 
position, and having no serious in- 
tentions himself regarding her 
whatever, was such that a man 
of the nicest honour would have 
pursued it for a moment. 

Artless Harry Granville was 
blind to what had been passing. 
Perfectly honest himself, he was re- 
luctant to discredit the virtues of 
others until it had been forced 
upon him that he must do so. 

He loved Lily Rochester, and 
believed in her with all his heart ; 
but, unwisely, as yet he had only 
allowed his hopes to be guessed 
at. He thought Lily understood 
him, and that a formal declara- 
tion might therefore be made at 
any time. Though not vain like 
Percy Messant, Harry had no mean 
opinion of himself, his circum- 
stances and teaching having been 
of a character to produce this 
opinion in any one not so humble 
by nature as to be beyond every 
temptation to form an exalted 
estimate of himself; the result of 
which was that Harry had no appre- 
hensions whatever as to his pro- 
spect of faring happily with Lily 
when he chose to speak out. It 
was not long before he had cause 
to see how grievously in fault 
he had been. At present he was 
elated by the pleasant conviction 
that Lily Rochester liked him bet- 
ter than any one, and that any one 
else who entertained thoughts of 
winning her would be very foolish 
indeed. 

It has been stated that Harry’s 
present temper was the result of 
circumstances and teaching. Cir- 
cumstances had, indeed, in many 
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respects (and these respects some 
persons perhaps will pronounce 
the most important of all), been 
generous to him. Upon his fa- 
ther’s death, which occurred when 
he was eighteen years of age, he 
inherited property the income 
from which was not much under 
eighteen hundred a year. As his 
father was a country gentleman, 
cherishing few pretensions, who had 
never aspired even to the honour 
of being a magistrate, or to any 
other honour which might be con- 
sidered within his reach, contenting 
himself on the other hand with 
living upon his estate and farm- 
ing it himself, this income may 
be regarded as a good one for a 
man of his position. Of this in- 
come Harry found himself master 
just as he stepped on the thresh- 
old of manhood, and he honest- 
ly prided himself upon his place 
in the world. At the same time 
that he did not rate it lowly, he, 
like his father, did not aspire to 
many higher things, as other young 
men so circumstanced might have 
done ; or look with ambitious eyes 
upon the places of those who stood 
immediately above him in the scale 
of county social consideration. It 
was admitted by all that the self- 
respect of Harry Granville of Low- 
ington Hall was a marked quality ; 
if it did not win him the favour of 
everybody, it certainly attracted the 
favour of those whose good opin- 
ion was worth having. 

It would undoubtedly have been 
better if Harry had gone to a Uni- 
versity, and enlarged his experience 
by foreign travel. But his father’s 
death, occurring just at the time 
when he left Rugby, had much to 
do with his failing to avail himself 
of the benefits to have been de- 
rived from such courses. Coming 
home to Lowington, he at once 
prepared himself for his new duties 
and new position, against the urgent 
but affectionate advice of his mo- 
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ther. It was thought that he 
might marry shortly after his com- 
ing of age; this he did not 
do. He had now passed his twen- 
ty-seventh birthday, and was not 
yet even openly engaged. His 
friends were, however, not without 
well-grounded anticipations that he 
would not be an unmarried man 
when his next birthday came 
round. 

Harry Granville was six feet high, 
and in his bearing like a man who 
knew he was tall and well might 
make the best of the fact. The ex- 
pression of his face was good, but 
he was not handsome. His hair, 
dark, thick, and crisp, was with- 
out a parting; his beard, of the 
same hue, was plentiful. He had 
keen, brown, rather small eyes; 
his nose was too short, and with- 
out any artistic proportions. But 
his countenance was very plea- 
sant withal, bespeaking ingenuous- 
ness, candour, and a certain straight- 
forward self-confidence which was 
not disagreeable. Its frankness 
and honesty had certainly won 
Harry many friends, and none who 
had given him their confidence 
had regretted it. Those who knew 
him best said that he could be very 
obstinate when he chose. 

Lily Rochester he had known 
about a year; her mother, a widow 
lady, and another daughter besides 
Lily, having resided at Lowington 
about that time. The Rochesters 
were much esteemed, the late Mr. 
Rochester—adoctor—having lived 
and practised with success at Low- 
ington some years ago. The in- 
come of Lily’s mother not being 
large, any one who married Lily 
must be expected to take her 
dowerless. Lily soon made herself 
much liked; and when rumours 
got afloat as to what Harry Gran- 
ville, who in position was one of 
the most considerable men in the 
place, purposed doing, every one 
was very glad of it. It would have 
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been impossible for Harry to do 
anything more fitting or commend- 
able. He had ample means, and 
Lily was in every respect a lady,and 
very pretty into the bargain. Per- 
haps a few of Harry’s more intimate 
friends thought that he might do 
better ; but he was himself perfectly 
satisfied with Lily. It was, too, 
not a little gratifying to Harry's 
self-respect, that he was placed 
beyond the necessity of having to 
regard any increased means which 
his future wife might be able to 
bring him. 

Afterthe croquet-match was over, 
at which Mrs. Granville had no- 
ticed, with some degree of interest 
and some slight disquietude, that 
Percy Messant was very friendly 
with Lily, refreshment was served 
in various forms. There had been 
a luncheon previously, but this 
meal could scarcely be called a 
dinner, and the word tea seemed 
hardly appropriate to it. It was, 
however, very pleasant ; the table 
being spread with all kinds of nice 
things—chiefly cold—and cham- 
pagne and champagne-cup being 
plentiful. As there was nothing for- 
mal about the repast, Harry found 
himself next to Lily, quite away 
from the head of the table, where 
he ought to have seated himself. 

‘Lily, how tired you look! he 
said kindly; ‘let me give you some 
champagne-cup.’ 

‘I am not at all tired,’ returned 
Lily, sipping the champagne. 

‘We were beaten after all,’ he 
said, referring to the game of cro- 
quet in which Percy Messant had 
carried off all the honours. 

‘Yes; Mr. Messant plays so 
well.’ 

* He does, Lily,’ observed Harry 
unsuspiciously, who was now load- 
ing Lily’s plate with some cold 
foul. ‘I suppose you know that 
our cricket-match—the eleven of 
Lowington against the eleven of 
Bainbury—takes place next week.’ 
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‘Yes; and you are going to play, 
of course ?” 

Harry nodded ; and then after a 
while, noticing that she did not 
make much _ progress with her 
chicken, helped her to some lobster 
salad. 

‘I can’t eat all that, Harry.’ 

‘You must. You were quite 
knocked up with playing. I 
don’t wonder at it, the day being 
so hot.’ 

‘I noticed your name, Granville, 
amongst the eleven of Lowington,’ 
said Percy from the other side of 
the table. ‘Do you profess to be 
skilled at cricket ?” 

Before Harry could reply there 
was a general chorus to the effect 
that Mr. Granville had no superior 
in the game in that division of the 
county. 

‘Ah,’ answered Percy languidly, 
‘I can’t enter the lists with you 
there. At croquet I don’t mind 
doing so.’ 

‘I fear Mr. Messant is too much 
afraid of hurting his legs to play 
cricket,’ said sharp little Mrs. Prin- 
cep from a remote corner of the 
room. 

‘It is just possible,’ replied Percy ; 
whilst the others laughed. 

‘I presume that laugh endorses 
the views of Mrs. Princep,’ said 
Percy. ‘That is really very hard.’ 

‘Lily, you don’t care for that lob- 
ster salad,’ said Harry, now hand- 
ing her a plate covered with some- 
thing particularly nice. ‘ You must 
try some of this. I don’t know 
what it is called.’ 

‘Harry, I really can’t eat any- 
thing else,’ protested Lily; ‘you 
have already given me so many 
good things!’ 

‘Mr. Granville evidently thinks 
that young ladies are best dieted 
like the most voracious of carni- 
vora,’ said Percy. 

‘You must have some straw- 
berries, Lily, in spite of what Mr. 
Messant says! said Harry. ‘I 
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expect to get a prize at the flower- 
show next week for some of these.’ 

‘A prize? asked Percy, in af- 
fected astonishment. 

‘Yes; and for potatoes as well.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Granville, I shall re- 
turn to town very much bumbled 
by my deficiencies. I wish I had 
some harmless vegetarian aspira- 
tions like yours!’ 

Shortly afterwards, upon the so- 
licitation of Harry, Lily walked 
out on the terrace. The evening 
was beginning to fall, and the 
shadows lay long on the grass. No 
one joined them on the terrace. 
Suddenly some one was _ heard 
playing the opening notes of a song 
on the piano, and immediately 
afterwards the voice of Percy Mes- 
sant was recognised. Both Lily 
and Harry were fain to listen with 
pleasure. Alas for Harry, Lily’s 
pleasure was very different from 
his! He loved; he believed that 
he was loved in return. Lily was 
thinking little of him, or of what 
he might hope. How Percy’s voice 
thrilled through her !-—it was so full 
of pathos and passion. 

Although Harry Granville was 
not without a taste for music, he 
was not, like Lily, absorbed in 
Percy Messant’s present perform- 
ance. This served, indeed, rather 
as a pleasant accompaniment to 
other thoughts. ‘The spacious gar- 
den before them—its green sweep 
of lawn, its picturesquely designed 
beds glowing with flowers, its spa- 
cious chestnut-trees—was girdled by 
a wide breadth of land which owned 
him as master. He was proud of 
this fact; proud too that it was with- 
in his power to offer Lily a share 
in its ownership. Why did he not 
speak then? The scene, the in- 
fluences, were all favourable to the 
story he had to tell. 

‘Don’t you think Mr. Messant 
sings beautifully, Harry?’ asked Lily, 
as the song ceased and the plea- 
sant voice of Percy no longer came 
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floating out—an enchantment to 
Lily—on the pleasant evening air. 

‘Charmingly,’ replied Harry, 
‘and so does that bullfinch!’ For 
at that moment the soft rich notes 
of one were heard from the shrub- 
bery near by, to which Harry seem- 
ed to be listening almost as atten- 
tively as he had done to Percy’s 
charming song. Lily felt almost 
angry with him. The remark was 
little complimentary to Mr. Mes- 
sant, the effect of whose singing 
was still felt by Lily in a strange 
happy ecstasy not easy to define. 
Harry’s inopportune observation 
made her almost involuntarily com- 
pare him with Percy ; the compari- 
son being greatly in favour of the 
latter. The notes ofa bullfinch! 
To speak of them with enthusiasm 
after listening the moment before 
to the thrilling voice of an accom- 
plished singer! All Lily’s amia- 
bility left her face. 

‘Why, Lily, how angry you look !’ 
cried Harry. ‘ Have I made you 
so?” 

‘Oh dear me, no,’ Lily replied 
hastily. 

‘I am sure I have. Pray tell me 
how.’ 

‘I can’t, Harry.’ 

‘I must know. I can’t for the 
life of me understand why I made 
you angry; and yet I am sure I 
did! 

He had barely spoken before the 
voice of Percy was heard again. 
He was singing some Italian song. 
Lily’s face cleared at once. 

* Ah, I know what it was,’ cried 
Harry, laughing, ‘ which made you 
look so displeased with me. It 
was because I praised that bull- 
finch’s voice just after Mr. Mes- 
sant had done singing so splendidly. 
My remark was certainly out of 
good taste. Forgive me, Lily. I 
am really very sorry. That un- 
lucky bullfinch! Percy’s voice can’t 
quite drown it after all.’ 

‘Hush 
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For a long time the sweet notes 
floated out into the soft summer 
air, now rising, now falling; now 
impassioned with love, with sad- 
ness, or despair. It needed no in- 
timacy with the language to under- 
stand the story which was coming 
from Percy’s lips, and which made 
Lily’s bosom throb as her quick 
sensibilities translated it with an 
eloquence in which no shade of its 
meaning was lost. 

Upon its conclusion the ap- 
plause within was loud. Immedi- 
ately afterwards Mrs. Granville’s 
voice was heard calling for her 
son. 

‘Percy Messant is an artiste,’ 
said Harry, as he rose from Lily’s 
seat, ‘whatever my poor bullfinch 
may be, Lily. Don’t tell him that 
I praised him and the bird in the 
same breath. I fear I have much 
good taste to acquire yet.’ 

‘Well, Lily, here you are,’ said 
Mrs. Princep, stepping on to the 
terrace as Harry entered the room 
in answer to his mother’s call. ‘1 
have been accompanying Mr. Mes- 
sant, who sings beautifully.’ 

‘I thought youaccompanied him. 
You play so admirably, Mrs. Prin- 
cep.’ 

‘It was a hard struggle on my 
part to play well this evening. Mr. 
Messant’s conceit is insufferable. 
More than once I was tempted to 
play some wrong notes in order to 
throw him out. But I got the bet- 
ter of the temptation, Lily. It was 
a pity to spoil his song; and no 
one knows better than himself how 
well he sings it.’ 

‘How naughty of you to wish 
to put him out! 

‘For all that it would have served 
him right.’ 

‘ How can you say so?” 

‘I don’t like him.’ 

* But you know so little of him.’ 

‘True ; so perhaps I am not jus- 
tified in my prejudices, Lily ; nor 
are those young ladies, for the same 
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reason, justified in regarding him 
in the opposite light to mine.’ 

Mrs. Princep looked keenly at 
Lily as she said this; the latter’s 
face flushed a little, and Lily ob- 
served with some effort, and with a 
rather awkward laugh, ‘Yes, he 
seems to have made a very great 
impression.’ 

‘It is his object to do that every- 
where, the coxcomb! His fourth or 
fifth cousin, Sophie Blanchard, said 
so. If Maud, her sister, had been 
able to come to-day, we should have 
heard more about this Mr. Percy 
Messant. Sophie tells me that he 
used to flirt desperately with his 
cousin Maud some two or three 
years ago. I hate flirts—don’t you, 
Lily? I so respect Harry Gran- 
ville because he never flirted.’ 

Lily made no response. 

‘I quite expected to hear that he 
had spoken to-night. Has he not, 
Lily? asked Mrs. Princep in a 
lower tone, fixing her keen eyes on 
her companion. 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘How foolish of you to affect 
ignorance! You: know what 7 
mean! You know Harry loves 
you—if he has not told you so in 
so many words.’ 

‘He has certainly not told me 
so in so many words.’ 

‘He ought to have done so, then. 
There cannot be any doubt—there 
never has been any doubt—as to his 
meaning. You of course love him, 
Lily? 

Again Lily made no response. 

‘Lily, Lily, why are you so fool- 
ishly silent? Am I not your friend? 
Do you not think you can trust 
me ?” 

‘I know you are my friend, but 
what am I to say? What right 
have I to suppose that Harry Gran- 
ville means what you imply until 
he has openly spoken to me? It 
would be very wrong of me to take 
anything for granted, and unsoli- 
cited to do what you have suggest- 
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ed. If he meant anything, he has 
had plenty of time to speak. We 
have lived here more than a year, 
and he has seen me frequently dur- 
ing that time. He has been very 
kind and attentive, I admit; but 
have I any justification whatever 
for allowing myself to suppose that 
he has any farther meaning than he 
has chosen to express? How foolish 
of me if I were to deceive myself! 
You have so much good sense and 
are so practical, Mrs. Princep, that 
I wonder you advise me to trust to 
what may after all prove to be a 
mistake.’ 

‘ There is no mistake here,’ ans- 
wered Mrs. Princep in a vexed 
voice. ‘ You will of course accept 
Harry if he proposes ?” 

For the third time Lily was om- 
inously silent after her friend’s 
earnest questioning. 

Mrs. Princep, having her young 
and pretty friend’s welfare sincerely 
at heart, had seen with some annoy- 
ance that Percy was paying her a 
good deal of attention, and that 
she was very pleased with it. With 
a shrewd knowledge of character 
she had detected the weaknesses 
of Percy, and feared that, by giving 
Lily hopes which were never to be 
realised, he would sever Lily from 
the pleasant fate which it was ob- 
vious that Harry Granville contem- 
plated for her, or jeopardise the 
position in which she at present 
stood towards him. Mrs. Princep 
sincerely hoped that Harry Gran- 
villehad this evening spoken openly 
his intentions, and made himself 
certain of Miss Rochester. It was 
therefore a heavy disappointment 
for her to hear from Lily that he 
had done nothing of the kind, and 
when she furthermore witnessed suf- 
ficient in Lily’s constrained manner 
to justify her suspicion that Lily 
had foolishly allowed herself to fall 
under the charm of Percy Messant. 

‘I really hope—so does every one 
—that you will accept Harry Gran- 
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ville,’ she said seriously. ‘‘ He will 
make you the best of husbands. 
You will be foolish to say him nay 
when he does speak—poor Harry 

‘Has he ever told you that he 
intended to ask me to marry him ? 

‘No, Lily, he has not done so. 
I wish he had; in which case I 
would have urged him to speak to 
you at once.’ 

‘If he doesn’t say anything to 
me, you must not be surprised that 
I remain in ignorance of his inten- 
tions ; and I certainly have no right 
to speculate upon them.’ 

Mrs. Princep, as Lily had said, 
was a woman of much common 
sense and very practical views. 
The spirit of Lily’s reply was cer- 
tainly in accordance with the tone 
of these views. Still Mrs. Princep 
-was not satisfied. She feared that 
Lily would bring trouble upon her- 
self, and saw no way of preventing 
her; Lily’s slight want of frankness 
testifying to the progress which 
Percy Messant had made in his in- 
fluence over her. 

‘Will you come in and accom- 
pany Mr. Messant once more?’ said 
a voice from the window. ‘He is 
going to sing; and no one but you 
can play the song well enough.’ 

‘ Bother Mr. Messant!’ said Mrs. 
Princep in a low voice, rising. 
‘Does he want me to play senti- 
mental accompaniments to his silly 
Italian songs all night ?” 

She could well measure the charm 
of his singing upon Lily Rochester; 
and it seemed hard that she should 
be called upon to assist in creating 
musical effects under which foolish 
Lily sat spellbound. She turned 
and gave her friend a troubled 
glance as she reéntered the draw- 
ing-room. 


‘O Lily, I wish I had your 
beautiful hair! Perhaps some one 
would care for me, then.’ ‘The 
speaker was Lily Rochester’s 
younger sister Emily. They had 
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been escorted from Mrs. Gran- 
ville’s to their own home by Harry 
Granville and Percy Messant, a 
distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, this warm June night; and 
had now retired to their bedroom, 
which they shared. ‘I don’t won- 
der Harry Granville loves you! I 
wish I was not so plain!’ And she 
made a little move over her sis- 
ter’s shoulder before the glass 
where Lily’s pretty face and beau- 
tiful hair, now falling in rich clus- 
ters to her waist, were clearly re- 
flected. 

‘ But you are quite as pretty as I 
am,’ cried Lily, slowly drawing her 
brush through her hair. 

‘Haven’t we had a delightful 
day! How I have enjoyed my- 
self! Haven’t you, Lily?’ said 
Emily. 

‘Very much.’ And Lily’s eyes 
sparkled before her in the glass al- 
most feverishly. 

‘I think Percy Messant is the 
most charming man I ever met! 
Don’t you? Of course Harry is 
very nice, Lily—that is to be under- 
stood.’ 

‘But he is very different from 
Percy,’ said Lily, tossing her rich 
hair back and shaking it. 

‘ You must not run Harry down.’ 

‘I don’t. I only said they were 
different. Percy Messant has seen 
so much more than Harry, and has 
lived all his life in London ; that 
makes a great difference, of course. 
How charmingly he sang! Did 
you ever hear such a voice?—so 
thrilling! He is so clever too, and 
so witty! Percy seemed never at 
a loss, whatever was said or done. 
I wonder how long he is going to 
stay with the Caves? We have 
only known him a fortnight. How 
quickly the fortnight has gone! It 
will be very dull when he is gone 
—won’t it, Emie? I heard his 
second song once sung on the stage, 
but with not half the effect and 
tenderness with which he sang it 
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this evening. How sorry I was 
when it came to an end !” 

‘Why, Lily, Lily,’ cried her sis- 
ter, who had listened with astonish- 
ment to Lily’s outspoken admira- 
tion of Percy, ‘I shall soon begin 
to think you are in love with him. 
What would Harry Granville say 
if he heard you speak thus? Poor 
Harry! O Lily, you must not be- 
come disloyal to him !’ 

All at once Lily, who had been 
speaking in an excited manner, 
leaned forward on the table, and 
burst into hysterical tears. 

And about the same time Mrs. 
Princep was enlarging to her faith- 
ful husband upon all the mischief 
Lily was likely to bring upon her- 
self, owing to her unwisely yielding 
to the fascinations of the accom- 
plished stranger. 

Percy Messant had indeed flut- 
tered the dovecots at Lowington ! 


CHAPTER II. 
DISLOYAL LILY. 


ApBouT a week afterwards there 
was a flower-show at Bainbury, a 
town some seven miles from Low- 
ington. 

Here the magnates of the county, 
and those who were not magnates, 
mustered in full force. Of course 
Lily went to it, accompanied by 
her mother and sister. Very pretty 
she and Emie looked. Percy Mes- 
sant, who thought he had never 
seen any one prettier and more 
appropriately dressed, communi- 
cated his views to Lily as they en- 
tered the garden together, just as 
the band of the Coldstream Guards 
struck up a selection from Orphée 
aux Enfers. 

Ithad been arranged that Harry 
Granville should accompany Lily ; 
but his services, called in at the 
last moment, unfortunately kept 
him from her side during the earlier 
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part of the afternoon. A cricket- 
match, according to custom, would 
take place in the grounds on the 
next day, and as one of the best 
players in the eleven on Harry’s 
side had been suddenly taken ill, 
he was called upon to look up a 
substitute. This was not easy to 
do; the invalided member of the 
club, from whose play great things 
were anticipated, not having an 
equal in skill within a circuit of 
twenty miles. 

During the past week Harry had 
been busy practising, and had in 
consequence seen little of Lily. 
On the other hand, Percy Messant 
had been much in the society of 
Lily—enjoying himself and giving 
pleasure to her at the same time— 
much to the disgust of keen-eyed 
Mrs. Princep, who was a witness 
to his proceedings. She had said 
nothing to Lily since that evening 
when she spoke her mind on 
the terrace of Lowington Hall, 
trusting that Harry Granville’s case 
was not quite hopeless. That, how- 
ever, it would become hopeless un- 
less Harry soon spoke was evident 
enough to her quick wits and pene- 
trating observation. 

Percy was much pleased with 
Lily, and flattered by the impres- 
sion he had made upon her. The 
jaded Londoner found in her a new, 
vivid, untarnished source of delight 
and excitement. To talk to her, to 
flirt with her, made his holiday in 
the country infinitely more agree- 
able than he had expected. Indeed, 
had it not been for Lily he would 
have returned to town after a short 
vacation ; for the excitements of 
Lowington were neither great 
nor varied; and Percy Messant, 
with all his conceit and the re- 
sources he boasted of possessing, 
was unable to depend long upon 
himself for satisfactory diversion. 
He had not yet been bored at 
Lowington, thanks to Lily’s at- 
tractions ; and he almost admitted 
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to himselt that he had never en- 
joyed himself more than during 
these few summer weeks spent in 
the neighbourhood where she re- 
sided. 

What were Percy’s serious in- 
tentions regarding Lily? Bitter 
would have been her pain of heart 
had Lily known his real state of 
mind when he was thus paying 
her these gratifying attentions. 
Percy had often whispered the 
same compliments to others which 
he now whispered so earnestly to 
her, and had made many a heart 
flutter before, as he was now mak- 
ing hers. Occasionally his ex- 
perience and practice had been 
matched with the experience and 
practice of others in the same field, 
and in such cases very little mis- 
chief had been done by him. Poor 
Lily! She knew little of the world, 
and possessed no wisdom where- 
with to match that of clever Percy 
Messant. 

It was not that he was indifferent 
to her. Indeed, in a way peculiar 
to himse'f he liked her very much; 
and had Lily’s fortune been worthy 
of consideration, he might have 
thought of her in the possible light 
of awife. Percy was of course not 
troubled by Harry Granville’s posi- 
tion towards Lily Rochester, it not 
being his nature to trouble himself 
with considerations bearing on the 
comfort and peace of mind of 
others. Perhaps he was a little 
gratified that circumstances so fell 
out that Harry remained in happy 
ignorance of his attentions to Lily. 
This, however, was for his own 
sake, not for Harry’s. His flirtation 
went on easily and uninterruptedly 
now ; whereas, had Harry Granville’s 
eyes been opened, this tranquillity 
of progress would have been want- 
ing to it. 

So poor Lily, ignorant of what 
was passing in Percy’s mind, per- 
mitted herself the indulgence of 
dreams which present circum- 
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stances, had she known them, little 
promised to realise ; becoming dis- 
loyal to honest Harry, who loved 
her very dearly. 

It gave Percy a good deal of 
pleasure to speak rather slightingly 
of Harry before Lily ; stigmatising 
his tastes as bucolic, and laughing 
at him slyly for being what he was 
—an unpretending country gentle- 
man. Lily had at first resented this 
conduct; but she was now and 
again obliged to admit that Harry’s 
tastes might well invite the laugh- 
ter of such an exquisite as Percy. 
As the latter affected to do this 
with great good nature and with 
some sort of pity for Harry, Lily 
was thus unsuspiciously led to 
think of Harry as she had not yet 
done. Before Percy Messant came, 
Harry Granville had been quite a 
hero in Lily’s eyes. 

‘I suppose we are to see some 
wonderful products from Mr. Gran- 
ville’s gardens,’ said Percy to Lily, 
as the two entered a booth heavy 
with the scent of roses; ‘flowers 
and potatoes—eh, Miss Rochester?’ 

Lily laughed. They were in a 
Babel of voices, either praising the 
show or complaining of the heat of 
the weather. 

‘Yes; here we are amongst the 
roses. First prize: Twelve cut 
white roses; H. Granville, Esq. 
Very pretty! Another first prize, 
I declare! Twelve cut yellow 
roses ; H. Granville, Esq. Charm- 
ing! I wonder whether I should 
win prizes for roses if I lived in 
the country? But it is the pota- 
toes I want to see. I heard Mr. 
Granville say that he expected 
to be successful with those useful 
vegetables. Upon my word, how 
proud I should be if I could win a 
prize for a potato! Perhaps I 
shall turn Cincinnatus one day ! 

‘Well, Lily,’ said Mrs. Princep, 
just then coming up rather flushed 
with her exertions and the heat, 
‘where is Mr. Granville? I haven't 
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seen him in the gardens. How 
people do push one! Why do 
well-bred people behave so badly 
in a crowd ?” 

‘I think he is busy with the 
cricketers,’ answered Lily. 

‘I daresay. I have heard about 
poor Mr. Errington’s illness ; such 
a loss to the eleven! Now, Mr. 
Messant, why did you not offer to 
supply his place ? 

‘And so redeem my character 
from the imputation you cast upon 
it the other evening? A very good 
suggestion. Our friend Granville 
seems to be a successful exhibitor. 
Thave been trying to realise myself 
as a competitor in the same harm- 
less arena with him.’ 

* And I have no doubt, Mr. Mes- 
sant, your imaginary potatoes and 
strawberries were larger than Mr. 
Granville’s,and took more prizes,’re- 
plied Mrs. Princep sharply. ‘I think 
I know one of your foibles at least.’ 

‘You do me an injustice. Ihad 
not got so faras that. That foible, 
I suppose, is vanity, Mrs. Princep? 
You give me credit for very little.’ 

‘Maud Blanchard is here,’ said 
Mrs. Princep, just moving on with 
the stream of visitors. ‘I left her 
in the other booth. A relation of 
yours, I believe, Mr. Messant ?” 

‘Yes—a distant one; a sort of 
cousin,’ replied Percy; and Mrs. 
Princep noticed that his face flush- 
ed a little. 

‘I shall meet you again, Lily, I 
daresay, if I am not quite pounded 
to death.’ Saying this, Mrs. Prin- 
cep went on her way, and Lily and 
Percy theirs, forced on by the crowd 
in the opposite direction. 

Upon reaching the lower end of 
the booth they noticed a lady 
laughingly inspecting through an 
eyeglass a fine dish of strawberries, 
which had only won a third prize. 
She was accompanied byan elderly 
gentleman, whom she resembled. 

‘What a shame, papa,’ they 
heard her say good-humouredly, 
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‘that Mr. Granville has taken 
away the first prize for strawberries ! 
I am sure ours were as fine, or 
finer, and have only won a third. 
When I see Mr. Granville I will 
tell him my mind. Why, here are 
Lily and Percy Messant, I declare! 
How do you do, Lily? Percy, how 
glad { am to see you !’ 

‘ We had just heard of you, Miss 
Blanchard,’ replied Lily, stopping 
and holding out her hand. They 
had now arrived at a more open 
space. 

‘You are the last person, Percy, 
I should have expected to see here 
— if Mrs. Princep had not prepared 
me beforehand. What a crowd 
there is! The London season is 
almost at its height. What could 
tear you away from it, Percy?” 

‘ A truant disposition, Maud.’ 

‘Pray don’t quote poetry! If you 
step a little this way you will be 
out of the crowd. I thought you 
were a barrister; if so you ought 
to be doing something in chambers 
now. ‘This is not the long vaca- 
tion, Percy. Lawyers should not 
take holidays except when the law 
allows them.’ 

*I haven't yet put my neck fully 
under the yoke of the law.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it. We all 
thought you were going to do such 
wonderful things. You haven't yet 
defended an old woman for steal- 
ing a purse with her left hand from 
her neighbour in an omnibus ! And 
I know your ingenuity in finding 
explanations.’ 

‘I don’t doubt I shall do that 
successfully one day,’ laughed 
Percy. 

‘May we have the pleasure of 
seeing you at Miles Court” 

‘You may, indeed.’ 

* You never visit us now.’ 

‘Is the fault mine ?” 

‘I think it is. You know you 
would always be welcome.’ 

‘I thought 

‘Oh, nonsense, you thought no- 








thing of the kind! And, if my 
memory serves me rightly, you were 
invited last year.’ 

*I was ; but I was abroad at the 
time.’ 

‘ How long do you stay at Low- 
ington ?” 

*The length of my visit is in- 
definite.’ 

‘It is settled, however, that we 
are to see you before you return 
to town? 

* Thanks ! 

‘You can, if you like, fix the 
date of your visit to us now.’ 

‘I cannot do that,’ replied Percy 
with some hesitation. 

‘ Well, please yourself.’ 

Maud Blanchard had almost 
passed the term of earliest woman- 
hood, being about eight-and-twenty 
years of age, but she was beauti- 
ful, with the beauty that rarely 
graces a woman until she has taken 
leave of her girlhood. She was 
tall, well developed, with full 
rich dark eyes, and a pale though 
healthy complexion; her hair 
clustered in rich masses, and was 
almost black. It was rarely that 
one saw such luxuriance and such 
a hue in combination. Her man- 
ner was singularly free, gracious, 
and unconstrained ; her voice was 
that of a lady, her method of 
speaking peculiarly so. Lily felt 
rather in awe of her. With Miss 
Rochester, Maud had a kind of 
caressing hauteur, very sweet, and 
intended to put Lily upon her ease 
with her, but which was not always 
successful in the purposed result. 
At the present moment Lily felt 
troubled ; one of her troubles aris- 
ing froma fearthat Miss Blanchard’s 
invitation to Percy might have the 
effect of shortening his stay. 

‘Where is Mr. Granville? I ex- 
pected to meet him here,’ asked 
Maud, glancing a little curiously at 
Lily, for she knew the rumours rife 
about Harry Granville and her 
cousin’s companion. 
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‘Here he comes, Maud" cried 
Percy, inwardly wishing Harry a 
thousand miles away. 

*I have a grievance, Mr. Gran- 
ville,’ said Maud, when Harry came 
up, rather hastily, and shook hands 
with her. ‘ Your strawberries have 
unjustly taken the first prize away 
from us.’ 

‘Indeed,’ laughed Harry. 

‘Yes; look ! and Maud with her 
eyeglass indicated the two dishes 
of fruit about which, in her view, 
the judges had been unfair. ‘ Have 
you the conscience to say that your 
strawberries deserved the first prize? 
Look at ours ; they are quite as fine. 
I have been enlarging to papa about 
the unfairness which has been dealt 
out to us.’ 

‘I am afraid to say that I think 
the judges are right,’ remarked 
Harry. 

‘No, no, no, Mr. Granville. 
You say that to provoke me. I 
won't ask my cousin Mr. Messant’s 
opinion upon the matter, for all he 
knows about a strawberry is how 
to eat it. I will send you some of 
ours, Mr. Granville, and you can 
compare them at leisure with your 
own, and at your own table. You 
of course play to-morrow?’ asked 
Maud. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Harry. 

‘I shall be present. Though I 
am obliged to envy you your 
prizes, I shall not grudge you your 
runs to-morrow, for of course you 
will make a good score.’ 

‘I shall do my best to do so.’ 

‘ Fifty or sixty, I daresay.’ 

‘Will you be disappointed if I 
make less ?” 

‘Indeed I shall. In that event 
I shall think my good judgment 
imperilled ; for I have lost no op- 
portunity of boasting of your skill 
at cricket. I sounded your praises 

at Lord’s the other day before some 
accomplished players, till they were 
anxious to see my paragon. What 
a sorry figure I shall make if you 
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do not rise to the height of my 
praises !’ 

‘ Then I have an additional rea- 
son for trying to do my best.’ 

‘Now Mr. Granville has come, 
Percy,’ said Maud, ‘I am going 
to ask you whether you will give 
me yourservices through the booths 
and about the grounds. It is so 
long since we met, and I have so 
much tosay to you, and am anxious, 
too, to give you some good advice, 
and hear what you have been do- 
ing with yourself. I daresay Miss 
Rochester can spare you. I am 
privileged, by my age, Mr. Gran- 
ville—I think I am his senior 
by a year—to give my cousin the 
benefit of such experience as I 
have had.’ 

Lily, remaining behind with 
Harry, saw with a troubled heart 
Percy and his cousin walk off to- 
gether the next minute; Mr. 
Blanchard, her father, having al- 
ready strolled away. 

Maud, thinking that Harry 
would naturally like to be with 
Lily, and that Lily was equally 
desirous of being with him, had 
asked Percy to give her his com- 
pany a little while. For Harry 
Granville, Maud had the greatest 
friendliness and respect ; admiring 
him because he gave himself no 
airs, because he did not affect the 
offices of a higher position than 
that in which he was placed, for 
his healthy tastes, for his frank good- 
nature and independence. Maud 
hated sham, and no man had less 
of it than Harry Granville. In 
social ‘consideration the Blan- 
chards stood much higher than the 
Granvilles, Mr. Blanchard having 
once contested the county, without 
success, but with credit to himself. 
The family was old and well es- 
teemed ; and during the last two 
years a considerable accession of 
importance had accrued to it from 
the fact of Maud Blanchard be- 
coming rich through the death of 
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an uncle. Mr. Blanchard’s fortune 
was not large, and his family was 
numerous. Maud had therefore 
not been looked upon as desirable 
as a wife, for ‘pecuniary considera- 
tions, until she was made suddenly 
wealthy. And now, however de- 
sirable she might seem as a wife 
by reason of her great fortune, no 
one had asked her to change her 
name. Several had been kept by 
prudential or avaricious considera- 
tions from avowing their desires in 
this respect when Maud had no 
hope of bringing them a fortune, 
but none of these dare open their 
mouths now. Maud Blanchard 
prided. herself on her single life. 
She enjoyed her fortune. heartily, 
and was most liberal with it to- 
wards her many brothers and sis- 
ters—brothers at Oxford and Sand- 
hurst, and sisters fond of pretty 
dresses and not too richly supplied 
with pocket-money. 

Two or three seasons ago she 
and her cousin Percy had been 
very — perhaps too—friendly in 
London ; for, with all her present 
unmatrimonial «aspirations, Maud 
had been by no means indifferent 
to flirtations, and was not perhaps 
quite indifferent to them now. In 
those days she was known only as 
the daughter of a highly-esteemed 
country gentleman with a large 
family, amongst whom his means 
would one day have to be distri- 
buted in fair, but byno means large, 
proportions. Percy well knew these 
circumstances ; and although his 
flirtations were pronounced, he 
acted with much discretion ; that 
is, he never fatally committed him- 
‘self, or Maud might have consent- 
edto marry him. Maud had a sin- 
cere, perhaps more than cousinly, 
regard for him; and in the end did 
not judge him severely because 
he had followed up his attentions 
with no proposal. Since then she 
had seen but little of Percy, who 
wrote to congratulate her on her 
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good fortune- some five months 
after she had heard of it herself, 
but who did not offer her his felici- 
tations in person. 

Indeed, Percy thought that she 
would not care much to see him. 
Flirtations are not often durable in 
their effects, and if she believed 
that he had done something more 
than flirt with her, she would per- 
haps not be warm in her welcome 
were he to come back and renew 
the old intimacy just after she had 
found herself, almost unexpectedly, 
a rich woman. 

Maud’s graciousness and friend- 
liness to him to-day in the booth of 
the flower-show surprised him very 
much, assuring him that he had 
been wrong in some of his appre- 
hensions at least. 

‘I have been detained much 
longer than I expected, Lily,’ said 
Harry Granville, as the two left the 
booth, ‘and have been very anx- 
ious to see you. I hope you have 
been enjoying yourself;’ and Harry 
looked very happy. 

‘Yes, Harry. The flowers are 
very beautiful, and I am so glad 
that you have won so many prizes.’ 
But Lily's method of speaking did 
not convey to her companion any 
adequate idea of the enjoyment 
which had been hers—until he ap- 
peared—whilst walking from booth 
to booth with Percy Messant, or 
listening at his side to the band of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

‘What a very little I have seen 
of you this week!’ unsuspecting 
Harry observed. 

‘Yes; I suppose you have been 
busy.’ , 

* Practising at cricket has occu- 
pied a good deal of my time. I 
have so set my mind on beating 
the eleven of Bainbury.’ 

* Of course you will beat them,’ 
said Lily, without much enthu- 
siasm. 

‘If we do not, my disappoint- 
ment will be great.’ 
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They now struck into one of the 
paths which led them to a more 
retired part of the garden, Harry 
being naturally anxious to have 
Lily alone to himself a little while 
—away from the crowd on the lawn 
and in the neigbourhood of the 
band. They wandered along a 
broad shaded walk until they found 
themselves in a summer-house ; 
here Lily’s companion proposed 
that they should sit down. The 
music, a little softened by distance, 
was very pleasant and distinctly 
audible to them. 

‘Why, Lily, I declare you are 
looking quite sad! said Harry, 
when they had seated themselves. 

‘You are mistaken,’ answered 
Lily, making a poor effort to smile. 
‘I have nothing to make me sad.’ 

*I hope not, Lily,’ said Harry 
fervently. 

Poor Harry Granville egregious- 
ly mistook the cause of her sad- 
ness ; no one being in greater ig- 
norance than himself as towhat had 
been passing. Harry believed him- 
self loved by Lily as much as he 
knew that he loved her. It now 
occurred to him that she might not 
unreasonably consider it proper for 
him to speak openly, and not to 
take, as he had yet done, matters so 
much for granted; though she her- 
self fully understood him, she might 
discern causes to render her posi- 
tion with him less easy than it once 
was. In this light matters had 
never presented themselves to 
Harry before. 

*‘No doubt I ought to have 
spoken before,’ he said to himself ; 
‘ Lily is looking vexed because | 
have not done so.’ 

This conviction—wrong in all its 
particulars, Percy Messant’s de- 
tachment from her side being the 
cause of Lily’s depressed face—at 
once made him resolve to remedy 
his mistake. 

‘Lily, I am sure you know how 
I have long thought of you ; for if 
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I have not openly spoken, I have 
not in any way tried todeceive you; 
and you know that I am not one 
who would be likely to play with 
you or with any one. I love you 
very much, Lily, and I have long 
thought that you have cared for me.’ 

‘O Harry — Mr. Granville — 
you must not say that!’ cried Lily 
Rochester. ‘I have never encour- 
aged the ideas you have suggested, 
and I am indeed very sorry that 
you have sospoken. You must not 
say anything to me about it again.’ 

‘Lily! 

‘It is impossible—it cannot be! 
I respect you very much, Mr. 
Granville, but I have never thought 
of you in—in ¢hat light.’ 

‘Lily! cried Harry again, in a 
voice of great astonishment. Then 
he was silent, looking at her eager- 
ly; finally he spoke more fully. 

‘Surely I have xot been mis- 
taken! Lily, do you really mean 
that you cannot love me—that you 
have never guessed what my atten- 
tions meant? I cannot believe it. 
Perhaps I ought not to have spoken 
to-day; but I loved you—you knew 
I loved you, Lily!’ 

‘Indeed I am very sorry, Mr. 
Granville, that you should have 
done so. Pray forgive me if I 
have unwittingly given you encour- 
agement.’ 

‘Then you do not love me, 
Lily? 

The band was now playing the 
beautiful overture to the Barbiere. 
Harry will hearitin future years, and 
it will always bring back to him the 
sudden, the bitter disappointment 
of this time, and it will be long be- 
fore a note of it is pleasant to him 
again. 

‘No, Mr. Granville, not as you 
wish to be loved,’ cried Lily, in a 
voice of distress. ‘Pray do not 
look at me so angrily. It has been 
a mistake—alla mistake. You are 
very good and kind. How I wish 
I had not wounded you ! 
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Percy Messant’s flirtations had 
been carried on with good effect 
indeed ! 

‘You have wounded me, Lily! 
I don’t know that I ever had a 
thoroughly unhappy minute until 
to-day. I have been very confident 
of your love for a long, long time; 
and for that| reason I have not 
spoken to you, as others might 
have done. Had I only been less 
confident, I should not have been 
silent, and should have learned be- 
fore what I have learned to-day— 
and very late it is to learn it—how 
foolish I have been all the time, 
and what a happy frame of mind I 
have brought myself to! I suppose 
I have no one to thank but myself ; 
and perhaps my over-weening self- 
confidence deserved this rebuke. 
I have no right to blame you, but 
I have been wonderfully deceived 
by you—your words, your manner, 
your bearing. O Lily, have I 
loved you quite vainly ? 

‘Forgive me” Lily cried plead- 
ingly. 

She was feeling very guilty, but 
had not Percy come and stolen her 
heart ? 

‘I am very foolish, Lily, now to 
urge you to unsay what you have 
said—very foolish ; but—will you 
tell me again that I have spoken 
quite vainly?’ Harry had never 
looked into her violet eyes with 
such unutterable sadness and plead- 
ing before. 

Lily could frame no answer in 
words, but her face spoke for her, 
and Harry knew that there was no 
reversal of the verdict. 

‘Very well, Lily,’ he said at last 
with an effort, ‘ we will say nothing 
more about it, and may as well re- 
turn to the lawn.’ 

Just at that moment the band 
struck up ‘God save the Queen.’ 
The gardens would be clearing 
quickly now. Harry, thinking he 
had thoroughly mastered himself, 
walked back with his companion 
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to the lawn, speaking little. Here 
he soon caught sight of Lily’s 
mother, and left Lily in charge 
of her, with a few words which 
much surprised her, and hurried 
“away. Unexpectedly he met Mrs. 
Princep as he was leaving the 
grounds, and before he could quite 
detach himself from her Maud 
Blanchard and her cousin Percy 
came up. 

‘ What is it, Harry?’ cried Mrs. 
Princep in alarm, observing his 
haste to quit the grounds and the 
woful look on his face. ‘O Harry, 
I fear something has made you un- 
happy! I hope Lily— 

Harry nodded, as though in as- 
sent to her implied questions, 
and set his teeth; Mrs. Princep, 
sadly disappointed, and yet not 
quite surprised at Harry’s disap- 
pointment, guessed in a second 
what had happened. 

‘What can have occurred to 
Mr. Granville?’ asked Maud imme- 
diately afterwards. ‘ His face look- 
ed quite white, and he scarcely 
spoke to me.’ 

Somehow Mr. Percy Messant, 
though he said nothing in explana- 
tion to his cousin, shrewdly guessed 
what had made Harry look so 
troubled. ‘I suppose the fault is 
some of it mine,’ he thought care- 
lessly. ‘Poor Lily! how awkward !’ 

On the next day the cricket- 
match was played. Though it at- 
tracted fewer numbers than the 
flower-show, the spectators were 
numerous. Much was expected 
from Harry Granville’s eleven, and 
much from Harry Granville him- 
self. Maud Blanchard was present, 
as she had promised to be, but 
Lily Rochester was not there. 
Maud—who knew nothing of Har- 
ry’s disappointment the day be- 
fore, having received no explana- 
tion either from Mrs. Princep or 
Percy of his then strangely anxious 
looks—was full of expectation on 
his account; hoping that he would 
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distinguish himself, as she had more 
than once enthusiastically prophe- 
sied that he would. The two ele- 
vens proved to be well matched. 
Harry felt an unaccustomed nerv- 
ousness, and was in consequence 
very uncertain of himself. He 
found it bitterly hard to admit that 
his disappointment of yesterday 
had unmanned him. 

But, to the astonishment of the 
whole field, players and spectators, 
in the first innings he was bowled 
out after half a dozen balls, without 
scoring any runs; in the second 
innings he was bowled out, to the 
utter discomfiture of his side, at 
the third ball, having only scored 
two runs ! 

The dismay of his friends was 
great. Maud’s astonishment was 
overwhelming. Harry’s eleven was 
in the end thoroughly beaten. All, 
however, had played well but him- 
self. He was the cause of the de- 
feat, and very angry with himself in 
consequence. 

Then rumours got afloat as to 
his discomfiture of the preceding 
day; his failure in his play being 
attributed to what had then be- 
fallenhim. It was not long before 
he heard the causes to which his 
contemptible exhibition in the 
cricket-field had been assigned, 
and then he became more angry 
with himself and Lily. His humili- 
ation seemed profound ; for he was 
too honest to blind himself entirely 
to the truth of the cause of his dis- 
aster. 

‘What a miserable fool I am! 
he thought. ‘What a miserable 
fool people will say Iam! Lily, 
Lily, I will never forgive you ! 


CHAPTER III. 
CONDONATION. 


Lity felt very sorry for Harry, 
but was as yet unable to see that 
her own conduct deserved blame. 
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She was a good deal excited for 
two or three days after the flower- 
show by the course regarding 
Harry Granville which she had 
thought proper to adopt, and by 
certain interesting questions about 
the future. 

Lily had refused Harry for Percy 
Messant’s sake ; it was impossible, 
therefore, for her to maintain her 
ordinary calmness of demeanour. 
Both her mother and sister were 
grievously disappointed when they 
heard that she had refused Harry ; 
blaming her not lightly for her con- 
duct. But only her sister spoke to 
her about Percy Messant. Mrs. 
Rochester was not without her sus- 
picions, but she made no mention 
of them. 

Three days after the flower-show 
Lily was sitting by herself in the 
drawing-room ofher mother’s house 
—her mother and sister having 
gone for a walk—when the name 
of Percy Messant was announced. 

Her face flushed suddenly, and 
as suddenly turned pale. The next 
moment Percy entered, wanting 
none of those external and adven- 
titious attractions whose worth he 
estimated so accurately. 

‘I hoped to have found your 
mother and sister at home as well 
as yourself,’ he said, after an inter- 
change of a few preliminary re- 
marks, 

‘They have not long gone for a 
walk,’ answered Lily, a little nerv- 
ously. 

‘Then I must ask you to bid 
them good-bye for me, Miss Roch- 
ester.’ 

‘Good-bye!’ cried Lily, her heart 
suddenly sinking. ‘Are—are you 
going ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Rochester; I bid 
farewell to Lowington to-day; my 
cousin, Miss Blanchard, having 
written so urgently to me to visit 
her and her father at Miles Court. 
Besides, I fancy by this time I 
have worn out the patience of my 
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Lowington friends. I leave to- 
day.’ 

‘To-day! echoed Lily, and the 
room swam with her. 

‘It will be a long time before 
I forget Lowington,’ Percy went 
on courteously; ‘a long time in- 
deed; I never remember having 
enjoyed myself more than here ; 
and I came very much prejudiced 
against the place. It seemed im- 
possible to hope for pleasure in an 
unpretending country village ; for 
my habits were the bad habits ofa 
Londoner. I shall, however, al- 
ways cherish the most delightful 
associations with Lowington.’ 

‘Delightfulassociations with Low- 
ington! The words chased them- 
selves in poor Lily’s bewildered 
mind until she seemed to be grow- 
ing crazy. And this was all he had 
to say to her! 

‘How far is Mr. Blanchard’s 
house from this place ?” 

‘Ten or twelve miles,’ answered’ 
Lily, with a choking sensation in 
her throat. 

‘ Ah, just a pleasant drive. You 
and my cousin are, I think, tolerably 
intimate ?” 

‘We know each other; but the 
distance does not permit much visit- 
ing on our part.’ 

‘I see. After the termination ot 
my visit there, I shall in all proba- 
bility go for a short tour on the 
Continent.’ 

How very commonplace, but 
how very terrible, was all this to 
poor Lily! What a very different 
interview she had in her imagina- 
tion foreseen when she _ heard 
Percy Messant’s name announced 
this afternoon ! How staggered she 
was now at its real purport! 

‘ Of course I hope very much to 
see you again,’ said Percy, almost 
caressingly, ‘as in all probability 1 
shall. All the pleasure of my visit 
to Lowington has resulted from my 
agreeable intimacy with you and 
your charming sister. And now, 
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much to my regret, Miss Rochester, 
I must say good-bye. Convey my 
adieux to your mamma and sister, 
and say how deeply I regretted not 
having seen them before taking my 
departure. I reserved my last fare- 
well for you, the farewell I make 
with such unfeigned sorrow. Good- 
bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Messant,’ said 
Lily, holding our her hand, which 
he gently pressed, looking at her 
with sincere, regretful, but polite 
admiration. The next moment he 
was gone. 

Gone? 

The tears had welled up into her 
beautiful eyes as he was speaking 
to her; now they burst forth. It 
was all over! It was daylight— 
cold miserable daylight—and the 
bright dream had faded with the 
chill morning beams. Percy had 
been playing with her; he had 
never loved her. It had all been 
asad, sad deception. She threw 
herself on the sofa and cried bit- 
terly. 

For Percy Messant she had sacri- 
ficed Harry Granville ; but at the 
present moment she was unable 
fully to realise the extent of this 
sacrifice. She had her own selfish 
woes to weigh and value; they 
were heavy woes indeed. The 
story of her disappointment would 
of course get known—such stories 
always do. How was it possible 
for her to bear it? How was it 
possible for her to bear Percy’s 
farewell? During this farewell he 
had said no word which could im- 
ply that he looked upon her other- 
wise than as a friend, who had 
caused his time to pass pleasantly 
in a dull country village, and he had 
made no reference to meeting her 
in the future but as a friend, grate- 
ful to her for having relieved the 
ennui ofa retired unexciting neigh- 
bourhood. It was evident to dis- 
tressed Lily that he had no serious 
thoughts about her, and that he had 
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never had any whatever. The sud- 
denness with which the disclosure 
was made rendered the truth all 
the more bitter. 

‘Why, you have been crying! 
said her sister when she came in, 
an hour after Percy’s farewell. 
* What's amiss, Lily ?” 

‘Nothing. Only Percy Messant 
came a little while ago to say 
good-bye ; he is gone to the Blan- 
chards’.’ 

‘Lily, Lily ! cried her sister in 
a voice of pity; for she guessed 
the whole story at once. 

‘Hush! not a word! 
mamma.’ 

Mr. Messant sped on his way 
to Miles Court with a light heart. 
He could not of course be blind 
to Lily’s little drama, and ke had 
been tempted to infuse more ten- 
derness into his farewell than he 
actually did; but feeling that it 
would be prudent on his part were 
he to refrain from so doing, he al- 
lowed himself to be wisely guided 
by an unaccustomed spirit of dis- 
cretion. He admitted that he had 
said very many pretty things to 
Lily during the few weeks of his 
intimacy with her likely to awaken 
hopes in her heart which he, from 
the force of circumstances, was for- 
bidden to gratify; for this reason 
it became him to lend such a tone 
to his farewell with Lily as should 
best induce her to forget what he 
had said, and to abate all further 
anticipations if she were foolishly 
minded to allow herself the indul- 
genceinthem. Uponhis departure 
he flattered himself that he had 
managed things admirably, and 
congratulated himself also on hav- 
ing been, as he thought, influenced 
in his conduct by an unselfish re- 
gard to the happiness of Lily alone. 
It was one of vain Percy Messant’s 
pleasant fictions that he was an 
unselfish man ; never had this fic- 
tion presented itself to him in a 
clearer light than when he was 
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leaving Lily after a farewell which 
wanted neither gracefulness nor 
sincerity, but the effect of which 
was to dissipate all the little heart- 
dreams she had been beguiling her 
fancy with. 

At Miles Court Percy Messant 
arrived, just in time to dress for 
dinner, in the best of spirits. Percy 
had been heartily glad to see his 
cousin Maud again, and especially 
delighted to observe that she was 
very friendly with him ; showing no 
anger whatever for past miscon- 
duct. Her letter, too, had been 
pleasant. Thus invited by one 
whom he much liked, and who, 
he now believed, also liked him, 
he felt small difficulty in quitting 
Lowington, although he left un- 
happy Lily behind him. 

For several years past Percy 
had flirted from house to house ; 
he now found it hard to break him- 
self of the habit. Not unlike a bee 
was Percy Messant in roving from 
flower to flower; and he had just 
as little conscience. 

His first week at Miles Court con- 
sisted of unalloyed pleasure. Maud 
Blanchard really liked him, and 
knowing nothing of that Lowing- 
ton romance, the scene of which 
was nearly twelve miles away, she 
was disposed almost to give him— 
what, indeed, he did not deserve— 
unfeigned respect. She was how- 
ever unable to admit to herself 
that she was entirely satisfied with 
her cousin Percy. Although his 
withdrawal from his suggestive po- 
sition with her three or four years 
since had caused her some dis- 
appointment, the disappointment 
had neither been lasting nor deep. 
She thought that he had been in 
the wrong then, and she thought so 
still; but though she was prepared 
with some excuses for his conduct, 
she was made more doubtful of him 
than she had once been, and was 
anxious now to satisfy herself that 
he did not deserve these doubts. 
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As she had professed many un- 
matrimonial intentions of late, it 
is of course to be concluded that 
no exception from these intentions 
was made in favour of Percy. At 
all events, she did not at present 
contemplate any serious future re- 
lationship with her cousin. She 
liked his friendship; and she would 
be glad to hear that he was some- 
thing more than a fdéneur, in which 
character circumstances had of late 
represented him. She spoke seri- 
ously and pleasantly to him about 
his career during the first week of 
his stay at Miles Court. 

Percy was thus led to hope 
that Maud was not speaking un- 
selfishly, or with a pure regard to 
his own well-being in the world 
alone. What more probable than 
that his cousin would like him 
for a husband when his abili- 
ties were recognised, and had 
won a place for him above the 
crowd ! 

‘You are right, Maud, in all you 
say,’ he remarked in reply to some 
admirable advice she had tendered 
him as to the expediency of taking 
a more active part in his profes- 
sion, ‘and I will be guided by 
your excellent sense. I see I am 
losing time. But I am no fool, 
and I can soon get ahead of other 
fellows when I once make a strenu- 
ous effort. I am delighted, Maud, 
at your interest in me and my pro- 
fession. There is no one whose 
counsels I should more readily fol- 
low than yours, I assure you—no 
one’s. I can soon get briefs if I 
give it out amongst my friends that 
I intend to be idle no longer. In 
a year’s time my name shall be 
familiar to the public. Thanks, 
Maud, for your advice !’ 

‘I hope I have really spoken 
with effect, and that you do pur- 
pose being in earnest, Percy,’ said 
Maud fervently. 

‘No one more so. And so you 
would like to see me distinguished, 
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and making my way to the wool- 
sack ?” 

‘I should indeed, Percy. You 
have abilities; it is a shame to 
waste them.’ 

‘ Henceforth I shall no longer be 
a lazy man!’ cried Percy with real 
delight and self-satisfaction. ‘Sure- 
ly Maud,’ he thought warily, ‘would 
not be so interested in me if she 
did not think of me as something 
more than a cousin? Cousins are 
not generally so enthusiastic about 
each other’s welfare !’ 

So Percy Messant became more 
and more confirmed in his gratify- 
ing impression that Maud cared for 
him quite seriously ; his self-con- 
ceit aiding the growth of this im- 
pression. The prospect of Maud 
as a wife made him more vain- 
glorious than ever. 

Maud Blanchard heard him speak 
of his proposed hard work with un- 
feigned pleasure, and showed it. 
Perhaps also, with after reflection 
upon her cousin’s prospects, which 
energy and conscientious work on 
his part might render noteworthy, 
she thought less determinately up- 
on those strange unmatrimonial 
views of hers which it had been her 
custom to express. 

By the time that he had been 
at Miles Court a fortnight, Percy 
fancied he had made much pro- 
gress in Maud’s favour; almost 
taking it for granted that he had 
only to speak to be accepted by 
her; and one afternoon, as he 
and Maud were sitting together on 
a seat in the garden, an opportunity 
seemed open for him to say what 
he had been thinking pleasantly 
about for some days past. 

‘I have thought over more than 
once the good advice you have 
given me, Maud,’ he said with much 
self-complacence ; ‘but I should 
be able to follow it so much the 
better if I had some object in view 
for which to work. You must not 
think I am saying this, Maud, to 
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excuse myself from putting your 
good counselinto practice—farfrom 
that. But I should really like to 
know, as I say, that I was working 
for an object.’ 

‘A position in the eyes of men 
—is that not an object, Percy? 
asked his cousin. 

‘It is, I admit; but it may be 
a selfish one, you understand.’ 

‘And are you utterly unselfish, 
Percy? laughed Maud. 

‘1 don’t think I am very selfish, 
Maud ; and yet I feel I should put 
more heart into my work if I knew 
that my labours were not in the 
end to benefit myself exclusively. 
Don’t you understand me ?” 

‘I amvery gladtohear you say so.’ 

‘Now, Maud, no one but you 
could so successfully have aroused 
me to see that I was not making 
the best of my time, and that I 
ought to look upon life very dif- 
ferently from the way I have hither- 
to done—’ 

At this moment, when Percy be- 
lieved that he had made a capital 
preface for the story he had to tell, 
Maud’s sister was heard calling her 
from the house. The next instant 
Sophie bounded across the lawn 
to her. 

‘Maud, Mrs. Princep has come 
all the way from Lowington, and 
is anxious to see you,’ said Sophie. 

‘Mrs. Princep? I'll go in and 
see her, then. Won't you come, 
Percy ?” 

‘No. I hate her. She used al- 
ways to be saying rude things to 
me at Lowington.’ 

‘That must have been because 
you deserved them,’ laughed Maud. 

‘I daresay ; but I did not like 
them nevertheless.’ 

‘Well, I must go in to her,’ said 
Maud, rising. 

‘ She told me that she had some- 
thing very important to communi- 
cate,’ observed Sophie, as she and 
her sister were walking towards the 
house. 
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Maud did not return to Percy 
for more than half an hour. She 
left him with a laughing pleasant 
face; but there was no laughter, 
and little pleasantness, on it when 
she returned to him. 

During her absence he had been 
carefully studying his part. Per- 
haps the interruption caused by 
Mrs. Princep’s arrival made him 
more perfect in it. All his pretty, 
fervid little sentences had been now 
carefully arranged, and confident 
Percy was in no degree nervous 
about his fate. 

‘I am glad Mrs. Princep has 
gone,’ he said when his cousin re- 
joined him, ‘ for I have been so 
anxious for your return.’ 

‘Indeed, Percy! responded 
Maud in a very serious voice. 

‘Yes. I spoke to you, you will 
remember, of wishing to have an 
object whose interest, independent- 
ly of my own, should be affected 
by my taking a serious part in life, 
and I need scarcely tell you, Maud, 
thatthe object dearest to me, whose 
approval I should most seek, and 
whose happiness I should most 
desire to promote is—yourself.’ 

‘Percy,’ Maud answered with a 
sigh, ‘I can never be anything 
to you more than I have been. 
Never !” 

‘Maud? 

‘Never, I repeat!’ said his cou- 
sin; ‘you have spoken too late; 
and for many reasons I am glad 
that you have done so.’ 

‘Why, Maud?’ cried Percy, in 
utter astonishment. ‘I thought—’ 

‘I can guess what you thought. 
But I am much wiser than I was 
half an hour ago. I have heard 
all about you and Lily Rochester. 
Do you wish me to say any more ?” 

‘ About me and Lily Rochester! 
But— 

‘ Don’t attempt to defend your- 
self, Percy. You cannot better 
your case. Mrs. Princep has told 
me everything. Lily confessed to 
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her how you had undermined her 
regard and affection for Harry 
Granville by mean disparagements, 
by innuendoes which, to the shame 
of my own sex, I thought only wo- 
men would have stooped to, and 
by other unworthy stratagems ; that 
you had so conducted yourself in 
her presence as to give her but one 
impression—that you loved her ; and 
that for this cause she had foolishly 
rejected Harry Granville. And 
then, after you had selfishly done 
all this, you went one day and 
coolly bade her farewell. I have 
heard all the story, and a paltry 
story it is. You knew all along 
that you were playing with the silly 
girl for your own amusement, and 
you could see, too, what effect your 
conduct washavinguponher. Harry 
Granville, if he had not proposed, 
had at any rate made his intentions 
obvious to Lily and to everybody 
else, and was too much of a gentle- 
man either to deceive her or the 
kind friends interested in her happi- 
ness. Your conduct was, on the 
contrary, underhand, mean, selfish, 
contemptible. Percy, Percy, Iam 
fairly ashamed of you ! 

‘O Maud, you are too hard 
upon me?’ cried Percy, whose vanity 
had never received a rebuff like 
this. How he hated that little Mrs. 
Princep ! 

‘I am zot hard enough. Was it 
nothing to you, Percy, that you 
were jeopardising Lily Rochester’s 
peace of mind? Was it nothing to 
you that you were injuring a gentle- 
man who had never harmed you 
in any way, and whose only fault 
was that he was not quite keen- 
sighted enough to see what was 
going on near him? Harry Gran- 
ville is quite as much a gentleman 
as you, Percy ; he is, in many re- 
spects, more so. How mean to 
laugh at his tastes before a girl who, 
it was believed, would one day be 
his wife!—tastes which are far 
more commendable than many of 
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yours! What a noble task to un- 
settle a foolish girl by disparaging 
her lover! What true gentlemanly 
feeling you displayed ! HarryGran- 
ville was perhaps not a London 
dandy like you. How considerate 
and feeling of you to endeavour to 
make a girl he loved, and whom he 
purposed asking to be his wife, re- 
gret that he had no attractions 
wherewith to compare with your 
own! You have been spending 
your time well. I hope when you 
return to town you will think so.’ 

Vain Percy Messant, in his pros- 
perous career, had never before 
found himself where he was so little 
able to say a word in his defence : 
Maud’s quiet scorn was intoler- 
able. 

* You have only heard one side 
of the question, Maud,’ he said, 
after a second or two of confusion. 

‘Don’t affect to tell me that there 
is another side of the question !’ 
cried Maud Blanchard hastily. 
‘ Stay; yes,’ she added, in a calmer 
but very provoking voice, ‘let me 
hear your own side of it. I will 
give it an impartial consideration, 
Percy.’ 

But this task, when set before 
Percy, he found himself utterly un- 
prepared to perform. 

He stammered out a few ex- 
cuses and then stopped, more con- 
fused than ever. 

‘ That will do,’ said Maud, rising. 
*You cannot exculpate yourself. I 
knew it. Don’t waste time in the 
useless effort. I am sorry to see 
you in your present predicament. 
O Percy, I hoped I could have 
respected you a little in spite of 
what I knew of you! Your charac- 
ter puzzled me ; now it puzzles me 
no longer.’ 

‘I was not aware, Maud, that 
you affected a high standard of 
virtue.’ 

‘I don’t wonder that you insult 
me. I was prepared for it after 
having heard so much about you. 
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Percy, Percy, you know as well as 
I do, that if I were not now rich 
you would never have spoken to 
me as you did before Mrs. Prin- 
cep came. How eloquent you were 
about the unselfish object for which 
you desired to work ! I was almost 
taken in. Three years ago your be- 
haviour was very different. You 
could play with me then, as you 
have just been playing with Lily 
Rochester.’ 

A bright flush suffused Percy’s 
face, writing guilt upon it so clearly 
that he knew it would be vain to 
say one word to Maud in extenu- 
ation of the last charge, which was 
too true. 

The next instant Maud had 
turned on her heel with a low 
laugh, leaving him to derive what 
comfort he could from solitude, 
reflection, and a bright flower-bed 
full of geraniums at his feet. 

‘I think I have spoilt his music 
this time,’ little Mrs. Princep had 
said, as she drove her pony-car- 
riage away from Miles Court. She 
was right. She had spoilt Mr. 
Percy Messant’s music most effect- 
ually. 


Three days afterwards Maud 
drove over to Lowington, and 
called on Mrs. Granville. Her cou- 
sin Percy had by this time taken his 
departure—an abrupt, but perhaps 
a wise,one. In hisanger with Maud 
he was mean enough to think that 
he saw a way of spiting himself on 
her byseriously resuming his]late re- 
lationship with Lily, and by asking 
her to be his wife. But after slight 
reflection he was not satisfied that 
his overtures would now receive 
attention from her; the reason, 
however, which chiefly led to his 
abandoning this purpose was—as all 
motives were which exercised any 
permanent governance over this 
vain gentleman’s conduct—a self- 
ish one. 

Maud was anxious to see both 
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Harry and Lily, and ascertain if it 
were possible to put things on their 
former pleasant understanding ; but 
she knew Harry’s pride and feared 
it; and Mrs. Princep had told her 
that Lily’s feelings were seriously 
compromised by reason of her dis- 
appointment with Percy. For this 
purpose she drove to Lowington. 

* Ah, Mrs. Granville,’ she said to 
Harry’s mother, ‘I have been in- 
tending to call upon you nearly 
every day since the flower-show. I 
had a great grievance to complain 
of then—that Harry’s strawberries 
took away the prize from mine, 
which was very unfair. Ah, Harry’— 
he just then entered—‘ my wounds 
aren’t healed yet! I am telling your 
mother how unjustly I was treated 
in the matter of prizes. Our later 
strawberries are now coming on, 
and I will forward you some which 
I am sure you can’t beat, and the 
sight of which I hope will be a 
reproach to you.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Miss 
Blanchard,’ answered Harry, upon 
whose face Maud’s eyes were fixed 
with genuine sympathy. ‘I was 
just going to visit mine when I 
caught sight of you.’ 

‘Don't let me prevent you going. 
Indeed, with your permission I 
will accompany you. But we won’t 
trouble Mrs. Granville, unless she 
very much wishes to go.’ 

* Harry,’ she said, when the two 
were walking down the garden,— 
‘ Harry—but perhaps you think I 
take a liberty by calling you Harry ; 
it ought to be Mr. Granville now 
—well, I am deeply grieved to hear 
that it is all over between you and 
Lily.’ 

‘Please say nothing about it,’ 
answered Harry, in a way which 
showed Maud how keenly he felt 
his disappointment. 

‘But I must hope, Harry, that 
it’s not all over for ever.’ 

‘It is,’ replied Harry sternly. 
‘It is over for ever! I know all 
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about it. But I won’t be ungener- 
ous to speak of a mar who is your 
cousin, Miss Blanchard. So let us 
say nothing more about it.’ 

‘Percy has left. You will pro- 
bably never meet him again.’ 

‘I don’t desire to do so; but I 
should best express myself by say- 
ing that it is a matter of complete 
indifference to me whether I do 
see him or not.’ 

‘But Lily—’ urged Maud ten- 
derly. 

‘Lily has spoken for herself.’ 

‘Harry, Harry, you are very ob- 
stinate! I hope and believe that 
Lily can be brought to love you ; 
for I am sure she loved you once.’ 

Harry was silent. To Maud his 
silence seemed fraught with more 
hopelessness to her good wishes 
than speech. 

‘ Pray be considerate and gentle,’ 
Maud resumed, in a voice of en- 
treaty. ‘I know that you have 
suffered very much ; that you are 
suffering now; and that you will 
suffer in the future. Save your- 
self this suffering, if you can, and 
speak to Lily once more.’ 

‘I shall never speak to her as I 
did—once. You say I am obsti- 
nate. Iam. I know, too, that I 
have suffered, and that I shall do 
more so still. Nevertheless, I will 
not raise my hand to undo what 
Lily has designed.’ 

‘It grieves me terribly to hear 
you say this.’ 

There was not one yielding line 
in his face. Such a look of de- 
termination on a _ countenance 
which generally showed abund- 
ance of good nature Maud had 
rarely witnessed. 

‘You are very stern and unfor- 
giving, Harry,’ Maud said sadly. 
‘I wish I could change you.’ 

*You cannot do that, 
Blanchard.’ 

Harry Granville had suffered - 
very much since Lily’s rejection of 
his suit. And that he should have 
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allowed his trouble so to discom- 
fort him as to render his perform- 
ance in the cricket-field utterly dis- 
creditable, and that the two events 
should be associated and spoken 
of together, was an annoyance bit- 
terly galling to his proud heart. 
Still he tried to get the best of his 
heavy vexations, resolving that 
men should not say for long that 
he was seriously affected by having 
been jilted by a pretty girl. He 
attended to his business as care- 
fully as ever, walking or riding 
each day over his estate, and show- 
ing to every one that he would in 
nowise allow it to be thought that 
he was a beaten man. Neverthe- 
less, he suffered very much—the 
more so, perhaps, because he made 
such vigorous efforts to prove that 
he was not suffering at all. He 
let Maud know that he had been 
unusually busy the last two or 
three weeks, and Maud could not 
help admiring him for the pluck he 
had exhibited. But Harry winced 
again and again when he thought 
of that cricket-match. That had 
made him especially unforgiving to 
Lily. 

‘ Your strawberries are very fine,’ 
said Maud, after she had inspected 
the beds ; ‘ but on my return I will 
send you some finer still. Now, 
Harry, before we go in, I want to 
have one more word with you 
about Lily. Iam sure that matters 
are to be made right there.’ 

‘It is not for me to make them 
right,’ answered Harry resolutely. 

* May / speak to Lily ? 

*No, Miss Blanchard ; I cannot 
give you my permission to do so.’ 

Leaving Lowington Hall, Maud 
was driven to the house of Mrs. 
Rochester, and found Lily at home. 
After a little coaxing, Maud got 
Lily to open her mind. With 


many tears she confessed the whole 
story, and expressed genuine con- 
trition. 

Unhappy Lily’s face was look- 
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ing very wan. She had been suf- 
fering much. On all sides she had 
been reproached for her conduct 
to Harry Granville, her friend Mrs. 
Princep having, perhaps, scolded 
her more than any one. It was 
not long before her eyes were 
opened to see that her conduct to- 
wards him had been as bad as 
her friends represented it. How 
soon her little castle in the air had 
vanished! How quickly she had 
found how idle her hopes had been! 
Pretty castle! Thrilling hopes! 
She could build no castle, and in- 
dulge in no hopes now. Her heart, 
in this desolation, turned once more 
to Harry; but no one knew better 
than Lily that Harry was the last 
man in the world to speak to her 
again as he had spoken at the 
flower-show, when the band was 
playing the lovely music from the 
Barbiere. To that music, or to any 
music at all, Harry would never 
more speak of love in Lily’s pre- 
sence. 

‘You poor little thing!’ said gene- 
rous Maud kindly; ‘I don’t won- 
der that Percy fluttered your silly 
heart. All he does is to make love 
to women, and to make women 
fancy they love him too. I, Lily, 
was once fool enough to think that 
I loved him, and that he also cared 
a little for me. He has no con- 
science, Lily; no more than a bird. 
Like a bird, he can sing beauti- 
fully; and like a bird, he is fond of 
picking up any crumbs that fall 
in his way, without considering 
whether he has a right to them. 
You must think nothing more about 
Percy. He is not worth your 
thoughts. How you wronged poor 
Harry Granville, Lily! Lily, how 
could you have done so!’ 

‘I thought I leved Percy more,’ 
said Lily, with almost a sob. 

‘ Well, you have this fact in your 
favour; you are not the first who 
has been wrong in this respect. I 
don’t know whether I can do any 
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good for you: I will try. Write 
to Harry, and tell him everything. 
Whatever you do, tell him the 
truth. If you loved, or fancied you 
loved, Percy, say so. Perhaps a 
frank honest letter from you may 
make things right. Write it, and I 
will see that it is conveyed to him.’ 

*‘O Maud,’ cried Lily, with eyes 
wide open with fear, ‘1 am afraid 
to do it? 

‘You silly child! sit down and 
write it now. I won’t go till I have 
it.’ Lily still hesitated. ‘Write! 
cried Maud, with more authority. 
‘I hope it is not’ too late ; but it 
soon may be, Lily.’ 

Thus urged, Lily sat down, and, 
after much consideration, wrote the 
letter, which she handed, all in a 
tremble, to her friend. 

‘I don’t want to see it. Seal it 
up. That will do. Harry shall 
have it with my strawberries this 
evening. Good-bye, Lily. You 
ought to love Harry very much: 
he is worthy of being loved by any 
one.’ 

‘I know he is. I shall love 
him, if he will let me: indeed, I 
do now. It has all been a mis- 
take. Ihave been very wrong. I 
hope Harry wiil forgive me. I feel 
Iam not worthy of him. I treated 
him very cruelly. But Percy—’ 

* There, don’t mention his name 
again; and don’t cry any more. 
What lovely eyes you have! I 
can’t help saying they ought to 
have belonged to some one who 
had more thoughtfulness than you, 
Lily. Good-bye ! 

Then Maud kissed her, as she 
was half smiling at this last uncom- 
plimentary remark of her friend’s, 
and went away. 

On the evening of that day, 
when Harry was sitting on the ter- 
race before his house, a servant 
brought him a large basket of 
strawberries and a note from Miss 
Blanchard. In this a second was 
enclosed : 
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‘I have sent you thestrawberries, 
as I promised, and a little letter as 
well. I will forgive you for win- 
ning the prize if you will read the 
letter attentively, and act upon it,’ 
said Miss Blanchard’s note. 

Harry took the letter referred to, 
and, strong as he was, his heart 
beat heavily when he saw who had 
written it. He did not, however, 
read it at once. He had a hard 
fight with his obstinacy, which 
urged him to pay no such heed to 
it as even to read it. He wasa 
great strong man, and that was a 
very small letter; but, in spite of 
all his resolutions, it got the better 
of him in the end. 

‘Poor little Lily, he said ten- 
derly, when he had finished read- 
ing it twice, ‘I can’t be hard to 
her after that!’ He paid no heed 
to the strawberries, and was incon- 
siderate enough not to think of the 
gratitude due from him to Maud 
Blanchard until he had that even- 
ing personally thanked Lily for her 
note, and made himself and her 
very happy by so doing. 

Harry and Lily were married in 
the autumn. Miss Blanchard was 
present at the wedding, but not as 
a bridesmaid, excusing herself by 
reason of her age and of her own 
unmatrimonial intentions, to which 
even now, in spite of her many per- 
sonal attractions and her means, 
she still adheres. Harry and his 
wife went for.a short honeymoon 
trip to Switzerland, and at Geneva, 
Percy, who was aimlessly travelling 
about, caught sight of them; but 
to avoid being seen, he at once 
started into a near hotel, and in 
less than an hour left for Inter- 
lachen. 

When Percy Messant, at the end 
of the long vacation, returned to 
town, having got rid of a good deal 
of money during his erratic tra- 
vels, he felt, with much irritation, 
that he had not spent his holidays 
satisfactorily. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
*MR. ROCHFORD’S SECOND.’ 


EARLY one morning, when the 
sea gleamed a soft and silver gray 
in the mildest sky of a mild au- 
tumn, Mr. Albert Marzell and Miss 
Cynthia Courcelles met, walked, 
whispered, sighed, and finally se- 
parated—for the time—on the 
sands of Dripdeanham. Mrs. Cour- 
celles was not present at this inter- 
view. Marzell had talked himself 
already thus far into Miss Cynthia’s 
confidence. 

Marzell had shown remarkable 
address, cleverness, and foresight 
in his measures to establish him- 
self in England. Some allowance 
must be made for him if he re- 
garded English society as his oys- 
ter, which he was determined to 
open somehow or other. Like 
Figaro, he had had for many a year 
to employ more science and more 
calculation merely to subsist—to 
get food that he might eat of it and 
live—than other people, born under 
easier stars, would take the trouble 
to apply to the government of a 
state. He was the son of an utter 
scamp, a worthless and dissipated 
Bengalee, who had dropped all the 
good qualities of his own people to 
adopt all the vices of the lowest 
Europeans. This personage had 
been the servant of an English 
officer, then a cook or steward on 
board a steamer, and afterwards 
he kept a public-house in a south- 
coast English town. Thence he 
Sstraggled somehow into Dripdean- 
ham, where he contrived to make 
a poor girl of decent family fall in 
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love with him, spooning with her 
on these very sands where his son 
just now has parted with the stately 
and beautiful niece of the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop. The 
girl married him, and, at his insti- 
gation, began her married life, like 
Jessica, by plundering her parents. 

A blank then occurred in their 
history. It was to be assumed that 
Marzell the elder ill-treated his 
wife, drove her into low and evil 
habits, and then deserted her. Af- 
ter several years’ absence she sud- 
denly reappeared in Dripdeanham. 
She sought for her parents, who 
were both dead, and with whom 
she had had no manner of commu- 
nication since her marriage. The 
grave, to adopt Manfred’s expres- 
sion, could hardly have changed 
them more than she was changed. 
She had gone from Dripdeanham 
a pretty, plump, and rosy girl. She 
came back a haggard woman, pre- 
maturely old and slatternly and 
wild, with a peculiar flush on her 
cheeks, and often a suspicious glit- 
ter in her eyes. She told a piteous 
story, and kindly people at first 
took her up and established her 
in a cottage, and gave her work to 
do in sewing and ‘getting up fine 
things,’ to use the phraseology of 
Dripdeanham ladies. She had with 
her one little daughter, and she 
said that her son, who was some 
years older, had gone to London 
to try to make a living. It soon 
became evident that her habits had 
hopelessly degenerated, and people 
gradually dropped her down. It 
even appeared that her worthless 
husband used to turn up sometimes 
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in Dripdeanham, and sponge upon 
her, and get drunk at her expense 
and with her, out of the money 
which, on account of her deserted 
condition, she had managed to 
extract from soft-hearted folks in 
Dripdeanham. At last she came 
to live in a sort of social outlawry, 
defying society, maintaining her- 
self no one could tell how, and 
keeping her sense of shame and 
her memory of better days at arm’s 
length by constant drinking. She 
never cared for little Sinda ; and the 
child’s prematurely sharpened ear 
could hear her mother, in some of 
their bouts of companionly drink- 
ing and quarrelling, reproach her 
husband with having had some 
other wife in. some foreign port, 
about the time when Sinda was 
coming into the world, the bitter- 
ness of which wrong she seemed 
to pour out on Sinda herself. Any- 
how, the strokes of fate, to use 
Richter’s words, were often repeat- 
ed by her mother on Sinda’s ears 
and shoulders ; and when at last 
the woman died, a beggar and an 
vutcast, Sinda was not sorry. 

The little thing had always been 
fond of her father, who was once 
handsome, and had ways that seem- 
ed to please women and children— 
soft caressing ways—when he was 
not angry; and he generally ex- 
pended his anger on his wife. 
Sinda also was fond of her brother, 
and believed he would come back 
for her one day, as he did. 

For young Albert Marzell very 
soon saw that, with a dissipated 
and low-lived father and mother, 
there was very little chance for him 
to get on in England. He there- 
fore ran away from the place which 
was so inappropriately called his 
home, resolved that he would never 
return to England while his father 
and mother lived. How he man- 
aged to push his way in life, we 
know already—at least we know it 
in softened and glorified outline. 
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In describing his own career he 
had touched only the more lumin- 
ous points, the sun-lighted and 
purple-tinted peaks. He had in- 
deed been the secretary of a dis- 
tinguished dramatic authorin Paris, 
and had travelled with him, and 
known the life of literature and 
art and Bohemia in various foreign 
cities. But he had at earlier and 
less fortunate periods been a tout 
for a Levantine hotel, and an in- 
terpreter, and a_ billiard-marker, 
and before that a quack doc- 
tor’s page; and he used to boast 
among his closer friends, in his 
Bohemian days, that he had for 
more than twelve months played 
the part of a lady’s-maid. Being 
a pretty, delicate, and undersized 
boy, and having a dread of con- 
scription or rough work of any 
kind, he used to say that he dress- 
ed himself as a girl and found ser- 
vice as a lady’s-maid undetected in 
two successive families, until he 
got tired of the business, and ran 
away to another city and returned 
to masculine occupations. Mar- 
zell used to insist that this was 
true ; and perhaps it was. 

All this time Marzell was per- 
fectly determined to rise in the 
world, and had set his heart upon 
success in England. He was full 
of ambition, and therefore through 
all his varied career had done no- 
thing which, if discovered or re- 
membered, could actually put him 
out of the range of society. None 
of his various employers and pa- 


‘trons could say that he had ever 


been guilty of the slightest dis- 
honesty. If it was true that he 
really had played the part of lady’s- 
maid, the ladies whom he served 
must have acknowledged, no mat- 
ter with what awkward sensations 
at the discovery, that their dis- 
guised attendant had not wrong- 
fully appropriated a garment or a 
brooch. Marzell’s ambition was 
probably much stimulated in his 
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boyhood by the legend to which 
in his wildest moods the elder 
Marzell always adhered, that he 
was the ill-used descendant and 
heir of the Rajah of Taramputty. 
Perhaps he may have been in some 
manner an offspring of the family. 
But there had not for a long time 
been any recognised representative 
or even claimant for the alleged 
rights of the family, which was 
understood to have wholly disap- 
peared; and no one heeded the 
elder Marzell’s talk. The modified 
name of Marzell, it should be said, 
he had adopted on the suggestion 
of one of his early patrons, by whom 
he had been persuaded tg become 
a nominal Christian. 

When Albert Marzell heard, by 
a mere,chance, the news of the cer- 
tain death of his father—who died 
in Smyrna—he set going some in- 
quiry about his mother, found that 
she had died some time before, 
and then he returned to England. 
He found that his sister was install- 
ed at Rochford’s. Fortune had 
been wonderfully kind to give him 
such a chance at starting. He soon 
found out what manner of people 
the Rochfords were, and he studied 
them to some profit. He insisted 
on Mr. Platt’s making inquiry into 
his past career; and a reference 
was made to his patron, the French 
dramatic author, which of course 
proved perfectly satisfactory. We 
know the rest pretty well. 

Some persons are fond of specu- 
lating as to whether, in the case of 
Julius Czesar and other eminent 
persons who have risen to great 
fortune, the career has been fore- 
seen from the beginning, and stead- 
fastly worked out with dramatic 
purpose and unity. In the case of 
Albert Marzell this certainly was 
not so. He set out with a very 
resolute purpose to get on in Eng- 
land somehow ; but he took his 
measures according to the promise 
of each particular day or event. 
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He was probably now a good deal 
too sharp and clever to believe in 
the Taramputty claims, or at all 
events to have any faith in the 
possibility of his legally establish- 
ing them. But he saw that there 
would be a decided social advan- 
tage in his making the claims pub- 
lic, and setting himself up anyhow, 
and even if only for a few seasons, 
as the descendant of a Rajah, with 
a suit againstthe Government. The 
stroke was very happy. It gave 
Marzell a sort of position at once 
—made him quite a little lion. 
People were glad to have him in 
their drawing-rooms. Mr. Platt’s 
secretary became almost as dis- 
tinguished a person as Mr. Platt 
himself. 

Still, Marzell longed for the time 
when he could kick away the lad- 
der which had served him so well 
hitherto—when, in fact, he could 
get rid of his employment under 
Mr. Platt. The philanthropist was 


to Marzell awfully dull, terribly 
good, and with a tremendous ca- 
pacity for understanding all the 
business details of everything in 


which he engaged himself. Mrs. 
Platt was insufferable. If Roch- 
ford would only go into Parlia- 
ment, Marzell would gladly be his 
secretary, and in any case would 
like to manage his affairs for him. 
Therefore he cultivated Mr. Roch- 
ford with special attention, amused 
him, told him ofall the weaknesses 
of this, that, and the other person, 
diverted him with imitations of old 
Platt getting his speeches by heart, 
treated Rochford always as if the 
latter were a grand seigneur (we 
know that Rochford’s father had 
been in trade, and that whatever 
pretensions to family Rochford had 
came from his mother’s side), and 
showed as much address in pleas- 
ing his patron as if he were one of 
Juvenal’s Greeks, to whom Valen- 
tine had likened him. To Linley 
he was always respectful and de- 
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voted, but he knew well enough 
which of the two married people 
was master in that house. 

Thus gradually had chance after 
chance begun to open upon him. 
Now that Sinda seemed to have 
attracted Rochford, and that Lin- 
ley was looking so pale, some clear, 
new, defined hopes began to grow 
up within him, and he turned to 
his sister with positive admiration 
and gratitude, believing that in her 
he saw the future mistress of Drip- 
deanham, if cnly Providence would 
be good enough to fulfil every- 
body’s prognostications and take 
out of the way the pale, bright- 
eyed, uncongenial wife whom Mr. 
Rochford had been so unwise as 
to marry. Now, too, Marzell had 
a little scheme of his own, for he 
knew that he had made a conquest 
of the fair Cynthia, and although 
she had no money, or next to none, 
yet to marry a bishop’s niece would 
be a splendid opening for him. 
Something would have to be done 
for the husband of a bishop's niece. 

The fair Cynthia really, then, 
had a heart, or something like it, 
and had never known it. The 
mingled ardour and devotion of 
the Rajah of Taramputty’s heir had 
touched her. Perhaps if he had 
been taller than herself, the effect 
might have been less decided. 
She had been made love to by 
several tall men. But this hand- 
some creature, so small, and so 
winning, and so devoted, and with 
such eyes, awakened in the breast 
of the stately Cynthia perhaps some 
such curious mixture of protecting 
tenderness and loving admiration 
as Gulliver inspired in the bosom 
of Glumdalclitch. It is not always 
safe to assume that your huge 
heroes of the lion front and tawny 
beard must cut out a little femi- 
nine-looking lover, especially with 
atall woman. A little pet some- 
times touches hearts which are cold 
to a stalwart cavalier. Cynthia was 
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in love with Marzell, and walked 
with him on the shore, and had 
confessed her love, and promised 
to marry him if her mother would 
consent, but greatly feared her mo- 
ther would not, and did not dare 
to ask her, and begged he would 
not ask her; but consented to meet 
him and walk with him on the shore 
again. 

Dripdeanham wondered and was 
aghast at all these recent doings. 
The settlement of Mr. Platt near 
the place, and his wealth and his 
odd ways, had been trying enough. 
Then came the second Mrs. Roch- 
ford, the odd pretty young woman 
who walked by the seashore all 
alone, and was set down as having 
evidently a slight touch of mad- 
ness in her; for in Dripdeanham 
there were two solutions of every 
form of eccentricity in manners or 
opinion. If you did anything that 
Dripdeanham thought you ought 
not to do, you were mad ; if you 
did not conform to the full to Drip- 
deanham’s religious opinions, you 
were an atheist. But when Miss 
Sinda cameto be seen driving about 
in the Rochfords’ carriage, and or- 
dering the Rochfords’ servants, the 
hair of Dripdeanham’s head stood 
up, and the head itself was nodded 
and shaken with awful significance. 
When the Courcelles, who were 
well known in the neighbourhood 
to be of good family, were observ- 
ed going about with Sinda and 
Sinda’s brother, the falling of the 
sun from the sky might have hap- 
pened without Dripdeanham’s spe- 
cial wonder. 

Linley Rochford, though a very 
observant person herself, was not 
conscious of the amount of obser- 
vation which her Dripdeanham 
neighbours were pleased to bestow 
on her, or the compassion some- 
times poured out upon her account. 
Perhaps it was not surprising that 
people began to speculate on the 
possibility of Mr. Rochford’s house- 
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hold being soon left without a mis- 
tress. Linley seemed to grow paler 
and more fragile every day, and 
her eyes had an almost unnatural 
brightness. She fell into fits of list- 
lessness which she could not herself 
understand, and would sometimes 
sit in her room, with her head rest- 
ing upon her hand, and look va- 
cantly at the sky or the yellowing 
woods for an hour together. Then 
she read a great deal, to occupy 
her mind and distract her attention, 
and with some vague purpose of 
barren self-improvement, having 
now no one but herself to improve. 
Reading late in the night and early 
in the morning tends to make the 
red roses of youth turn white ; and 
self-improvement is weary work 
when there is no one to notice that 


you have improved. Yet these 


reading hours were now the happi- 
est of Linley’s life. 

Visitors came and went. Valen- 
tine had gone to town, but was 


expected again at Dripdeanham. 
The Courcelles had transferred 
themselves from Rochford’s house 
to Platt’s, where they seemed likely 
to make a considerable stay, for 
Mrs. Courcelles now began to think 
that Platt’s was a better and like- 
lier house for the wedding break- 
fast, and for the occasion thereto, 
than Linley’s. Since Cynthia’s 
uncle, the Bishop, had actually 
appeared on the platform of one 
of Platt’s meetings, and pronounc- 
ed a panegyric on Platt, Mrs. Cour- 
celles had made up her mind that 
the Platts were a great fact, and de- 
meaned herself accordingly. Once 
established at Platt’s, she did her 
best, in a quiet way, to turn the 
worthy pair against Linley, and 
laid great stress on Linley’s mock- 
ing ways and her mimicry of peo- 
ple’s peculiarities, until at last the 
Platts could not but understand 
that their own little defects of 
speech and manner had been made 
the subject of Mrs. Rochford’s 
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merry mood. The honest Platts 
made no explosion over this before 
Mrs. Courcelles, but they were 
both greatly pained and wounded 
by it. Not that either of them 
would have cared much for the 
ridicule if it came from an enemy, 
but they had from the very first 
been fond of Linley, and reckoned 
her among their best friends. 

‘T’ll up and ask her, master,’ said 
Mrs. Platt to her husband. ‘It’s 
the honestest way, and I like to be 
always above board. It don’t seem 
fair like to her to believe in sucha 
thing without giving her a chance 
of saying, “‘ Mrs. Platt, ma’am, don’t 
you believe it, for it ain’t true.” It’s 
no use your advising with me, Platt, 
I'll put it to herself.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know that it ain’t 
—I mean, isn’t the honestest way,’ 
said Platt. ‘ But I shouldn’t have 
the courage, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, I shall have the courage,’ 
said his wife, ‘and it’s woman’s work, 
Platt. All that fending and prov- 
ing among women isn’t fit for men.’ 

The day when Mrs. Platt called 
on Linley to put her integrity of 
friendship to the test was one when 
our heroine happened to be par- 
ticularly perplexed. That morning, 
in one of her rambles on the shore, 
she had seen Miss Cynthia Cour- 
celles and Albert Marzell standing 
on the beached verge ofthe salt flood, 
and certainly to all appearance in 
the attitude of devoted lovers; and 
this sight but confirmed what Lin- 
ley had already often heard made 
the subject of comment. Certainly 
that was no affair of Linley’s— Miss 
Courcelles was free to flirt with 
whom she pleased, and marry 
whom she pleased, for Linley; and 
Linley was rather glad to find that 
Cynthia had heart enough to love 
a poor young man—ifshe did love 
him. But it was clear that Mrs. 
Courcelles knew nothing of all this, 
and, even though she and her 
daughter were now under the same 
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roof with Mr. Platt’s secretary, 
never supposed for a moment that 
he would presume to make serious 
love to her daughter, or that her 
daughter would listen to him if he 
did. Linley felt some pangs of 
doubt as to the part she now ought 
to take. Ought she to speak to 
the mother, or the daughter, or to 
any one—or let the mother be de- 
ceived, as mothers have been, and 
let things go their way? Perhaps 
Linley felt all the more because of 
a melancholy conviction that if she 
had had a mother’s sympathy and 
counsel, things might have gone 
better with her. Anyhow she pit- 
ied Cynthia’s mother, and yet felt 
a strong repugnance to telling tales 
of Cynthia. 

While she was thinking over 
these things Mrs. Courcelles herself 
came alone, and full of mysterious 
expression, craving secret converse 
with Linley. ‘Thank Heaven,’ 
thought our heroine, ‘she has heard 
something about it already, and my 
conscience may be free.’ 

‘I have come, my dear Mrs. 
Rochford,’ said Cynthia’s mother, 
‘to use the privilege of friendship 
in speaking of a delicate matter— 
a very delicate matter.’ 

‘I think I can guess what it is,’ 
said Linley gently. 

‘I daresay you can, dear, for 
something must have reached your 
ears, although you can have no idea 
of what people say. I felt I ought 
to tell you—that it was my duty as 
a friend to tell you, even though it 
should give you pain. Mrs. Dud- 
ley Stryver said she was clear that 
you ought to be spoken to, but she 
said it was no duty of fers. “ Has 
she no friend, a lady”—these were 
Mrs. Dudley Stryver’s own words, 
my dear, so you can guess how far 
the talk has gone—*“has she no 
friend, a lady, who could speak to 
her?” “Certainly, Mrs. Dudley,” 7 
said, “she has one friend at least 
who will not shrink from the duty.” 
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And so, dear Mrs. Rochford, I have 
come.’ 

Linley had listened to this ha- 
rangue first in bewilderment, then 
in growing contempt and anger. 
She smiled quietly, and said : 

‘Oh, then it was some affair of 
mine which seemed so interesting 
to Mrs. Dudley Stryver and you, 
Mrs. Courcelles ?” 

‘Certainly, dear; whatelse? I 
hope you don’t doubt our interest 
in you.’ 

‘ My acquaintance with Mrs. Stry- 
ver is so slight, and her mind is oc- 
cupied so much with such large sub- 
jects, that I hardly thought she 
could have had ever such a little 
corner left for me. Well, Mrs. 
Courcelles, what was it? My con- 
duct? Am Ia disgrace to my sex ? 
Don’t I keep my husband properly 
under control ?” 

‘It zs that, dear Mrs. Rochford 
—to some extent, though not quite 
as you put it. People do talk so 
about Mr. Rochford, and wonder 
you encourage it.’ 

‘Encourage what, Mrs. Cour- 
celles ?” 

‘Well, I don't like exactly to say 
what one must hear people say ; 
but you must know, my dear, that 
there is a great deal of scandal 
afloat about that girl. I always 
thought you made a great mistake 
about bringing her up in that way. 
Louis Rochford isn’t worse than 
any other man—at least he used 
not to be—but in these ways they 
are all alike.’ 

Linley was now too much on 
her guard to show any anger. 

‘What does your experience of 
men, and Mrs. Dudley Stryver’s, 
suggest that I ought to do, Mrs. 
Courcelles, if people who know no- 
thing of my husband and me spread 
such cruel slander ? 

‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Rochford, 
get rid of that girl at once! Send 
heraway! Why, I’m told that down 
in thevillage people call her already 
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Mr. Rochford’s second—they posi- 
tively do! They say that he is to 
marry her—when—I mean that he 
would, you know, if—’ 

‘That Mr. Rochford is to marry 
her when I am dead?’ said Linley, 
speaking in the calmest and sweet- 
est tones, although, oh, with such 
a sickening pang of shame and 
agony in her heart! ‘ But I am not 
even dying, Mrs. Courcelles ; and 
I can assure you that Mr. Roch- 
ford is not at all speculating upon 
my death. My good Mrs. Cour- 
celles, I wonder that a woman of 
your experience should listen to 
such scandal and nonsense. Tell 
Mrs. Stryver, if you like, that such 
stories can neither hurt Mr. Roch- 
ford nor me, nor, I hope, the poor 
orphan girl to whom all this scandal 
is so cruel. ‘Tell her that, if you 
like, from yourself, but don’t tell 
her anything, I beg of you, from 
me. Icould not discuss my hus- 
band’s conduct and my own, and 
our private lives, even with you, 
Mrs. Courcelles, who are so very 
much older a friend of ours.’ 

‘Well, my dear, you take it pa- 
tiently.’ 

‘I believe I am too patient some- 
times, Mrs. Courcelles ; but you, I 
know, won't try my patience any 
further.’ 

‘ And very forgiving,’ the offend- 
ed dame hastened to add, as she 
rose with dignity and rustle. 

‘Oh yes,’ Linley answered with 
the benignest smile. ‘I am sure 
you meant it all for the best, Mrs. 
Courcelles, and you have my cor- 
dial forgiveness.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles departed com- 
pletely routed and full of bitterness ; 
but she might have pitied her tri- 
umphant adversary if she had seen 
Linley’s tears when she was gone. 
‘I have fought for my flag,’ said 
Linley to herself when she began to 
recover her self-control. ‘I am not 
going to turn traitor because I am 
not quite content with my place in 
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the ranks.’ She had endeavoured 
to vindicate her husband from 
what she believed to be a cruelly 
unjust suspicion ; but the very de- 
fence was a bitter humiliation, And 
Linley had hardly recovered when 
Mrs. Platt was announced, and 
every line and wrinkle in that 
kindly woman’s face was expres- 
sive of fussy anxiety, her large lips 
and her little brown eyes being a- 
like tremulous. 

‘I have taken the liberty, Mrs. 
Rochford, ma’am,’ Mrs. Platt be- 
gan, ‘to treat you as a friend, and 
just to ask a friendly question.’ 

‘Is this to be the same thing all 
over again?’ poor Linley thought. 
‘Et tu? and she, too, grew tremu- 
lous, for she could not find it in 
her nature to deal with unselfish 
Mrs. Platt as with Mrs. Cour- 
celles. 

‘I always thought we were 
friends, Mrs. Rochford, ma’am; 
and my master and I, we were that 
fond of you that you can’t think, 
and you were always so nice and 
sweet, and if you had book-learn- 
ing, you never showed it—I mean, 
ma’am, in the way of making little 
of people that hadn't.’ 

‘My dear, good Mrs. Platt, how 
can you speak in such a way? Has 
anything happened to change you 
to me?’ 

‘I don’t say that, Mrs. Rochford,’ 
and Mrs. Platt fidgeted uneasily in 
her seat, and sought in her muff for 
her pocket-handkerchief. ‘But 
they say—people say—that you 
turn uS into ridicule, and make fun 
of us—Platt and me—to set people 
laughing at us; and we shouldn't 
care about the laughing—for we're 
ignorant people and make mistakes 
enough—if it wasn’t from a friend 
like you. And my master, Mrs. 
Rochford, his pronounciation mayn’t 
be always that good—how could 
it, seeing how we were brought up, 
him and me?—but he’s a man to 
admire, ma’am—he’s a good man 
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and a man with a grand nature; 
and I always thought you liked him 
—and oh, Mrs. Rochford, I could 
never have believed it of you /’ 

For the kind-hearted woman, 
whose eyes were now filled with 
tears, could not but notice that 
Linley sat with downcast look, and 
had not interposed with a warm 
denial of the accusation. Poor Lin- 
ley’s harmless mimicries smote ter- 
ribly upon her conscience now. 

‘You must forgive me,’ Linley 
began. 

‘Oh, then, you ’ave done it?’ 
Mrs. Platt broke in, withdrawing 
her kerchief, and showing a face of 
genuine regret. 

‘I sha’n’t deceive you in any way, 
for you are too good and true ; and 
I value you and your dear good 
husband far too much—’ 

‘Oh? 

‘Yes, Mrs. Platt ; it’s quite true. 
You are among the only people I 
do value, or whose friendship I 
should be sorry to lose. Long ago 
—well, two or three years ago—I 
was full of high spirits and non- 
sense, Mrs. Platt; and I thought 
myself very clever at imitating 
voices and that—and other people 
praised me for it—and I did imi- 
tate all my friends—Mr. Tuxham, 
Mr. Valentine, the Courcelles, and 
you and your husband among the 
rest. I did that, Mrs. Platt, and I 
was half ashamed of it even then, 
and I’m very sorry for it now. But 
I never, never turned you and your 
husband into other ridicule than 
that—and that was only done to 
amuse my—to amuse myself, and 
never before people ; and I had no 
more thought that you and your 
husband could deserve ridicule than 
he has about you or you about him. 
That's all, Mrs. Platt! Iam sin- 
cerely sorry for it—and, believe me, 
I am not likely to offend anybody 
by my high spirits again.’ 

Mrs. Platt sat a little perplexed. 
It is not pleasant to know that any 
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of our peculiarities have been taken 
off by our friends, and Mrs. Platt 
could not at once reconcile herself 
to what she had heard. Still she 
had plain common sense enough 
to know that to have even a cari- 
cature portrait of oneself hung up 
in a gallery which contains the pic- 
tures of a whole circle is a very 
different thing from being singled 
out for special and malign lampoon. 
She warmed, too, to the frankness of 
Linley’s confession, and the evident 
sincerity of her penitence. 

‘Eh, my dear, I begin to think 
there’s been a deal too much made 
of all this,’ Mrs. Platt began after 
an agitating pause. 

‘Far too much, I assure you. It 
was all a foolish joke, Mrs. Platt ; 
but not ill-natured—oh no, not ill- 
natured. If you can’t forgive me, 
I shall be sorry indeed, but I shall 
think I have been rightly punished. 
If you can forgive me, I skall be 
happy—and I'll not do wrong 
again. I always admired your hus- 
band and you—lI always said so; 
but if you can’t forgive me, please 
don’t say you can.’ 

‘Of course, dear, Platt and me 
forgive you. Lord bless us, what 
was it but a harmless joke?’ Mrs. 
Platt now clearly saw her way 
again. ‘I do wish people would 
hold their tongues, and not keep 
fetching and carrying idle stories.’ 

Linley knew well enough who 
had carried this story, but said not 
a word. 

‘I’m so glad I came now,’ said 
the good lady, cheering up more 
and more. ‘It’s all right again—I 
knew it—I knew there couldn't be 
anything unkind in you. Eh, my 
dear, Platt and me were always so 
fond of you, and thought so much 
of you.’ 

What was there in Mrs, Platt’s 
simple forgiving words which com- 
pletely conquered Linley? She 
looked up into the smiling gener- 
ous eyes, and tried to smile in re- 
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turn, and then there was a momen- 
tary spasm round her lips, and a 
hard struggle for an instant; and 
then the struggle was over, and 
Linley gave way to a burst of tears. 
Poor Mrs. Platt was quite fright- 
ened, and put her arms round Lin- 
ley, and patted her gently, and said 
little half-articulate words of en- 
couragement and soothing. 

‘There, there, my lovey, there 
now, don’t—you mustn’t take on 
so. Ofcourse you're a little ner- 
vous—young people now—young 
wives—has always nerves. Eh, it’s 
nothing—sha’n’t I go and find Mr. 
Rochford—or Sindar ?” 

‘Oh, no, no, no; and Linley 
held her good friend, who was ris- 
ing, and made one or two eager 
gestures of deprecation. 

‘Well, my dear, don’t cry so— 
don’t now take on so—there’s a 
love. Eh, sure I thought you were 
the happiest woman under the sun.’ 

Linley soon recovered herself, 
however, and tried to make little 
of her outburst of weakness, and 
begged Mrs. Platt not to say any- 
thing of it, which Mrs. Platt readily 
promised. The good woman went 
home much perplexed and troubled. 
Her husband was greatly pleased 
with the news she brought him, 
which put Linley’s unfortunate 
pleasantries in an almost harmless 
light, and certainly made them very 
venial. But he could not under- 
stand why his wife seemed so dis- 
turbed and distressed. When he 
pressed her to tell him the reason 
she said at last : 

‘Bless you, master, don’t ask me 
to tell you, for I don’t know my- 
self. But I’m afraid things ain’t 
all right up yonder—and I don’t 
think Mrs. Rochford is very happy.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN ILL-OMENED FEAST. 


Tuis was a day of agitation for 
Linley. Although she had so boldly 
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championed her husband when 
speaking with Mrs. Courcelles, she 
had in fact for some days had more 
reason than ever to feel pained at 
his demeanour. Rochford’s easy 
vanity had only been piqued by her 
remonstrances and those of Valen- 
tine about Sinda, and in Valentine’s 
absence he seemed more attentive 
to her than ever. She caught a 
cold, and he appeared far more 
troubled on her account than he 
ever had shown himself about Lin- 
ley. When she had to keep her 
room for a day or two, Rochford 
insisted on accompanying Linley 
to pay her a visit ; and Sinda was 
so overwhelmed with his conde- 
scension that she gratefully took his 
hand and kissed it. Linley spoke 
to her afterwards, in a serious but 
kindly remonstrance, and told her 
that she had now grown far too old 
for the ways of a little girl; and 
Sinda opened her eyes so wonder- 
ingly, and seemed so innocently 
astonished, that Linley was quite 
disarmed of any anger or blame. 
But when Linley told Rochford 
that she felt bound to explain to 
Sinda the necessity of a more re- 
served deportment, he spoke with 
cold irony about her jealousy of a 
child, and said that for himself she 
must excuse him if he could not 
show much respect for such whims 
and weaknesses. So things had 
been going in Valentine’s absence, 
until this particular day, when he 
was expected at Dripdeanham 
again. 

Valentine came, beaming with 
good spirits apparently, and full of 
all his old, sometimes rather dis- 
used, ways of demonstrative friend- 
ship towards Rochford. Linley 
heard Valentine tell her husband 
that he had been working very 
hard at something or other, and 
thinking out some plan—what she 
did not know, but it seemed to be 
some scheme of a new life he 
was shaping out for himself; and 
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in true feminine fashion, Linley at 
once wondered whether it could 
be that he was going to be married, 
and if so, to whom. ‘ Ais wife,’ 
she thought, with a certain pang as 
her own condition contrasted itself, 
‘ will be a happy woman.’ For she 
had long since learned to appre- 
ciate the genuine manhood of 
Roche Valentine’s character, his 
sunny temper, his affectionate loyal- 
ty to his friends and to his self- 
assumed obligations, and the re- 
freshing vein of something like a 
poetical element that tempered his 
unresting energy. She had un- 
consciously studied his character 
in his absence, at the hearth of his 
sister-in-law, and among the chil- 
dren he had helped to bring up. 
When Linley made up her mind 
for the future to look at life from 
upper windows only, she also de- 
termined that in order to secure 
herself against disappointment, she 
would become a cool spectator 
and cease to admire. But gene- 
rous natures cannot cease to ad- 
mire, and Linley could not help 
seeing that there was in Valentine 
much that deserved to be admired. 

Therefore it hurt her—unreason- 
ably, but not unnaturally—to see 
Valentine so demonstrative of his 
friendship to her husband. Val- 
entine must have many times ob- 
served how coldly and slightingly 
she was treated; he must have 
known that she did not deserve it; 
and he ought not, she thought, 
thus open’y to league himself 
against her and encourage her 
husband. She could not under- 
stand how one so tender to his 
sister should not have some con- 
sideration for another woman. For 
Linley did not know that Valen- 
tine had remonstrated with Roch- 
ford, and, of course, could not 
know that Valentine’s high spirits 
and friendly ways were mainly due 
to his conviction that his remon- 
strance and Rochford’s pledged 
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assurance had relieved her from 
any cause of pain in regard to the 
presence of Sinda. 

Albert Marzell was to dine at 
Rochford’s that day, and Valentine 
was in such a glad and gracious 
humour that he forbore, when he 
heard of the fact, to express any of 
the feelings with which he always 
persisted in regarding Mr. Platt’s 
secretary ; and he was even quite 
friendly to Mr. Marzell when that 
gentleman arrived, elegantly dress- 
ed, as was his wont in country or 
in town. Mr. Rochford had ar- 
ranged that they were to have a 
very charming little dinner. Albert 
Marzell could discuss with him the 
qualities of every dish and every 
wine, and Rochford always said it 
was a pleasure to dine with Mar- 
zell. After a fashion of which 
Rochford and Valentine were both 
very fond, it was arranged that 
when dinner was served the ser- 
vants should leave the room, and 
only appear when rung for with 
each course. They had had several 
such little dinners, and Linley, 
Valentine, and Marzell always 
kept up a flow of animated and 
bright talk, the brighter for the 
freedom from the presence of ser- 
vants. Every one, even Rochford 
himself, passed on from hand to 
hand the beaming mucco/o of humour 
and paradox and odd conceit. 
The mere animal spirits of youth 
compelled Linley to enjoy and 
bear a vivacious part in these little 
feasts, and she was determined 
this day to do her best and let no 
eye look into the secrets of her 
wounded spirit. 

The dinner was served in a small 
room just suited for such a com- 
pact little banquet. The dining 
table was oblong, and when Lin- 
ley sat at the head and Rochford 
at the other end, there was com- 
fortable room for two guests on 
each side. This day, however, 
there were but two guests expected, 
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for Miss Sinda had not yet quite 
recovered from her cold. But to 
Linley’s surprise, Miss Sinda sud- 
denly made her appearance just 
before dinner, dressed with im- 
mense effect, and having a de- 
lightful air of interesting invalid. 
Rochford’s reception of her and 
the trouble he took about her were 
so marked, that Valentine lost 
heart in a moment, and all the 
light went out of his face. Linley 
could no more help seeing this 
than she could shut her eyes to 
Rochford’s attentions. 

They sat to dinner. Marzell 
was on Linley’s right hand, and 
had that side of the table all to 
himself. Valentine sat next to Lin- 
ley on the other hand; Miss Sinda 
between him and Rochford. ‘The 
conversation somehow did not flow 
as had been expected. The soup 
and fish disappeared, if not in 
silence, yet amid the merest com- 
monplace talk. 

Rochford spoke to Sinda several 
times in a half-suppressed tone, 
and was almost tender in his care 
of her. Marzell kept Linley in 
conversation as well as he could, 
while doing his best every now and 
then to set going a general talk. 
The talk somehow would not be- 
come general. Valentine, who had 
for a moment seemed to drop out 
of the conversational circle, sud- 
denly appeared to pull himself to- 
gether, and addressed so many 
direct questions to Miss Sinda 
about her illness and her health 
and her general tastes, and so on, 
that the young lady had to answer 
him, and Rochford was positively 
left out in the cold. 

Linley saw all this through what- 
ever interruption of her power of 
observation, caused by the talk of 
Marzell and by her efforts not to 
fail in the mere proprieties of a 
hostess. She saw it and watched 
it with a bitter humour, and tried 
even then to persuade herself that 
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she was only amused at the weak- 
nesses of men. 

It so chanced that Miss Sinda 
once glanced nervously at the win- 
dow behind her chair. 

*You are cold, Sinda,’ said Mr. 
Rochford eagerly. ‘ There is quite 
a draught there, I know. Linley, 
these places have been badly ar- 
ranged.’ 

*QOh, it’s not at all cold, Mr. 
Rochford, thank you,’ Sinda re- 
plied, with a glance of grateful 
homage. 

‘It is cold,’ Rochford said de- 
cisively, ‘and you must not sit there 
any more. She has had a cold, 
Valentine, and I can’t allow her to 
sit in the air that comes through 
these shutters.’ 

‘The temperature of this room 
is as near to perfection as can be,’ 
Albert Marzell began, and was 
about to open a little dissertation 
on temperature, but was cut short 
by Mr. Rochford, who persisted in 
his care for Sinda’s comfort. 

‘Take my place, Sinda,’ he said, 
‘and I'll sit in yours. Come, always 
be obedient to your elders And 
he rose from his seat and gently 
took her hand to compel her to 
change places with him. 

Perhaps Linley ought not to 
have paid any attention to this 
foolish display on the part of her 
husband. But still it is not to be 
wondered at if her nervous system 
thrilled a good deal this particular 
day, and if she was liable to forget 
the self-control which usually sat 
so cheerfully on her. For once she 
lost herself in an impulse of irre- 
pressible petulance. 

‘Take my seat, Sinda,’ she said ; 
‘perhaps that will please Mr. Roch- 
ford best—besides, it might pre- 
pare you for promotion.’ 

Oh, what a poor piteous cry of 
wounded pride and disappointment 
and resentment was expressed in 
these few words, said with a lip 
that tried to smile, and with eyes 
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which endeavoured to look easy 
scorn! Oh, how Linley felt ashamed 
and grieved when she had uttered 
them! The eyes of every one 
seemed to her imagination to turn 
on her in wonder and dismay, and 
the room positively appeared to 
swim round her. 

‘ Have I done anything wrong ? 
Oh, tell me, do, pray !’ exclaimed 
Sinda, making a spring to the side 
of her patroness, and throwing her- 
self in a half-kneeling attitude, 
while she sought to take Linley’s 
hand. 

‘Get up, Sinda,’ Mr. Rochford 
said, in a tone that for him was al- 
most harsh, ‘and please don’t let 
us have any scenes. Mrs. Roch- 
ford has lost her temper for nothing 
—that is all.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed, no,’ Albert Marzell 
interposed with chivalrous benig- 
nity. ‘ Mrs. Rochford never loses 


her temper ; and it would ill become 
either Sinda or myself to take 


offence at a pleasant word. If 
Sinda is offended—’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Rochford. ‘I 
say, Marzell, let us hear no more 
of this. Sit here, Sinda—sit any- 
where.’ 

‘No, not anywhere,’ said Val- 
entine, taking part in the episode 
for the first time. ‘I do think there 
és a cold draught there. I like air 
of all kinds, even a draught. Take 
this seat, Miss Marzell.’ And with 
a sort of gentle force he led the 
panting and tremulous Sinda, 
who had been sending beseech- 
ing glances at Rochford, to his 
own place, and took that on which 
she was about to settle. By this 
manceuvre he interposed himself 
directly between Sinda and Roch- 
ford. 

‘ There is a strong draught here, 
certainly, Mr. Valentine went on. 
‘Doesn't it affect you, Louis? You 
don’t like draughts, I know— 
I do. You ought to have that 
window looked to. But you are 
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quite right—it would never do for 
Miss Marzell, who is still an invalid, 
to sit in this place.’ 

‘ Does he too want to see her at 
the head of the table?’ Linley 
thought. ‘ Does he too pay court 
to her? Am I already regarded 
as of nothing by every one, and 
must he too propitiate the master 
by showing that he understands 
who is the favourite?’ It was a bit- 
ter moment, and a more cruel hu- 
miliation she could not have felt. 
‘I have no friend—no, not one,’ she 
thought. ‘What have I done to de- 
serve this ?” 

That was a dreary feast. Roch- 
ford never spoke one other word 
to Linley during the whole time. 
Marzell and Valentine kept up the 
conversation—but principally the 
latter, who talked a great deal 
about everything and nothing, and 
meanwhile paid so many little 
attentions to Sinda that there was 
no opportunity for a single word 
or glance to be interchanged be- 
tween her and Rochford. The 
latter knew perfectly well what all 
this meant, and was greatly annoy- 
ed by it. He saw that Valentine 
had mounted guard, as it were, 
upon him, and he became sullen. 
With Linley he was very angry, 
and he accordingly chastised her 
with silence and with averted eyes. 
Albert Marzell was not the least 
uncomfortable ofthe party, because 
it was evident to him that his 
schemes for his sister would pro- 
bably be marred altogether if 
Mrs. Rochford, who was, after all, 
not yet quite dead, should have 
made premature discovery of them, 
and insist upon her right to get 
rid of her rival ; and he knew that 
any sort of taint upon his sister’s 
reputation would have the most 
injurious effect upon his social 
prospects. Therefore he did his 
very best to pay court and homage 
to Linley, and now and then made 
slight signs to his sister to do the 
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same. Miss Sinda alone was per- 
fectly happy. Her little spirit 
floated in a very heaven of satis- 
faction. It was so delicious to be 
praised and petted, and made an 
object of interest, and quarrelled 
over. Linley’s unhappy little burst 
of petulance was the first recogni- 
tion ever wrung from her of a 
possible rivalry between Sinda and 
herself, and the little coquette’s 
head almost spun round with pride 
at this tribute to her charms. 

Once Rochford spoke, but not to 
Linley. ‘I think we should have 
done better with the servants. I 
am sorry things haven’t turned out 
more pleasantly for you all; but 
when I indulged a fancy for plea- 
sant seclusion I never counted on 
scenes. Man proposes and woman 
disposes.’ 

‘I have heard it put,’ said Lin- 
ley, ‘man proposes and / diable 
disposes. Perhaps that comes to 
much the same. But I am sorry 
if J, or he through me, has dis- 


placed your mirth and broken up 


your good meeting.’ She spoke 
with a desperate effort at careless 
and saucy smartness. ‘Come, Sinda, 
it is time for us to leave them— 
we'll go and rail at men.’ 

She nodded pleasantly to Sinda, 
and they rose. Valentine opened 
the door. Rochford still sat sullen. 
Linley seemed to take in the whole 
scene, as if the moisture that, spite 
of all her defiant resolve, would 
rise to her eyes, brought a new 
clearness and keener power of vi- 
sion with it. She saw the whole 
picture many times after, and could 
bring it back to mind without any 
effort, and study it over again, and 
recall her own feelings, and live 
them through again even after time 
and better knowledge had taught 
her to correct some at least of 
them. What a pretty picture it 
would have made! The small, 
bright, handsome room, the ele- 
gant little dinner-table, with its 
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lamps and its flowers, and its glit- 
tering glass and silver, the crimson 
carpet, the softened light, the two 
pretty women who rose and were 
passing out of the doorway. Lin- 
ley was dressed in blue silk, with 
white lace disposed over it, and 
her fair hair and colourless cheek 
seemed the more delicate in their 
beauty when contrasted with the 
dark hair and rich brown com- 
plexion and amber dress of Sinda 
Marzell. Sinda was a little lower 
in height, and she put, with a pretty 
motion of gentle appeal and be- 
seeching affection, one hand lightly 
on the waist of her patroness. Both 
looked back upon the gentlemen, 
Linley with sparkling eye and a lip 
that still kept up its saucy gaiety. 
Miss Sinda shot back from under 
her long eyelashes a glance of in- 
effable sympathy, deprecation, con- 
fidence, reassurance. For whom 
was it intended? For Valentine? 
Apparently. At all events, that 
gentleman boldly intercepted and 
returned it, and Linley saw the in- 
terchange of glances. It was alla 
pretty picture. 

As Linley passed out she felt that 
a crisis in her life had come. She 
could not now, after her favourite 
fashion, analyse all her own emo- 
tions. She was too bewildered by 
the profound sense of pain and 
shame, and the struggle to bear up 
and seem unconcerned. Perhaps 
in any case she would hardly have 
dared to probe to the quick all the 
feelings of wounded pride and dis- 
appointment and anger that rushed 
up within her. But she knew that 
a crisis had arrived, and that a de- 
cision had to be come to. 

‘You are not angry with me?’ 
said Sinda imploringly, when they 
reached the drawing-room. 

* No, Sinda,’ Linley answered in 
a strange toneless voice, and mak- 
ing a gesture to stop the act of 
Oriental prostration and homage 
which was apparently about to fol- 
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low. ‘I don’t know why I should 
be angry with you—and don’t throw 
yourself down, child.’ 

‘Mr. Rochford was angry, I am 
afraid—and I hope I was not the 
cause ?” 

‘Mr. Rochford perhaps mistook 
what I said, or thought too much 
of it; and he is my husband, and 
is very seldom angry, and I have 
no right to complain.’ 

‘But, oh, pray don’t think—’ 

* Will you see that coffee is sent 
to the dining-room, Sinda? I don’t 
suppose we shall see the gentlemen 
here to-night, but I shall be back 
soon. I am going into my little 
room to read for a short time.’ 

We know the little room open- 
ing out of the library which Linley 
always occupied as her own parti- 
cular retreat. Its window, which 
was so low as almost to be level 
with the ground, looked upon the 
lawn. Linley now entered this 
room and seated herself near the 
window. She took up a book, but 
did not read it. In fact, she ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and looked 
out upon the lawn. It was a soft 
breathless evening, and a mild 
moon was already beginning to 
light the sky. Many an evening 
of late had Linley sat at that win- 
dow and watched the stars come 
up, and fed her heart on sad and 
brooding thoughts. This evening 
—she could not tell why — the 
scene was transfigured in her eyes. 
What with the outlines of the little 
grove that formed a background, 
indistinct but dark, against the 
brightening sky, and the level in- 
terval between her and that, and 
perhaps some strange caprice of 
memory or thought, it seemed to 
her as if she were sitting in her own 
old little room with the lattice win- 
dow at Bonn, and looking across 
the Rhine. Sweet and sad was the 
illusion, and she cherished it—un- 
til the sound of footsteps disturbed 
it. 
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This was what she expected and 
was waiting for. She knew that 
Mr. Valentine almost always walk- 
ed towards the little grove smoking 
a cigar in the evenings after dinner, 
and that he walked alone, and she 
had made up her mind firmly that 
there was something which she 
must say to him. He passed the 
window, and Linley felt her heart 
beat violently. He was slowly 
walking towards the little grove ; 
he would soon be lost to sight. 
Linley hesitated no longer. She 
opened her window, threw on her 
head a little hat that lay on the 
table, gathered up her trailing blue- 
silk skirt in one hand, and stepped 
out upon the grass. 

Mr. Valentine stopped and look- 
ed behind him when he heard the 
sound of the opening window. At 
first it seemed as if he were going 
to resume his walk, and had not 
seen Linley. Then he appeared 
irresolute, and even moved a pace 
towards her, evidently seeing and 
recognising her now. Linley would 
not speak until she came nearer 
to him, and she therefore advanced 
with quick and resolute steps, al- 
though by no means without a 
throbbing heart. At last he saw 
that she was evidently coming to- 
wards him, and he advanced to 
meet her, removing from his lips 
the cigar which he had been smok- 
ing. Linley felt somewhat as a 
man may do who looks into the 
face of the opponent in a duel 
whose bullet he is to receive in 
another moment. Then she spoke, 
in quick and agitated words : 

‘I wanted to speak to you very 
much, Mr. Valentine ; and I must 
speak quickly, and be done with 
it; for there is not much time—’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, much embarrass- 
ed, and looking almost scared at 
her pale face and the expression in 
her eyes. 

‘I may be plain with you, Mr. 
Valentine; for you know every- 
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thing about us. You are Mr. 
Rochford’s closest friend, and you 


are privileged to see his wife made” 


contemptible in her own eyes.’ 

‘Mrs. Rochford !’ 

‘Yes. Is it manly, Mr. Valen- 
tine? That is all I wanted to ask 
you. Is it like a gentleman—is it 
what a man with a sister ought to 
do?’ 

‘Is what manly, Mrs. Rochford?’ 

‘Oh, you know very well! To 
sit there quietly day after day and 
see the slights that are put on me! 
I have borne it all so long and 
never complained, and I ought not 
to speak of it now; but to-day it 
has been too much forme. Why 
do you look on and see such things? 
Do you know anything of women ? 
Do you think a slight is not made 
a thousand times worse when there 
are strangers looking on ?” 

‘ Strangers?’ he repeated. ‘ Stran- 
gers ? Am I astranger?’ The blood 
had come into his face, and his 
voice was positively tremulous with 
emotion of some kind. 

*You are but a stranger to me. 
You have no right to stay and see 
such things—if you cannot prevent 
them.’ 

‘I have tried to prevent them— 
I have done my best. These things 
pain me as well as you. I would 
give my right hand—’ 

‘You always side with my hus- 
band.’ 

‘Oh! This was an outburst of 
irrepressible remonstrance ; but it 
went no further. 

‘You do—yes, you do. I don’t 
blame you ; he’s your friend, and I 
am not; and the house is his ; and 
he is the true Amphitryon, and all 
that. You all pay court to him, 
of course.’ Linley spoke with a 
scorn which in her secret heart she 
felt to be cruelly unjust, and she 
saw that Valentine’s face changed 
with sudden pain. 

‘ Perhaps you think I bow down 
to him and cringe to him,’ he be- 


gan, getting out the words slowly 
and with bitter emphasis. 

‘Ido! Your very bluntness to 
him is a sort of homage. He has 
been growing worse and worse 
lately.’ 

* He Aas been growing worse and 
worse. That is true, Mrs. Roch- 
ford. You are unjust to me—but 
that’s no matter. I-—I don't care 
much about that. I suppose wo- 
men are always unreasonable in 
their anger, and I don’t say that 
you haven’t cause for anger. I 
know Louis Rochford much better 
than you do—or ever will. He 
never ought to have married. A 
wife only brings out all that is bad 
in him,’ 

‘Oh, thank you !’ 

‘I don’t mean you,’ he went on 
gravely and sadly, ‘but any wife. 
He has many good qualities, and 
his defects, or weaknesses, or what- 
ever they are, would be nothing if 
—pray forgive me for speaking so 
openly—if he were not married. 
The men who like him—or the wo- 
men—wouldn’t mind his liking the 
praise and the attentions of this or 
that woman. To you all this seems 
an insult—a sort of crime.’ 

‘What else could it seem ? Is it 
not an insult ?” 

‘It zs. I don’t defend him; I 
don’t deny it. But I only say 
that it comes of his being married. 
There are men who are—not like 
him in that way, I suppose. There 
are men to whom the love of such 
a wife—I mean to whom the love 
of any woman with a heart and 
with a mind would be all the world, 
and heaven, and everything else 
that is good. But Louis Rochford 
isn’t such a man ; and he can’t help 
himself.’ 

‘ This is a pleasant story to tell 
to his wife,’ Linley said scornfully. 

‘It is the truth, Mrs. Rochford ; 
and if you know it and make the 
best of it, things may go well 
enough even yet.’ 
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‘That is, I am to submit to be 
slighted before everybody for this, 
that, and the other woman ; and if 
I don’t complain, my husband will 
pay me for my good nature by being 
civil to me in my turn — when 
there’s nobody else—’ 

‘No, I don’t mean that, though 
I don’t know very well how to ex- 
plain without your thinking some- 
thing of the kind. Rochford is not 
a man to do anything mean or de- 
ceitful.’ 

So sudden a start did Linley 
give, and with such an expression 
of surprise did her eyes involun- 
tarily turn to him, that Valentine 
too started and stopped for a mo- 
ment. He could not but see that 
there was something in her mind 
confuting his assertion, of which he 
did not know. 

‘ At least,’ he said deliberately, 
‘he was not a man to do anything 
mean or deceitful. He has de- 


generated lately in many ways—I 
see that of course ; and perhaps he 


has spoiled himself more than I 
know. At any rate, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, he is not my Louis Rochford 
any more. His marriage has rob- 
bed me of my dear old friend. 
This thing must have come one 
time or another, I suppose. Do 
you remember telling me once that 
I could go away and leave him, 
but that you couldn’t? Don’t you 
remember pointing out to me the 
difference between our relations, 
one day, just here ?’ 

Yes. Linley remembered well 
enough. She was only surprised 
to find that he too remembered it. 

‘Well, it is for that very reason 
that I would urge you now not to 
mind all this—if you can, not to 
show too much anger, or tears, or 
that. So far your influence—you 
couldn’t help it, no woman could— 
has only made him worse. But 
that can’t be helped, and you may 
bring him all right yet. Bear with 
him all you can—it is the only 
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way. You can’t leave him—I 
can.” 

‘You blame me, Mr. Valentine 
—and—and hate me, I suppose, 
because I have come between you 
and your friend—’ 

He waved his hand impatiently, 
as if to stop her words. 

‘ But I think if you cannot influ- 
ence him for good, your presence 
and his reliance on your friendship 
only strengthen him in all his— 
peculiarities.’ She put scornful 
emphasis on the word. 

‘You tell me to go away, and 
not to see you—not to come here 
any more?’ He spoke slowly, and 
with a blank look in his face. 

‘I do,’ said Linley energetically, 
clasping her hands together with 
the palms turned downwards, and 
breaking outintoimpetuous warmth. 
‘Ido. I say thatif I am doomed 
to be tried and humiliated, I prefer 
to bear it, and to do my best, with- 
out strange eyes always looking on. 
If you cannot help us—either of 
us—I do ask you to leave us to 
ourselves,’ 

He was crushing his extinct ci- 
gar between his fingers, and with- 
out speaking he cast a sort of fare- 
well look round the place. 

*T’'ll go, Mrs. Rochford,’ he said 
at last. 

‘Stay, Mr. Valentine, one mo- 
ment. You are offended and angry, 
of course—how could it be other- 
wise? But please don’t take it as 
if you were turned from the house.’ 

‘What else is it? Do you think 
I or any other man would remain 
one moment—’ 

‘No, I suppose not. That 
wouldn’t be heroic and dignified. 
But you will leave the house at 
once, and my husband will know 
that I am the cause, and will blame 
me and hate me, and we shall be 
further from each other than ever. 
That is what a man ought to do, 
of course.’ 

He looked at her for a moment, 











and as he saw how her lips trem- 
bled and the tears started to her 
eyes, the anger that her seeming 
selfishness might have aroused was 
extinguished by a great rush of 
compassion and tenderness, and 
emotion of manykinds. She looked 
so young, so beautiful, so unhappy; 
and he knew her to be so misprized 
and thrown away, and doomed to 
so hopeless a life! Are there not 
men, he thought in that moment, 
who go through life yearning for 
the love of such a woman, and 
would have braved death, and, if 
need were, extinction, for one word 
of love from her, the pearl whom 
Rochford had thrown away richer 
than all his tribe? 

‘Don't be afraid,’ he said, with 
an unspeakable gentleness in his 
tone. ‘Ill not do anything that 
would make matters worse. Good- 
evening, Mrs. Rochford.’ 

‘Oh, but forgive me!’ said Linley 
wildly. ‘Don’t go without forgiv- 
ing me! O Heaven, have pity on 
me! Mr. Valentine, you can’t un- 
derstand all, but don’t think badly 
of me. Iam not heartless; but I 
am so perplexed and tortured! 
You do forgive me ?’ 

‘TI do.’ 

His manner was cold and con- 
strained. How could it be other- 
wise? she thought. She had come 
between him and his friend, and 
parted them for ever. Yet he 
might, perhaps, knowing as he did 
so well what her trials were, have 
said some kindly word. She little 
knew that he dared not give utter- 
ance to one syllable of friendly 
emotion lest the sluices of his pas- 
sion and griefshould be opened, and 
the tide rush forth unrestrainable. 

‘Then there is nothing more to 
be said?’ She spoke with perhaps 
a faint touch of petulance in her 
voice. 

‘ Nothing, Mrs. Rochford.’ 

He bowed and she bowed, and 
they went their several ways. 

VOL. XV. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘WHY SHOULD HONOUR OUTLIVE 
HONESTY ?” 


LINLEY went to her own room 
and relieved her soul in passionate 
prayer, but not sometimes without 
a pardonable burst of impatient 
wonder whether any Being did 
really hear her prayer and under- 
stand her and care for her. For 
now there seemed no soul on all 
the earth that cared for her. She 
had done something which must 
seem so arbitrary and cruel and 
ungrateful, and which yet she felt 
that it was right todo. She prayed 
for patience and courage and 
counsel; to be able to do what- 
ever was right; to know what she 
ought to do and when. She now 
knew that she had done a thing 
which would grievously offend her 
husband, and she asked herself 
whether she was not bound to for- 
give him many things when he had 
so much to forgive in her. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ she said to herself, with a 
sad light of flickering hope, ‘ per- 
haps if I acknowledge openly that 
I have driven his friend away, and 
ask his forgiveness, he may be 
roused to some generous feeling, 
and may ask me to forgive him, 
and we may at least be reconciled 
again.’ 

Meanwhile Roche Valentine had 
rejoined Rochford and Marzell, 
who were now in the smoking- 
room. His presence seemed to 
bring a cloud with it. At first he 
was silent; then in the very middle 
of some anecdote illustrative of 
French social life, which Marzell 
was telling, he struck in suddenly 
and turned the conversation quite 
another way. When by chance 
some talk over the Taramputty 
claims came up, he put perplexing 
questions, and pressed for explana- 
tions, and all but indicated a pain- 
ful scepticism. He dispraised Mr. 
Platt’s recent speeches—said they 
BB 
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were rubbish, and quite out of 
Platt’s proper style, and wondered 
he didn’t stick to his own honest 
old way of talking. 

Marzell took everything with a 
perfect show of good humour, al- 
though he did not seem to like 
being pressed upon the details of 
the Taramputty claims. But the 
evening became very uncomfort- 
able, and Rochford winced a good 
deal under some of Valentine’s 
words. In fact, Roche Valentine 
was not like himself that even- 
ing. He contradicted everybody, 
made himself remarkably disagree- 
able, and seemed as if he were 
bent on getting up a quarrel with 
Marzell. Rochford in vain tried 
to maintain cordiality between his 
ill-assorted guests. Marzell soon 
went away, Valentine and his host 
remaining alone. 

‘Lock here, Louis,’ Valentine 
broke out, ‘I do wish you wouldn’t 
have such cads as that fellow Mar- 
zell always in your house. I don’t 
care to come here while fellows of 
that kind are made welcome.’ 

‘Are you not going a little too 
far, Valentine? Rochford asked, 
with heated and angry face; for he 
thought he had borne a good deal, 
and was rather ashamed that he 
should have been seen to bear so 
much, ‘Isn't this.a little too much 
of dictation? Do you want to 
choose my guests for me?’ 

‘If I did,’ Valentine replied with 
a scornful laugh, ‘I wouldn’t choose 
blackguards like that fellow. I tell 
you what, Louis, your ways of late 
are growing past my endurance at 
all events. I don’t like the com- 
pany you bring to your table— 
people, by Jove, that you ought 
not to allow to stand on your door- 
mat. Take my word for it, you'll 
be sorry some time for knowing 
such people.’ 

‘They seem to try to make them- 
selves agreeable,’ said Rochford 
coldly. 


‘And I don’t? Quite true ; 
and I don’t want to. I should 
like to save you from that lot if I 
could.’ 

* My good fellow, do spare your- 
self all this heat and anger. J 
like these people, as you call them; 
they are civil to me, and they amuse 
me.’ 

‘Your defect always was that 
you couldn’t do without sycophants 
and buffoons. Mark my words, 
Louis, that will be your ruin some 
day; and you are only growing 
worse every day. You ought to 
have been a Roman emperor, and 
then you might have spent your 
days among your courtiers, and 
your parasites, and your /dicine, 
and your dancing-girls, by Jove. 
Z don’t like it—it doesn’t suit me.’ 

‘We both started in life with 
lazy and do-nothing ways,’ said 
Rochford. ‘We both set out with 
the creed that life wasn’t worth 
any exertion. It used to suit you 
remarkably well. You have taken 
rather lately to all this stern mo- 
rality.’ 

Valentine had been sitting astride 
uponachair, and preaching to Roch- 
ford from across its back. Now he 
jumped up and planted himself on 
the hearth-rug, with his hands deep 
in his pockets. 

‘We did, Louis ; and I am con- 
vinced now that we made a con- 
foundedly bad business of it. We 
tried to escape from all the manly 
work of life—all the honourable 
work, and the rivalry, and the rest 
of it—and this is the result: two 
good-for-nothing used-up humbugs, 
disappointed in ourselves and dis- 
appointing everybody around us— 
everybody who is foolish enough to 
expect anything good from us—’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, 
Roche Valentine,’ said Rochford, 
his uneasy eye avoiding his friend's, 
and his lip beginning to tremble 
with anger; ‘but I do wish you 
would drop all this sermonising. 
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‘You know what I mean well 
enough, Louis. If I didn’t feel my- 
self fit and manly enough and good 
enough to encounter responsibili- 
ties, at least I didn’t undertake them ; 
I didn’t drag anybody else in with 
me. Well, there—that’s enough of 
that! We don’t like each other’s 
ways at present—that’s clear. Your 
companions, men or women, don’t 
suit me; and my sermonising, as 
you call it, doesn’t suit you.’ 

‘What has put all this into your 
head to-night ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps—I don’t quite 
know—perhaps the behaviour of 
that little cad, who seems to go on 
as if he and mademoiselle his sis- 
ter owned the whole place, may 
have opened my eyes rather more 
even than usual. Rochford, you 
are on the verge of disgrace.’ 

‘Valentine! You seem to me 
to forget yourself altogether.’ 

‘Forget myself? Not a bit of 
it, Louis! Now I am beginning to 
remember what I ought to have 
been. I did: forget myself for a 
long time; but I sha’n’t do so any 
more. I'll not meet your friends 
again. Good-bye, old fellow. I 
can’t serve you, and I won't look 
on.’ 

‘You are not going away now— 
this moment ?” 

‘Just in time for the night train. 
I'll walk to the station. My things 
can be sent on any time. My 
mind’s made up, and we needn't 
argue. Good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand, and Roch- 
ford took it. Valentine fixed his 
piercing eyes upon his old friend, 
and read his face. In truth it was 
not hard to read. A great pang 
went through Roche Valentine’s 
heart, for he saw that his old friend 
was not sorry for his going. 

So Valentine passed out of the 
threshold, apparently for the last 
time. He could not remember 
when he had crossed it for the first 
time, so far back in his childhood 
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was it; and now he was going 
away. As he came out into the 
cool soft night air he walked 
slowly, as if to prolong to the utter- 
most possibility his passing out at 
the gate; for he felt he could never 
retrace one single step on the ground 
from which he had been expelled. 
To his great vexation, he saw that 
Marzell and his sister were walk- 
ing before him on the path that 
he had to tread to reach the gate. 
He knew that she generally walked 
with her brother to the gate when 
he was leaving, and he had observed 
that they often had long talks there. 
Rather than pass them he would 
lose the train, and spend the night 
in the village or anywhere. He 
turned off into a side walk, and went 
into the little grove. 

There was an old wooden seat 
there on which in summer nights 
he had lain many an hour, smoked 
many a cigar, and dreamed many 
a waking dream. He threw him- 
self on the seat now with his face 
downwards, and allowed memory 
and grief and passion to rush as 
they would through his soul, and 
storm there unrestrained. In leav- 
ing that place he left behind him 
dear memories, the sweetest he had 
known, and friendship and youth 
and hope—all that makes life, ‘ex- 
cept mere breath.’ ‘I shall never, 
never be here again!’ If she with 
whom his earliest recollections of 
the very grove around him were 
associated, if she who had been 
so much more than mother to him, 
could only see him now! Yet it 
was some comfort to know that 
she, the other beautiful woman 
who had arisen on that same hori- 
zon for him, could wof see him— 
could not see his weakness and his 
prostration. 

Was it the very thought of such 
a possibility which made him fancy 
he heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and the rustle of a wo- 
man’s dress? Hardly anybody ever 
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walked along these darkling little 
paths at night. Yet these were 
footsteps, and somebody was com- 
ing, and Valentine could distinctly 
hear the low whispering accents of 
@ woman’s voice, which was not 
Linley’s. Doubtless it must be that 
confounded Marzell and his sister. 
What a time they had remained! 
for Valentine knew that his pro- 
stration on the old wooden seat had 
been a long abandonment to emo- 
tion. He would at once have 
plunged deeper into the grove but 
that a little before the pair could 
come in sight of him the path di- 
vided, and he hoped they would 
take the other way. The sounds 
drew nearer—low whispering talk 
of a man and a woman. A moment 
will decide which way they are to 
take. Confound it all, they are 
coming this way! 

And before Valentine could rise 
from his seat he heard distinctly 
the words : 

‘I have told you, Sinda, that I 


love you, and if ever I have the 


chance I will marry you. What 
can I say more ?” 

The words were spoken in the 
half-pettish tone which Rochford 
sometimes assumed. Valentine 
stood up and confronted Louis 
Rochford and Sinda. 

‘Go away,’ said Valentine sternly 
to her. ‘Mr. Rochford and I must 
talk together.’ 

Sinda shrank away without a 
word. 

‘I told you you were on the way 
to sure disgrace,’ said Valentine 
to Rochford. ‘I didn’t know you 
were so near it.’ 

‘I have no account to give to 
any one,’ said Rochford, plucking 
up some courage when driven to 
bay. ‘That girl is perfectly inno- 
cent. What I said is true, since 
you did happen to hear it. I don’t 
care about my wife: what then? 
Is that a very uncommon thing?” 

*T’! not argue, Rochford, and 
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I don’t care whether the girl is 
what you call innocent or not. I'll 
save you and yours from sure dis- 
grace if I can. Send her out of 
your house—I don’t care on what 
pretext; let her brother take charge 
of her. Give me your word of ho- 
nour as a gentleman—I suppose 
your recent companionships have 
not yet made you quite forget that 
you have honour to preserve as a 
gentleman—or, Louis Rochford, 
that girl’s brother and—and your 
wife—and all the parish shall know 
what I heard to-night. Oh, shame 
on you, to neglect such a wife for 
that silly worthless wanton ! 

Five minutes afterwards Rochford 
was about to enter the house. Sin- 
da, hiding in the darkness behind 
the large old-fashioned porch from 
which the light poured straight out, 
stopped him. 

‘Will he tell?’ she asked. 

‘I am afraid we must get you 
out of this, or he will make some 
confounded scandal and row.’ 

‘If my brother knew,’ said Sinda, 
with a scared face, ‘he would kill 
me. I'll not go to my brother. 
Don’t send me away from you.’ 

‘Hush, hush,’ Rochford answered 
sharply. ‘Something must be done. 
You can’t stay here.’ 

‘I know why he is so angry,’ 
Sinda said, with a toss of the head 
and glittering eyes. 

‘Why? Rochford asked, with 
unconcealed eagerness—‘why, Sin- 
da—why?” 

‘Because he admired me himself 
—because he is jealous,’ she re- 
plied, with a little laugh. 

Rochford made no answer for a 
moment—that was not the thought 
that had been in his mind. Sud- 
denly his face lighted up. 

‘Something must be done,’ he 
said, ‘but I’m not going to be 
drilled and schooled and bullied 
by everybody. Now go in, Sinda, 
and get to bed, and don’t be seen 
hanging about here. We've made 
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rather a bad business of it to-night 
between us.’ 

His voice was harsh and con- 
temptuous. In truth, the whole 
situation looked to him unspeak- 
ably mean, and he was ashamed 
of it. He and she there, cowering 
and skulking in his own porch, 
afraid of being seen by one of his 
own servants, under penalty of ex- 
posure by his old friend, whose 
patron he had always believed him- 
self to be—this was indeed degra- 
dation. The girl Sinda looked 
small and pitiful at that moment 
in his eyes, and he thought of her 
origin and her bringing up, and 
what a power he had given her 
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over him, and what people would 
say if they knew that he had 
actually talked of making her his 
wife. 

He felt very faint and weak; amd 
as he settled down in his study 
and tried to think things over, and 
then tried to read a little in order 
to clear his mind and enable him- 
self to think, he saw the room ap- 
parently go zigzag, and he heard 
a strange buzzing in his ears, and 
his head fell heavily back in his 
chair. He recovered again in a 
moment. 

‘Can I have fainted?’ he thought. 
‘It seems like it. That never hap- 
pened to me before.’ 
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——> —— 


’Tis not thine eye of bonnie blue, 
That beams so soft on me, 
That won my heart and keeps it true, 

Sweet Isabel, to thee. 


’Tis not thy face as lily fair, 
And tinted like the rose ; 

’Tis not thy long and glossy hair 
That from thy forehead flows. 


’Tis not thy voice so mild and rich, 
And blither than the bird’s ; ; 
Nor yet thy smile’s mute language, which 
Are sweeter than thy words. 


It is not one nor all of these— 
Though each and all combine 

My fancy, eye, and ear to please— 
That links my soul to thine. 


Oh, no, it is thy spirit pure 
That’s breathétd from above, 

And will serene and sweet endure 
As long as love is love. 


Thy spirit, that its own bright hue 
Imparts to all I see, 

Hath won my heart, and keeps it true, 
Dear Isabel, to thee. 








SKETCHES IN FRENCH SOCIETY. 


THE VOLUNTEER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, 


A PLAGUE upon those folding-doors 
in the Hétel du Louvre! I mean 
those doors that unfold at pleasure, 
according to the space required to 
improvise a home for some family 
that has deserted the pleasant pur- 
lieus of Bayswater or Kensington, 
to brave the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes ofa continental trip; dangers 
and vicissitudes, for instance, such 
as, to notice them ev /assant, the 
indigestion of the young Miss Em- 
ma, who has too implicitly trusted 
to the reputed lightness of Ladu- 
rée’s pastry, and has consequently 
gone in for an indiscriminate con- 
sumption of it ; or, as the conster- 
nation of her mamma, who, unsus- 
picious ofthe captivating eloquence 
of Bonin’s shop-girls, has been 
betrayed into purchasing sundry 
lots of perfumery and false hair, 
and has fairly lost her breath ‘at 
the sight of the total on the bill, 
which has taken the dimensions 
of a regular assault on her porte- 
monnaie. Birr! the Continent 
positively teems with such traps 
for the unwary. And to think 
that there are so many innocent 
families who are not afraid—O 
Sortunatos nimium !—families who 
would be happy enough if they 
could only resist the temptation 
of putting their feet on the mail- 
packet. But they cannot; they 
have already left their native soil, 
to embark on the frail cockleshell 
that is lying bobbing up and down 
before the Admiralty Pier. Pater- 
familias, who contemplates the 
briny deep with the defiance of 
a true Briton; Mater, who, with 
the négligence of a heart undaunted 


by the prospect of danger, has tied 
a foulard round her neck; the 
eldest boy, who, out of sheer bra- 
vado, lights a cigar; his younger 
brother, who watches him admir- 
ingly ; the very youngest, who is 
clambering up the coils of rope ; 
the two girls, who are sucking loz- 
enges ; the lady’s-maid, who struts 
about in the faint hope of being 
taken for a personage of import: 
ance; the travelling bags, that 
might do duty for the goatskins of 
£olus, and which are as much in- 
flated as they; the portmanteaus 
as big as trunks, and the trunks 
as big as houses,—all is on board. 

Crest le destin! il faut une proic 
au trépas ; il faut une proie to the 
navigation companies, to the rail- 
ways, to the carriers and coachmen, 
to the hotel proprietors, to the 
drapery establishments, to the the- 
atrical mangers, and to the motley 
depredatory crew of both sexes, 
whom delicacy forbids me to enu- 
merate. Besides, the voracity of 
those whom I name not is rarely 
exercised on victims who take the 
precaution of casing themselves in 
the armour-plate of a family before 
venturing abroad. 

I am afraid that my ultra-sensi- 
bility has made me wander away 
from my subject. Lmpressons nous 
de revenir a@ nos moutons. 

‘A plague, then,’ I have said, 
‘upon those folding-doors in the 
Hotel du Louvre !’ not when they 
are open, but when they are shut. 

When these doors are closed, 
you fancy yourself in your own 
home. Nothing is farther from 
the truth; the fact is, you are at 
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your neighbour’s. If your neigh- 
bour were with you, it wouldn’t be 
half so bad, because when one has 
a mind free from guile, and a heart 
full of good intentions, as every 
gentleman worthy of the name 
should have, what matters the in- 
convenience of inhabiting the glass 
house of which the old sage speaks, 
and of letting the whole world bear 
testimony to the ingenuousness of 
your character? But to be at your 
neighbour’s! Please to observe 
that it is a horse of another colour. 
Those strangers who intrust you 
unsuspectingly—nay, even obsti- 
nately—with secrets for which you 
do not ask, which you'd prefer 
that they should keep to them- 
selves—ah, bah! I have done all 
I could. I have once or twice 
coughed very loudly to inform 
them of my presence, and all the 
good I get in return is a woman’s 
voice, answering in reply to an ob- 
servation probably made sotto voce. 

‘ Not atall; he does not pay any 
attention to what we say ; besides, 
the servant has told me that it is 
un English? 

The die is cast; my washing- 
stand is in the recess of this con- 
founded door. I cannot, for the 
sake of an exaggerated scruple of 
discreetness, condemn myself to 
neglect those cares which a well- 
bred man owes to his personal ap- 
pearance; I will take it stoically 
and listen. 

If it were nothing worse than 
what I can hear on the opposite 
side! ‘There also is a door. It 
communicates with the apartments 
occupied by the estimable family 
in whose fate I have already tried 
to interest the reader. There is 
not much harm that way. The 
patriarchal flock, after a not very 
disastrous /raversée, has settled 
down within the last twenty-four 
hours on my left flank, without 
any more noteworthy episode than 
the indisposition of Miss Emma 
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and the terrific ransom paid by her 
mamma. Their revelations vary 
from the chou @ Ja crime that 
overloads the stomach to the dow- 
cles @ la créole that unload the 
purse ; confidences like that re 
not too compromising. But on 
my right hand, what do I hear? 
Di prohibete. 1 have just taken 
my savon de laitue; I wash my 
hands of it. 

It needs but a very short time to 
discover that there is behind this 
thin partition a mother’s heart, 
beating with loud pulsations, and 
a father’s disposed, perhaps, as far 
as he himself is concerned, to go 
somewhat slower, a little less ex- 
cited, but which, in consideration 
of the pace chosen by the mamma, 
finds nothing better to do than to 
accelerate its own, in order to be 
in unison with the other. 

Nor is it very difficult for my 
penetration to detect that the ob- 
ject of these respective tickings is 
a son, whom the barbarous law 
promulgated under the presidency 
of M. Thiers, forces to languish 
sous les drapeaux. 

After the Franco-German war, 
during which so many fresh and 
well-fed. youngsters, “unresistingly 
enrolled in the celebrated corps of 
Franes-Fileurs, went away to sigh 
at a distance over the misfortunes 
of their invaded country, public 
opinion loudly claimed, wrongly no 
doubt, that the repetition ofasimilar 
emigration should be rendered im- 
possible for the future. To satisfy 
this general outcry, alaw making ser- 
vice obligatory upon every French- 
man had to be passed. No more 
substitutes, no more exonerations 
in exchange for the sacrifice of a few 
thousand francs, asin the good olden 
time; every one shall be a soldier 
on his own account; no longer 
any prospect of franc-filage. Hard 
lines these no doubt, notwithstand- 
ing the dexterousness of those past 
masters in the art of accommodement, 
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whohave succeeded in cutting away 
from this austere edict the reality 
of the best part of what itapparently 
decreed. 

Those milksops whom a lenient 
fate has sent into the world to swell 
the number of bachelors of art, 
briefless barristers, doctors without 
patients, government employés, 
young men with a deal of leisure, 
or, to speak more correctly, without 
any—for they are always frightfully 
busy doing nothing—all these get 
out of the affair well enough by 
means of a year’s service—one 
single year. But that is still too 
much; and notwithstanding that 
their comrades in arms, who are 
serving for good,—those who never 
had the chance in life of eating 
any bread unless they had first 
earned it, of acquiring any learning 
unless they sacrificed their night’s 
rest to do so, to obtain a little rest 
before their death unless they had 
been laborious and frugal all their 
days,—and who have to remain for 
five years, relieve them from the 
roughest and most onerous work 
in the apprenticeship of glory, 
they still consider it a cruel 
thing to have to spend twelve 
months in such a manner, in con- 
sequence of an inhuman law, while 
formerly they could evade it by 
the expenditure of a few paltry 
gold pieces. 

The martyrs to this barbarism 
are called ‘Volunteers for one 
year ; a most derisive misnomer, 
that would lead one to suppose 
that it is for their own or their 
mammas’ pleasure that they have 
embraced this calling. 

It is for one of these involuntary 
volunteers that beat on the other 
side of that door the two hearts 
of which there was mention before 
I launched into this digression. 

I can hear the mamma, who 
plainly articulates sentiments which 
a sergent-de-ville would unhesitat- 
ingly qualify as subversive. 
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‘A quarter past ten! You'll not 
make me believe, Monsieur Chauf- 
fret, that Hippolyte is so late of 
his own free will. It’s this horrid 
sergeant again, who is playing him 
another of his tricks ; the consigne, 
the police-room, a parade, one of 
their thousand-and-one fooleries. 
There, it’s just struck the quarter, 
and he is not here yet ? 

‘My goodness, what a fuss you 
are making about a few minutes! 
Don’t put yourself in such a stew; 
he'll be here presently,’ replies the 
less impatient Monsieur Chauffret. 

‘You are really charming, Mon- 
sieur Chauffret, charming indeed ! 
He'll be here presently, will he? 
You seem to be in no hurry. See 
here, we have been two days in 
Paris; we have come purposely 
to see our child, and now you take 
it coolly, and say he'll be here 
presently ! 

‘But as he had to be on duty—’ 

‘What do I care about their 
duty ? Haven't they got men whose 
trade it is? Hasn’t a young gen- 
tleman of good family anything else 
to do than their miserable farce of 
playing at soldiers? I'll tell you 
what, it’s nothing better than an 
annoyance ofyourrepublican clique 
to vex those parents and influential 
persons in whose shadow they can- 
not stand.’ 

‘His lieutenant has promised 
me—’ 

‘His lieutenant! Bah, I am sick 
of his lieutenant ; the son of a dirty 
pothouse-keeper, whom we wouldn't 
give trust for a cartload of hay. 
He has promised you, has he? 
These people assume airsand graces. 
It’s simply this: since this horrid 
law, which makes them masters 
over our children, the soldiery is 
no better than the Reds, not a bit. 
A lot of beggarly nobodies, who 
take a delight in humiliating those 
who have money.’ 

The good lady is fairly on her 
stilts, and would not stop for a 
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trifle, if two taps at the door did 
not at this moment announce the 
arrival of young Hopeful himself. 

A throwing down of some chairs 
in the excitement, embracing ac- 
companied by sighs and tears. 
Tableau. 

‘I have escaped it very narrowly,’ 
begins the sucking warrior, still 
panting from the effects of his 
mother’s hug. 

‘Gracious me, what, my son? 
exclaims mama. 

‘A military promenade was 
spoken of; if the wind had not 
veered round a bit, I should have 
been done for.’ 

‘You could have let us know, 
says mamma resolutely. ‘ We would 
have come to meet you.’ 

‘No, thank you! Thirty kilo- 
metres, with the knapsack on your 
back and the gun on yourshoulder 
—I’d rather not.’ 

‘It’s perfectly sickening, that’s 
all 

Her maternal instinct guiding 
her promptly to inquire into those 
details which are the result of her 
experience as a good housewife, 
she next asks her Benjamin at what 
hour in the morning he takes his 
chocolate. 

A melancholy smile, followed by 
an expressive silence, reveals to 
the good woman a truth which she 
would have refused to believe, had 
it emanated from a less authenti- 
cated source than the evidence of 
the young man himself. 

It is but too true! The French 
army takes no chocolate in the 
morning. 

‘ But do make haste, for heaven’s 
sake, Monsieur Chauffret!’ cries 
she, chafing like a lioness ; ‘ there 
is no end to your toilet to-day. 
Don’t you see the child is faint with 
hunger ?” 

Poor Monsieur Chauffret does 
not want telling twice, and a mo- 
ment after my three neighbours are 
ready to go down to the breakfast- 
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room,—this sa/on so softly lit, so 
comfortable, so home-like, and for 
which reasons I hesitate not to 
give it the preference over its more 
gorgeous and dazzlingly brilliant 
rival, the sadle des diners. 

Topartake ofthe excellent dinner 
of the Hétel du Louvre is to me, 
after all, a sort of commonplace 
gratification, that may be enjoyed 
everywhere at the same price ; but 
to sit down to breakfast in this 
beautiful retreat, where everything 
glides about sonoiselessly (daylight, 
waiters, sound, even to the graceful 
silhouette of some foreign beauty, 
posed exactly at the right focus to 
charm the eye), I pronounce it to be 
a refined, aristocratic, and rare en- 
joyment, not to befound elsewhere. 

Being ready myself, I follow in 
the footsteps of the trio, whose 
confidences have ceased to alarm 
me, perceiving close behind me 
my left-hand neighbours, who are 
taking the same direction. 

At the moment of reaching our 
destination, Madame Chauffret 
espies Mrs. Somebody, adorned 
with her expensive locks, and sur- 
rounded by her progeny, Miss 
Emma, in whose languid features 
some traces of the excess in whip- 
ped cream still remain, included. 

‘ Ah, the English lady who tra- 
velled in our compartment!’ re- 
marks Madame with her natural 
petulance. 

‘Oui, une Anglaise et ses consé- 
quences ; they want six seats,’ grunts 
Monsieur Chauffret, who, like a 
great many others, does not like to 
be disturbed in his comforts. 

Curtsies, smiles, introductions, 
&e. &c. 

‘My son, madame, a poor child 
of whom they have deprived us, to 
make a soldier of; just as if that 
were good for anything !” 

The first occupant of the table 
at which we are taking our places 
is an enormous white moustache, 
the points of which suddenly be- 
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come very stiff on hearing this 
seditious remark. 

‘Ah, there is General N.,’ ex- 
claims Monsieur Chauffret, recog- 
nising the owner of the hirsute ap- 
pendages, and forthwith becomes 
pressingly obsequious in his civili- 
ties. 

‘Hm, hm! mutters the old 
graybeard ; ‘Monsieur Chauffret, 
charmed; Madame, charmed ; and 
this is the young conscrit? Well, 
well, and what did you say just 
now respecting the Voluntariat? 
This turning to Madame. 

The latter incontinently assumes 
the honeyed mien, that does duty 
at home when offering the sub- 
prefect a cup of coffee, on the 
occasion of this gentleman hon- 
ouring the Chauffret family with 
his company at dinner at their 
country house. 

‘I was saying, general, that it is 
very hard that, to make conscrits 
like my poor Hippolyte, you snatch 
away sons from their mothers.’ 

‘Who have fifty thousand francs 
de rente; and when they are taken 
away from those whose bread they 
earn, is that not very much harder ?” 

‘ Bread—bread ! it’s not a ques- 
tion of bread! replies Madame 
Chauffret, almost choked with sup- 
pressed rage. 

‘Madame, allow me to recom- 
mend these to you,’ resumes the 
general, without noticing her anger, 
offering her a plate of crisp small 
rolls, which are really delicious. 

‘ And you, young man,’ continues 
he to Hippolyte, ‘are you getting 
used to the /rugalité du régime mili- 
faire? It gives a greater relish 
to the delicacies of mother’s table, 
does it not?’ 

‘ Frugalité militaire! epigram- 
matically remarks Madame Chauf- 
fret in Miss Emma’s ear, who sits 
next to her. ‘ Voilé trois fois qu'il 
reprend du canard, 

‘ Du canard! innocently returns 
the young girl, whose imperfect 
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familiarity with the French lan- 
guage is on the point of leading 
her into a fresh gastronomic in- 
discretion ; ‘yes, thank you, I'll 
take a little more.’ 

Hippolyte, who feels in the pre- 
sence of the general something of 
the same constraint Daniel must 
have felt when //e-d-téfe with the 
lions, attempts an uncertain smile, 
and proceeds to devour silently. 

‘ Frugality is all very well, but a 
régime, since you choose to term 
it so, which goes so far as to un- 
dermine the health—’ interposes 
Madame Chauffret, unable any 
longer to let pass without protest 
what she considers a sarcasm on 
the part of the old fire-eater. 

‘And the canteen, how about 
that ?’ interrogates the latter. 

‘Oh, the canteen !’ ventures Hip- 
polyte disdainfully. 

‘The canteen, warmly retorts 
the general; ‘you’ll find it charming 
after days of fatigue and thirst, 
nights spent on duty, after the un- 
certainty of being able to make a 
halt to cook your soup for four or 
five days at a stretch, when you 
have had nothing but a hard bis- 
cuit to sharpen your teeth upon, 
washed down by the last drink of 
water from the bottom of your can, 
the only remnant of the provision 
made at a stream found on your 
route. Oh, how the canteen will 
seem a blessing to you when you 
come to it! The first glass of 
miserable raw brandy will taste 
like ambrosial nectar; those coarse 
dainties from which you turn away 
in disgust to-day, but which your 
less fortunate comrades despatch 
with such avidity, you'll devour 
them then, for you'll have two 
things to aid your digestion, and 
which are a seasoning to the com- 
monest cookery—a ferocious ap- 
petite, and the consciousness of 
having done your duty like a man.’ 

A happy instinct of prudence 
prevents Madame Chaufiret from 
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scratching the speaker’s eyes out. 
With a lock in which more than 
feminine resignation is depicted, 
she invites the company to bear 
witness to her sufferings. 

Mrs. Somebody is _pensively 
twisting round her long ring-finger 
the locks that cost her so dear; 
Mr. Somebody is absorbed in the 
perusal of the Zimes, relieving its 
dryness at frequent intervals by 
a sip of St. Estephe from his verre 
mousseline; the two young ladies, 
profiting by the opportunity of the 
opposite mirrors, are rivalling each 
other in the art of Aoses sentimen- 
tales; the little lad has surrepti- 
tiously purloined a plate of maca- 
roons, and retired into a corner 
with it; the eldest is listening with 
eyes and ears. To him the un- 
happy mother, in ventilation of her 
grief, addresses herself : 

‘You are very fortunate, mon- 
sieur, to be an Englishman ; they 
co not tear you away from your 
parents’ breasts, to crush you under 
such privations, that at last you 
come to look upon a glass of 
miserable raw brandy as ambrosial 
nectar, and upon the canteen as a 
terrestrial paradise.’ 

The young Englishman’s eye 
glistens with pride as he, lifting 
his head, answers : 

‘In England, madame, were it 
required, we would all volunteer 
cheerfully and with a good heart.’ 

Betrayed and repulsed in her 
most legitimate expectations, Ma- 
dame Chaufifret, at this unlooked- 
for reply, would immediately leave 
the table ifnot prevented by her so- 
licitude for Hippolyte, who proves, 
by his unabated vigorous onslaughts 
on the eatables, that he has not 
as yet acquired the anchoretic vir- 
tues with which, if not by example, 
at least by precept, his prototype in 
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the career of arms is trying to im- 
bue him. 

Mr. Somebody, tickled in his 
vanity as a father by the valiant 
reply of his firstborn, in the exu- 
berance of his feelings offers a glass 
of St. Estephe to his confrére in 
paternity, the worthy Monsieur 
Chaufiret, who, though not feeling 
altogether comfortable under the 
withering glances of his better half, 
confronts the situation ex brave, 
en capon more likely, and decides 
himself @ hurler avec les loups, 
knowing the price he'll have to 
pay for this indulgence when once 
more in the privacy of the conjugal 
sanctum. 

‘ Absolutely as in France,’ stam- 
mers he, with a deeply convincing 
air of sincerity. ‘Every one is a 
soldier born.’ 

The general cannot refrain from 
casting an incredulous smile at 
him; then turning to Hippolyte’s 
mother, ‘ Dear Madame Chaufiret,’ 
he asks, ‘what can I do to please 
you, and to regain once more 
those good graces which I am 
afraid | have exposed myself to 
lose ?” 

‘You are really charming, gene- 
ral,’ minces Madame Chaufiret. 
‘I want a week’s leave of absence 
for Hippolyte.’ 

‘ Agreed ; you shall have it; but 
if I were minister of war, I'd send 
all those volunteers to Africa, to 
pass their term of service there. 
What is your opinion, monsieur ?” 
he concludes, addressing himself 
to me. 

‘I am merely content to listen,’ 
I answer humbly, ‘in order to per- 
fect myself in your language.” 

‘Don’t listen too much,’ chimes 
in Mrs. Somebody, a painful recol- 
lection clouding her features ; ‘it 
often becomes very expensive.’ 
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THE blooming season of the Cen#i- 
JSolia Murrayiana Biadeckerianahav- 
ing now arrived, every remarkable 
and interesting place is enlivened 
with its brilliant red colouring. 
Certainly it is one of the most in- 
spiriting discoveries of the age: with 
it as a talisman the most awkward 
and helpless venture boldly not 
merelya short distance from home, 
but among the difficulties and al- 
lurements that a foreign tour offers. 
Like the patented swimming-belt, 
which keeps the head of the most 
unpractised swimmer above the 
water in spite of his frantic strug- 
gles, the modern guide-book takes 
care that all who put their con- 
fidence in it, and do not stray from 
the beaten track, shall be protected 
and directed both mentally and 
physically. 

Formerly when travellers who 
had visited cities and places con- 
versed about them, each individual 
presented a differently coloured 
picture of what he had seen. One 
gave prominence to this fact, an- 
other to that; one made a point of 
this particular monument, another 
of that; it was always the same 
place which was sketched, but from 
different points ofview. Eachstory- 
teller was sure to disclose his own 
individuality in the report he made ; 
possibly by laying stress upon one 
point, while totally ignoring an- 
other equally important, or in let- 
ting us perceive the extent of his 
perceptive faculties, or where his 
own interest lay. But all this is 
changed, and the order-loving spi- 
rits who were shocked at this mani- 
fold variety see it now reduced, 


through the exertions of Murray 
and Company, to the smoothest 
uniformity. 

The word ‘ Murray’ has now be- 
come a collective noun among us, 
under which we comprise all Reise- 
handbiicher, Guides de Voyage, 
&c., without any regard to their 
different authors and publishers. 
We should not be surprised to hear, 
in these days of travelling and rage 
for testimonials and monuments, 
that a handsome memorial was 
about to be erected to this great 
man ; indeed, when we come to 
think of it, such neglect shows the 
blackest ingratitude, for thousands 
and thousands through his means 
have wandered comfortably through 
Europe, have learned to know the 
best hotels, and received their im- 
pressions of art. 

This red book is the gospel of 
most modern travellers, and they 
hold to it with faithful conscien- 
tiousness, for it supplies all their 
needs. Formerly there were pe- 
dants who, before they visited a 
country, read thick-volumed works 
about it ; and at one time there was 
not a pilgrim from Germany who 
set foot in Italy without having 
first read Goethe’s /Journey into 
/taly ; but in these days it is suffi- 
cient to have turned over the leaves 
of Murray or Badecker to be fur- 
nished with all necessary knowledge 
about a foreign country, its people, 
and its works of art. 

And how much trouble, care, and 
indecision are saved by it! Now 
there is never the least doubt as to 
what is to be seen. In black and 
white the way is marked out ; one 
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knows what one must admire; yes, 
even the size of the print gives a 
discreet hint as to the intensity of 
our admiration, and so we regulate 
our feelings according to this 
scale. 

Thanks to these wonderful 
guides, the impressions derived 
from travelling are of a touching 
uniformity; if we question some 
dozen travellers about the same 
thing, there is not the slightest 
danger that we shall be perplexed 
by the variety of their reports ; all 
sketch the same picture ; lights and 
shadows all disposed in exactly the 
same manner. Nothing remarkable 
has escaped their admiration since 
Murray has called their attention 
to it. 

But a wonderful advantage of 
these guide-books remains still to 
be mentioned, and even at the risk 
of burdening my conscience with 
an indiscretion, I must communi- 
cate it for the benefit of others. 
One of my acquaintances, unhap- 
pily not overburdened with this 
world’s goods, astonished me some 
few autumns ago with the agreeable 
news that he had obtained leave of 
absence, and intended making a 
tour through Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland. I sincerely rejoiced 
at the good fortune of my compa- 
nion, and often in thought I accom- 
panied him on his travels. Some 
time after his departure the beauti- 
ful weather tempted me to visit a 
distant and remote valley, where I 
was told game was plentiful, and 
the inhabitants extremely primitive. 
In this out-of-the-way corner my 
gun was my chief resource; and 
one day, in my eager pursuit of 
sport, I strayed far into the woods, 
when, lo, I suddenly perceived a 
bright red something among the 
dark green of the ferns, and, ap- 
proaching nearer, I saw that it was 
a Centifolia Murrayiana Badecke- 
riana, and the hand that heid it 
that of my acquaintance, whom I 
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had fondly imagined was saunter- 
ing at that moment on the Boule- 
vards. My astonishment was great, 
but his dismay still greater. He 
then confessed to me, that in 
these days, when everybody travels, 
it was scarcely possible to move in 
good society on an equal footing if 
one had never quitted one’s native 
land. One was looked on as a 
pariah in good society if one had 
not at least once trodden the pave- 
ments of Paris, ascended the Rigi 
and Jungfrau, and caught cold on 
the Mer de Glace. For years he 
had endured the mortification of 
being the only listener among many 
narrators, till at last he could bear 
it no longer, and had therefore re 

solved, with the help of Murray, to 
undertake a fictitious journey, his 
purse not allowing of any other. 
Four weeks he had already passed 
in these solitudes, in the study ot 
the red book, and four more he 
still intended to consecrate to it. 
Never in the days of his childhood 
and youth had he learnt by heart 
so industriously; already he knew 
the whole book from the beginning 
straight through, but he could not 
yet say it backwards, or repeat 
passages taken at random; though 
by the end of the holidays he was 
sure of being able to do this. He 
made me promise not to betray 
what chance had revealed to me, 
as his whole career in fashionable 
circles depended on the success of 
his plan. 

The winter after, B’s travels 
were much spoken of. He was de- 
scribed as a man who really had 
profited by his travels ; nothing re- 
markable had escaped him. Who- 
ever thought of making the same 
tour could not do better than con- 
sult him, for he would furnish in- 
formation on each and every thing. 
Not only did he remember all the 
great ‘lions,’ but his remarkable 
memory retained even distances 
and prices so well, that he seldom 
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had to consult his voluminous 
memoranda. And with what en- 
thusiasm did he not speak of 
beautiful scenery and objects of 
art! It was really a pleasure and 
highly instructive to listen to such 
a man. 

From time to time, when I en- 
tered a drawing-room I heard my 
good B declaiming. At first he 
was a little embarrassed and gave 
me anentreating look; but gradually 
he became more confident, and 
was no longer disturbed by my 
presence, till at length he positively 
gave me some advice from his 
travelling experiences ; and so I 
now hold myself absolved from my 
promise of absolute secrecy, for he 
is so firmly persuaded that he 
actually made the journey, that 
he will scarcely recognise himself 
in this description. But even 
Murray’s fatherly advice and warn- 
ings seem to be considered as 
scarcely popular enough ; at least 
T lately read an article in a strictly 
scientific journal, in which the 
author, after relating his experi- 
ences, gravely remarks that it is 
advisable to be conversant with 
the French language before visit- 
ing France, and that before one 
enters upon a journey it is neces- 
sary to be provided with money 
and a passport! Such precautions 
even Murray never suggested, and 
yet he has had enough to do with 
the unlettered. 

The railroads are accused of hav- 
ing destroyed the poetry of travel- 
ling ; but who that ever passed 
through the Black Country, not to 
speak of longer journeys through 
the flat, uninteresting, interminable 
plains of Europe, but will confess 
that the winged speed with which 
one flies through these monotonous 
districts is the only poetry one can 
derive from them ? In_ beautiful, 
scenery one is always free to make 
a halt, and how many lovely spots 
have been made accessible to us 
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only by the railway! For the 
poetry of coaching and posting 
only those plead who have never 
used them. Just as wrong is it 
to accuse the guide-books of the 
destruction of poetry ; they are in 
themselves very good and practi- 
cal, only there has been an abuse 
in the use of them. Poetry did 
not formerly lie in travelling, but 
in the travellers ; and a matter-of- 
fact way of viewing objects has 
driven it away, like so many other 
things. Now comfort is the one 
condition even for the psychologi- 
cal well-being of our inquiring 
tourists. The good walker is looked 
upon as an eccentric enthusiast, 
pedestrian tours are only fit for 
poor students ; and as in life, so 
one should never wander from the 
well-trodden, beaten paths. Beau- 
tiful scenery we now admire from 
well - stuffed carriages, which in 
Switzerland alone we may occasion- 
ally descend from ; that is the only 
place where a little hardship and 
fatigue are still fashionable. Works 
of art we enjoy in the company of 
a valet-de-place, or of a castellan 
resembling a parrot. The traveller 
visits the theatre, dines at the best 
restaurant, eats ice in the most 
elegant café, and he is thoroughly 
acquainted with a country and its 
inhabitants. According to this 
recipe, a week is sufficient for 
any capital. What does it signify 
if one hastens from Mabille to 
Petre la Chaise, if one gallery 
destroys the impression of another? 
A little study of Murray brings 
all in order again, and one can dis- 
cuss what one has seen without 
fear of making a mistake. 

With the plans provided by 
Murray and Co., the inquiring 
stranger has no difficulty in find- 
ing his way about, and standing 
open-mouthed with book in hand 
at every place to which the in- 
fallible guide draws his attention. 
For him there are no little voyages 
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of discovery, no surprises of any 
sort; he knows every impression 
which he will receive beforehand, 
and seeks for no other. Travel- 
ling as it is pursued nowadays 
is more a labour and the dis- 
charge of a duty than an enjoy- 
ment. We carefully avoid all direct 
impressions, and accept them only 
secondhand. Once going down 
the Rhine, I was astonished to see 
a lady sitting the whole day in 
the cabin absorbed in reading. As 
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the day was as beautiful as herself 
there was no reason for avoiding 
the deck. The book I thought 
must be particularly attractive. 
Enviable author! What could it 
be? A description of the Rhine 
that we were at that moment steam- 
ing down, and the lady had never 
been there before! Murray’s dis- 
covery deserves to be patented; 
it saves money, time, trouble, 
and the profit is in many cases 
the same. 
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IX. THE FABLE OF THE RAIN, 


By PrerrRE CARDINAL. 


— —~ — 


‘ C’est le Juvénal de la poésie Provengale.’ 


Sismondi, 


ONE day, upon a certain town, 

A wondrous shower came pouring down ; 
And whosoe’er a wetting had 

Became immediately mad. 

While thus it chanced that all the folk 
Enjoyed that day a regular soak ; 

Save one, who, while the tempest roared, 
Serenely stopped at home and snored. 
On waking up he sought the air, 

And what a sight he witnessed there! 
His fellow-citizens, egad, 

Were every one stark staring mad! 

One was attired in fitting dress, 

Another walked in nakedness ; 

Here one would rend the air with groans, 
An idiot there was throwing stones ; 
This one his garb insanely tore, 

And that a king’s insignia bore. 

Our friend who had escaped the plight 
Was exercised to see such sight ; 

And sought some fellow-creature sane, 
But sought, one need not say, in vain, 
While they in turn more loudly raved 
To see the way that he behaved ; 
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And him as being mad upbraided, 
Because he did not do as they did. 
They then proceeded to maltreat him : 
One maniac pushed, another beat him ; 
Till back into his house he fled, 
Covered with mud and nearly dead, 
And, glad to have escaped the roar, 
Closed ’gainst the lunatics his door. 


This fable types, in language fair, 

The world and people living there : 
The folks who play therein their tricks 
Are just a set of lunatics; 

And covetousness is the rain 

That falls upon its face amain. 

Low knavery and pride of power 

Go to make up the madd’ning shower ; 
And all, immersed in greed of getting, 
Have had, beyond a doubt, a wetting. 
But if, by Heaven’s mercy, one 

The influence contrives to shun, 
Madman’s the only name to suit him, 
They all torment and persecute him ; 
Simply because they cannot say 

That he’s as big a fool as they ! 








